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The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Juies  Dubois  won  the 
Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  award  from  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers. 
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No  one  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  ever  won  before. 


For  18  years,  when  revolutions  erupted  in 
Latin  America,  Jules  Dubois  has  been  there 
for  the  Tribune.  He  has  been  shot  at,  set 
upon  by  a  lynch  mob,  attacked  by  Commu¬ 
nist  gangs,  beaten  with  rifle  butts,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  to  a  duel  (he  accepted).  But  front-line 
reporting  continues  to  be  a  Dubois  specialty. 
Just  last  year,  he  was  the  first  correspondent 
from  the  U.S.  to  reach  exploding  Santo 
Domingo. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  nominated 
for  the  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  award  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
But  when  Claude  Bellanger,  the  Federation’s 


president  and  publisher  of  Le  Parisien  Libere, 
named  Dubois  as  the  1966  winner  at  the 
Federation’s  meeting  in  Birmingham,  U.K., 
it  was  something  of  a  surprise.  No  American 
nor  any  western  hemisphere  journalist  had 
ever  won  before. 

The  Federation  said  Dubois’  achievements 
“brought  him  the  enmity  of  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  dictators  and  the  admiration  of 
journalists  everywhere.’’ 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Exclusive  reporting  from  Latin  America  by 
internationally  acclaimed  Jules  Dubois  is  one 
of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


announced  on  Washington's  Birthday 
the  selection  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner's 

"GALLERY  OF 
GREAT  AMERICANS" 

J  as  the  winner  of  a  PRINCIPAL  AWARD  V 
»  in  the  Foundation's  1965  competition  " 


The  Gallery  consists  of  60-second  profiles  of  104  great  Americans  of  the  past  who  have 
made  meaningful  contributions  to  this  nation's  strength  and  glory.  It  is  available  for 
reprinting  by  newspapers — without  charge — as  a  public  service  by  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  More  than  50  U.S.  Senators  have  applauded  the  series.  Giniger-Watts  of 
New  York  have  reprinted  the  series  in  a  hard  cover  book  that  is  available  in  book 
stores  from  coast-to-coast.  All  Examiner  proceeds  from  the  book  sale  will  be  used  for 
Americanism  scholarships. 


The  ExS^miner  san  francisco’s  quality  newspaper 
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RETAIL  ROTOGRAVURE 

12  MONTHS  —  1965 

Agate  Lines 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  2.146.324 


BOSTON  HERALD  _ 


1 .472.996 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE _ 1.352.930 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  1.259,316 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES _ 1,215.888 

DETROIT  NEWS _ 1,144.666 

WASHINGTON  POST _ 1,112.266 


DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


1.105,881 


BOSTON  GLOBE _ 1. 1 02,30 f 


INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 


1,030,952 


TOTAL  ROTOGRAVURE 

12  MONTHS  —  1965 

Agate  Lines 

^NEW  YORK  TIMES _ 3,219,292 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  2,645,917 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES _ 2,512,030 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE _  2,260,397 

BOSTON  HERALD _ 1,869,636 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  1,787,287 

BOSTON  GLOBE _ 1,739,423 

DETROIT  NEWS _ 1,619,869 

WASHINGTON  POST _ 1,540,403 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  _  _  1,415,164 


"  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 

First  in  Advertising  every  year  since  1900 

MEMBER:  Million  Markot  Ntwspapors,  Inc.,  Now  York.  Chicago,  Dalroit,  Los  Angolas,  San  Francisco 
SOURCE:  Madia  Racords  and  Intarnational  Papar  Co. 
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In  Baltimore 
more  than 

7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee-New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


WOOD 

R€ELS 

TENSIONS 

AUTOPASTERS 

Models  to  meet 
your  exact 
requirements. 

Flying  pastes 
made  at  press  run 
speeds.  In  plant 
demonstrations 
available  in  your 
area. 

Call  201  -  756  5700 


MU 

the  future 

today! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


•  2-14 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muelbach  Hotel,  Kan. 

sas  City,  Mo. 

13-IS— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel 
Chicago,  III. 

13-25 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editon 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Univertih, 
Now  York  City. 

•  7— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

•  7-19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshoa 

Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  8— United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 

ington,  D.  C. 

•  9— -Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conferenca 

Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

19- 20 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Saint  Paul.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

20—  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Flagship  Hotel,  Galveston. 

23- 25— Retail,  General  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  University  o( 
Illinois,  Urbane,  III. 

24- 26— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

24- April  4— California  Press  Association,  annua!  Spring  meeting  and  tour. 

25 -  ^Virginia  Press  Association  Symposium  on  educational  news.  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Ashland. 

26- 27 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Board  of  directors.  Tamanaco 
Hotel,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

27- 28 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Con- 
ference,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

27-29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

27-AprII  1—^.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 
27-April  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Rnanclal  Editors  seminar. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

31 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  Meeting,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre.  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  New  York  City. 

31 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Penn  Ham’i 
Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


/  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  \ 
;  COPY  OF  E&P  AND  t 

•write  for  your  own/ 


i  I  GET  , 
\  THE  PITCH.  / 


\  SUBSCRIPTION. 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  EftP  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenw,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


1-2 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1-2 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

1- 3 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Towne  Heuse,  Augusta. 

Ga. 

2- 3 — Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Downtowner  Motel,  Grew 

Bay. 

3 -  ^Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

14- 16 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Skeraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 

15- 16— Old  Dominion  Ad  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Association,  Down¬ 
towner  Motor  Inn,  Danville. 

15-16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15-17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

17- 29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

18 —  Richmond,  Va.,  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  presentation 
of  third  annual  George  Mason  Award,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williams¬ 
burg. 

21- 23 — Southern  Short  Course  In  News  Photography,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

22- 23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

22-23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference,  Kentucky  Dam  Village 
State  Park,  Gilbertsville,  Ky. 

24— Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Big  Spring, 

24- 26 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

25- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

28-29 — Illinois  Editors’  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  Moraine,  Highland 
Park. 

30 — Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting,  Minneapolis. 


Vol.  99,  No.  10,  March  5,  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  k 
publish^  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  businta 
offices  at  8B0  Third  Avel,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022.  Cable  address,  ‘‘BMpub.  Ne« 
York.”  (Publication  offices  84  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  ^ 
ond  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registers 
and  contents  copyrighted  O  1966  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rigbU 
reserved.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  i> 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  Edit* 
&  Publiidier,  “i^temal  Account,”  (Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  CompsM, 
2513  Moorgate,  London.  E.  C.  2.  England. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  plecuse  send  form  3579  to  Editor  tt  Publisher  Ox. 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10022. 
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...with  President  Johnson  and  Walter  W.  Heller,  former  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 


Taking  The  Economic  Pulse 


As  the  U.S.  economy  surges  on  in  unbroken 
expansion,  The  Washington  Post’s  cover¬ 
age  of  this  vital  news  area  expands,  too. 
Directing  this  coverage  is  Hobart  Rowen, 
who  has  become  The  Post’s  Business  & 
Financial  Editor  at  a  time  when  the  na¬ 
tion’s  business  feels  the  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  firm  Executive  hand. 

“The  Washington  Post’s  business  news 
coverage  must  reflect  the  impact  of  the 
government  on  the  economy,”  says  Editor 
Rowen,  who  has  been  analyzing  that  im¬ 
pact  since  1941. 

He  joined  Newsweek’s  Washington 
bureau  in  1944  when  the  “new  economics” 
of  government-managed  spending  were 
first  being  aired.  In  the  21  years  since. 


he  has  watched  the  growing  effect  and 
acceptance  of  this  doctrine,  while  covering 
every  major  economic  story  from  FDR’s 
New  Deal, to  LBJ’s  Great  Society. 

Under  Hobart  Rowen’s  direction,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  No.  1  newspaper  gains  an  even 
broader  perspective  of  the  events  and  ex¬ 
periments  shaping  the  nation’s  economy. 

Rowen’s  stories,  and  his  weekly  column 
“Economic  Impact,”  are  read  by  business¬ 
men  around  the  world,  via  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News  Service. 

At  home,  where  official  Washington 
reads  Rowen  every  morning,  businessmen 
with  a  message  for  the  nation’s  economic 
policymakers  and  administrators  advertise 
in  the  pages  of  The  Washington  Post. 


'|]Pu0liwgt0tt 

First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 

Rtprestattd  ky:  Oensrs/  Sinyer,  Feryuson,  Walker.  Flnsnclsl—^mt  Webb.  Hotels  i  Assorts— Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  C.  M.  Savaye 
Assoc.  (Penna),  Co/T7/c«-Puck.  /?orotr/-«p(//«-Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Memstlonal-Htnttiteti  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  6.  Enriyuez  Simoni  (Mexico). 
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Reader’s  Digest, 
the  world’s 
most  widely  read 
magazine,  calls 
The  Plain  Dealer 
“...one  of  the  leading 
newspapers 
of  the  United  States” 
in  the  new  Reader’s 
Digest  Almanac. 


It  takes  a  leader 
to  know  a  leader. 


The  Plain  Dealer 

National  reps:  Creamer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Editor  it  publisher,  credited  for  decades  with  being 
one  of  the  best  read  professional  journals,  proverbially 
and  actually  is  passed  around  newspaper  staffs  until  copies  are 
literally  worn  out  from  handling  in  many  cases.  (Solution  is 
larger  circulation  orders).  Bugs  Barringer,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C., 
photographe-,  who  writes  the  “Bugs  in  the  Garden”  column 
each  Sunday  plus  another  column  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Neui 
and  Observer,  offers  this  suggestion :  “Here  is  an  idea  you  might 
like  to  use.  After  I  read  my  copy  of  E^P  I  scratch  out  the  name 
and  then  re-address  it  to  the  teacher  of  journalism  at  the 
Rocky  Mount  Senior  High  School.  If  your  high  school  does 
not  have  a  journalism  course,  address  it  to  the  high  school 
library.  .‘>ome  youngster  might  be  influenced  by  E&P.” 

Post  Script 

lloM  come  you'll  hear  some  printer  say, 

^  hen  washing  up  at  close  of  day, 

“You  missed  a  scoop— that  house  burned  down 
I  saw  while  roming  into  town." 

^AI  Guodman,  Harrisburg,  Pi, 

— Versifier  A1  Goodman  (see  above)  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Penn  Stnte  Journalist,  published  by  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park.  The  article,  headed  “Publicist’s  Hobby  Horse  Is  Pegasus, 
reprints  nine  Goodman  verses  from  this  column.  The  lead  reads: 

“All  publishers  know  that  poetry  doesn’t  pay,  but  a  Penn  State 
alumnus  has  found  that  it  does — ^not  enough  to  support  an  author 
in  an  attic  but  enough  fur  an  occasional  beer.  He  is  Alvin  S.  Good¬ 
man,  of  the  class  of  1954,  who  in  the  past  five  years  has  con¬ 
tributed  about  200  items  of  light  verse  to  the  journalistic  pot 
pourri  of  jokes,  wisecracks  and  other  bits  of  humor  in  the  column 
conducted  by  Ray  Erwin  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  A  standby 
contributor  to  the  eolunin— K>ne  of  a  half  dozen  who  make  it 
regularly— Goodman  has  a  quatrain  or  other  stanza  printed  in 
the  weekly  journalism  trade  publication  on  an  average  of  twin 
a  month.  Goodman’s  goal  in  this  type  of  free  lancing  is  not  profit, 
however,  but  pleasure.  He  delights  in  knocking  ofiT  his  rhymes  at 
odd  times  when  he  is  not  working  as  public  relations  consultant 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health.  Almost  anythin; 
dealing  with  journalism  or  news  is  likely  to  jog  Goodman’s  poetic 
muse  to  inspire  him  to  a  jingle." 

Astronewsical 

I  wish  I  were  a  satellite 
Traveling  wide  and  far 
I’d  be  first  to  get  all  the  news 
And  even  scoop  Telstar. 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

— 'Die  late  Edwin  C.  Hill,  famous  New  York  Sun  reporter 
and  later  radio  commentator,  saw  a  girl  for  the  first  time  on 
an  elevated  train,  struck  up  a  dialogue,  proposed  within  15 
minutes,  and  they  were  married  that  day.  Tltat  romantic  record 
is  recalled  by  Mike  Mailway,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  col 
umnist.  .  .  .  Three  men  off  the  space/science  beat,  Washington, 
have  new  London  assignments,  it’s  pointed  out  by  Julian  Scheet. 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Public  Affairs,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  formerly  a  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  columnist.  'The  men  are  Bob  Toth,  Los  Angeles  Times-. 
Henry  Simmons,  Newsweek',  Bill  Me  Douglass,  IJ.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  .  .  .  “Si-ings,  by  Si  Burick”  is  the  title  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  sports  editor’s  column.  .  .  .  Dianne 
Arturi,  Chicago's  American  Sunday  Magazine,  wrote  a  series 
after  getting  a  job  as  a  Playboy  Bunny  without  the  head  rabbit 
knowing  she  was  a  reporter. 

What  Could  Be  Finer? 

What  is  so  fine  about  fine  print, 

Is  it  because  it  makes  one  squint? 

—Frank  Del-Wit 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  March  5,  19« 
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News  Content 

For  those  critics  of  tlie  press  who  claim  that  newspapers  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  news  coverage  and  reader  interest  for  advertising  linage,  the 
figures  are:  From  19  lfi  through  1964  the  editorial  content  of  newspajters 
increased  46®',.  In  196"),  according  to  Media  Records,  it  increased  2.8% 
over  the  pre\  ions  year. 

For  those  newspapermen  who  are  bothered  by  claims  of  both  radio 
and  television  that  eac  h  is  tlie  dominant  news  medium  with  newspapers 
supposedly  running  a  |)oor  third:  15-minute  radio  or  television 

newscast  (allowing  for  commercials)  will  run  about  1,700  words;  a 
5-minute  newscast  will  run  about  600  words;  one  newspaper  column 
provides  500  words  not  including  headlines.  If  you  count  tlie  number 
of  "items,”  an  average  newscast  whether  it  is  5  minutes  or  15  minutes 
will  carry  fewer  stories  than  those  appearing  on  the  aierage  newspaper 
front  page. 

The  Computer  Age 

Acomputkr  can  do  almost  everything  faster  than  the  human  brain. 

Its  memory  is  prodigious  and  it  can  make  cjuantitative  calcula¬ 
tions  in  split  seconds.  'Whether  it  will  ever  replace  human  judgment 
is  a  question  that  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the  advertising 
agency  field  where  computers  are  being  given  more  and  more  assign¬ 
ments.  Last  week,  one  agency  research  chief  said  that  in  15  years  all 
ad  rates,  availabilities,  demographic  characteristics,  protluct  usage,  etc., 
will  be  spewed  out  of  a  comj)uter  so  that  the  media  buyer  can  auto¬ 
matically  allocate  his  expenditures. 

What  will  happen  to  those  old-fashioned  characteristics  called  edi¬ 
torial  quality,  reader  interest,  local  appeal,  etc?  Can  they  be  pro¬ 
grammed  into  a  computer,  or  is  the  tlay  coming  when  they  will  be 
ignored  in  the  selection  of  media? 


I 


Ask,  and  it  slutll  be  given  you;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.  Matthew,  VU;  7. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  ^ 

OTHE  fourth  ESTAH 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 

Newspaper  in  America  ‘ 

With  which  has  been  merged;  The  Journalisi 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2t 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22.  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board.  1912-1959 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Associatas 
Tony  Brenna,  Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman. 
Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 
Advertising  Manager,  Ferdinand  Teubner;  Ad¬ 
vertising  Production  Manager,  Bernadatti 
Borries. 

Ass't  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Manage. 
George  Wilt. 
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Why  Not  Compare  ? 

Most  newspapermen  will  agree  that  newspapers  today  are  more 
attractive  and  easier  to  read  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  Some 
newspap)ers  have  made  radical  changes  in  format  overnight.  Most  of 
them  have  made  frequent  innovations  so  that  the  over-all  change  has 
been  gradual  rather  than  abrupt. 

Editors  and  publishers  discuss  these  changes  among  themselves.  Some 
of  them  have  led  the  way  and  others  have  followed.  But  how  many  of 
them  have  reminded  their  readers  of  the  differences  between  today’s 
papers  and  yesterday’s? 

Pull  out  the  bound  volumes  of  20  years  ago  and  get  a  jolt  at  how 
"old  fashioned”  those  papers  appear.  Let  your  readers  in  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  before  and  after.  It’s  a  gocxl  promotional  gimmick 
because  most  of  your  readers  aren’t  aware  of  it  either. 

Human  Progress 

Early  in  January  Bill  I).  Moyers,  Presidential  press  secretary,  stated 
in  a  television  interview  that  newspaper  reporters  w'ere  guilty  of 
"human  frailties,”  implying  that  was  not  necessarily  true  of  anyone 
else.  Last  w'eek  he  told  a  group  in  Washington  he  had  discovered  that 
newsmen  "are  human  beings  just  as  are  members  of  the  government.” 

Regardless  of  anything  else  that  might  be  said  by  denizens  of  the 
White  House  about  the  press,  that  single  comment  represents  progress. 
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RIDDLE-D 

The  “riddle”  posed  by  Night  Managing 
Editor  Cooper  (Feb.  12)  is,  perhaps  of 
necessity,  a  rhetorical  one,  although  the 
writer  I’m  sure  is  sincere. 

Editor  Cooper  wonders  if  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  goal  is  to  secure  a 
higher  monetary  reward  for  professional 
journalists  on  the  basis  of  “talent  and  pro¬ 
fessional  integrity”  —  or  is  it  to  provide 
raises  to  employes  based  on  their  “length 
of  service?” 

Answer:  Both — the  latter,  unfortunately, 
more  often  than  the  former.  I  say  “un¬ 
fortunately”  because  (as  a  writer,  reporter, 
space-filler,  call  it  what  you  will)  I  have 
found  after  13  years  on  5  newspapers  in 
4  states  that  journalists  endowed  with 
talent  and  integrity  more  often  than  not 
fail  to  achieve  the  higher  monetary  pla¬ 
teaus — unless  they  go  info  government  jobs 
or  public  relations. 

After  all,  there  are  only  so  many  open¬ 
ings  for  the  “top  jobs.”  And  often  enough 
the  mediocrities  who  are  yes-men  rather 
than  moulders  of  destiny  ascend  to  them. 
But  I’m  straying.  Sure,  ANG  provides  a 
“shield”  for  trade  unionists  in  Editorial 
rooms.  And  for  members  in  Advertising. 
Accounting.  Circulation  and  Maintenance 
rooms.  Does  Editor  Cooper  suppose  that  a 
Perth  Amboy  managing  editor  would  be 
making  so  much  (sic)  if  his  reporters 
still  earned  $57.50  for  a  54-hour  week  (my 
salary  in  1953)  and  the  maintenance  man 
65  cents  an  hour? 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  all.  of  course, 
is  that  professional  standards  do  vary 
greatly — but  the  Guild  is  not  to  blame 
for  this  any  more  than  a  Linotype  machine 
is  to  blame  for  a  faulty  story. 

Perhaps  the  “aims”  of  the  Guild  DO 
need  to  be  reexamined,  as  Editor  Cooper 
suggests.  He  says  he  fears  that  ANG  and 
the  aims  (I  think  “ideals”  is  meant  here) 
of  the  journalism  profession  are  headed 
in  two  directions.  Possibly  a  reappraisal 
of  the  “aims”  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  also  in  order. 

I  fear  that  the  ideals  of  free,  honest  and 
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interpretative  reporting  are  often  impaired 
by  the  intervention  of  a  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  who  is  understandably  more  interested 
in  “stops  and  starts”  than  with  fact-gather¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  forcible  suggestions  of  an 
advertising  director,  who  is  understand¬ 
ably  more  occupied  with  linage,  real  es¬ 
tate  and  revenue  comparisons  than  with 
finely-tuned  articles. 

Pressures  from  such  men,  and  from  the 
publishers  they  work  for,  exercise  a  more 
powerful  and  deleterious  effect  upon  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  integrity  than  Hey- 
wood  Broun’s  union.  But  I  am  not  out  of 
sympathy  with  Editor  Cooper’s  riddle.  He 
just  hasn’t  examined  the  alternatives.  Or 
maybe  now  that  he’s  on  a  Management 
rung,  he  has  forgotten  them. 

Howard  D.  Lewis 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


READY  FOR  DEBATE 

A  couple  more  riddles  for  you. 

Who  is  the  “Night  Managing  Editor” 
of  the  Evening  News  in  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.?  I  am  employed  by  that  newspaper 
and  have  the  contract  between  the  Guild 
and  company  before  me  and  can  find  no 
such  position  even  mentioned. 

Could  this  be  a  figment  of  someone’s 
imagination? 

Your  latest  letter  writer  from  this  news¬ 
paper,  one  Walter  A.  Cooper,  poses  the 
following  question:  “How  often  has  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  had  to  listen  to  an  unhappy 
employe  question  why  a  new  man  was 
hired  at  a  salary  higher  than  he  received, 
or  why  an  emplove  with  less  seniority 
was  receiving  a  higher  salary  for  a  similar 
position?” 

I  challenge  the  questioner,  who  inci¬ 
dentally  is  a  “desk  editor”  assigned  to  the 
night  shift,  to  show  the  relevancy  of  this 
question  to  the  original  issue  of  Guilds- 
men  being  able  to  accurately  report  on 
labor  disputes  which  was  raised  by  your 
erroneous  editorial. 

The  letter  writer  asks:  “How  about  it 
E&P  —  why  not  bring  the  subject  up  for 
debate?” 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  he 
has  been  offered  space  in  the  Guild  Bul¬ 
letin  (the  official  publication  of  the  North 
Jersey  Newspaper  Guild)  to  present  his 
case.  It  might  also  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  Donald  W. 
Rosselet,  and  I  have  offered  to  debate 
the  issue  of  Guildism  with  this  young  man. 
anytime  at  anyplace. 

So  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 
I  am  employed  as  a  reporter  by  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  am  also  the  secretary  of 
the  North  Jersey  Newspaper  Guild  Local 
173  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Richard  M.  Gilliam 

Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 

GUILD’S  PURPOSE 

I  am  amused  that  even  a  management 
apologist  would  dismiss  as  “an  often 
imagined  conflict,”  the  effect  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  reporter’s  objectivity  of  his  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  stand,  while  implying  con* 
cern  that  the  same  reporter’s  credibility  is 
open  to  question  becau.se  his  trade  union 
should  publicly  state  its  position  in  a  con¬ 
troversy. 

This  is  akin  to  suspecting  a  reporter 
1966 


'It's  an  ominous  trend  and  it  has 
to  be  reversed!' 

Crockett,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 


who  may  belong  to  any  organization — the 
John  Birch  Society,  Anti- Defamation 
League  or  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
— which  becomes  embroiled  in  controver¬ 
sial  subjects.  And,  as  I  wrote  before  (Jan. 
29),  equally  as  absurd. 

The  fact  is  that  a  truly  professional  re¬ 
porter  not  only  strives  to  the  ultimate  of 
human  ability  to  divorce  his  work  from 
his  social,  political  or  fraternal  affiliations, 
but  from  his  personal  viewpoints. 

The  fact  is  that  the  average  news  source 
acquaints  a  reporter  more  readily  to  his 
newspaper  and  its  editorial  complexion, 
than  to  his  Guild  membership.  Outside  the 
industry,  how  many  people  readily  recog¬ 
nize  the  Guild  as  a  trade  union? 

Guildsmen,  contrary  to  the  statement  by 
non-Guildsman  Walter  A.  Cooper  (Feb. 
12),  do  not  “become  more  irate  when  a 
member  of  their  “trade  union”  is  ques¬ 
tioned  than  when  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism  itself  is  scored  for  its  laxities.”  But 
they  do  become  angered  by  the  admonish¬ 
ments  of  parasites  and  opportunists  who 
don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

To  allay  Mr.  Cooper’s  fears  about  the 
aims  of  the  Guild  leaders,  I  quote  from  the 
Guild  constitution,  which  all  Guild  leaders 
swear  to  uphold:  “The  purpose  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  shall  be  to 
advance  tbe  economic  interests  of  its  mem- 
{Continued  on  page  48) 

Short  Takes 

“I  think  they’re  really  gxoovery,  baby, 
really  groovey,”  he  stated  as  he  adjusted 
his  father  on  his  nose.  —  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune, 

• 

Blank  led  the  sinning  Demons,  scoring 
with  19  points.  —  Great  Bend  (Kans.) 
Tribune  &  Western  Kansas  Press. 

• 

We  can  write  our  dully  elected  officials 
and  let  them  know  how  we  feel.  —  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Reporter. 

• 

“You’ll  never  meet  a  nicer  buy,”  he 
said.  —  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner. 

• 

The  first  unmanned  Apollo  moonship 
is  posied  for  launching.  —  Associated 
Press. 
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Dailys’  Manpower  Supply 
Seen  As  Critical  By  1970 


Texas  Report  Indicates  Many 
Job  Vacancies,  Few  Applicants 


A  big  bold  “help  wanted” 
sign  hangs  over  the  newspaper 
Dusiness. 

By  1970,  according  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  one  survey  among  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  the  man¬ 
power  situation  in  respect  to 
newsrooms  and  advertising  sales 
departments  will  range  from 
■poor”  to  “critical.” 

Some  newspaper  executives 
rate  the  personnel  problem  right 
now  as  “poor,”  bordering  on 
“critical.” 

In  fact,  the  one  national  ba¬ 
rometer — the  want  ad  section  of 
Editor  &  Publisher — has  re¬ 
flected  this  concern  for  the  past 
several  months. 

From  a  norm  of  a  page  or  two 
of  help  wanted,  E&P’s  classified 
section  has  bulged  to  as  many 
as  four  pages  of  agate  bids  for 
personnel  in  all  segments  of  the 
industry.  But  the  largest  gain 
has  been  noticeable  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  sales  categories. 

Behind  this  sudden  upsurge 
of  activity  on  the  employment 
side,  offset  by  a  decline  in  situ¬ 
ations  sought  ads,  lies  the  hard 
facts  of  the  newspaper  business 
today.  News  staffs  are  being 
enlarged  for  (1)  extension  of 


coverage  in  suburban  areas,  (2) 
addition  of  specialists  in  news 
fields  such  as  government,  sci¬ 
ence,  medicine  and  education, 
(3)  new  papers  in  small  towns 
and  growth  of  weeklies. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  to 
find  experienced  people  to  re¬ 
place  those  who  are  being  en¬ 
ticed  from  newspaper  employ¬ 
ment  into  public  relations,  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  and  press  af¬ 
fairs  for  private  and  public  in¬ 
stitutions  and  individuals.  One 
of  the  loudest  calls  for  help  has 
gone  out  to  reporters  from  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  whose  en¬ 
riched  endowmients  from  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  make  it  possible  to 
offer  attractive  salaries  for 
sports  writers  and  general  pub¬ 
licists  in  the  fund-raising  and 
development  fields. 

Pointing  up  the  personnel 
predicament  of  newspapers  at 
this  time  comes  a  report  by  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  following  a  survey  of  “the 
supply  and  demand  for  newspa¬ 
per  editorial  and  advertising 
personnel”  among  68  daily  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  state. 

“This  very  day,”  states  Tuck¬ 
er  Sutherland,  director  of  in¬ 


formation  and  services  for 
TDNA,  “there  are  133  vacancies 
on  the  editorial  and  advertising 
staffs  of  the  68  member  news¬ 
papers.  In  1966  there  will  be 
more  than  550  vacancies  on 
these  staffs.  How  will  we  fill 
the  chairs?” 

If  there  is  a  crisis  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  Mr.  Suth¬ 
erland  suggests,  “it  is  the  short¬ 
age  of  competent — and  out¬ 
standing — personnel  to  staff  the 
editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  in  the  manner  de¬ 
manded  by  today’s  demanding 
world.” 

By  projecting  responses  from 
the  executives  participating  in 
the  survey,  the  TDNA  report 
concluded  that  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  by  1970  will  be  met  only 
if  newspapers  (1)  recruit  more 
high  school  gi-aduates  into  col¬ 
lege  journalism  and  then  per¬ 
suade  them  to  choose  journalism 
careers,  (2)  encourage  people 
now  working  on  newspapers  to 
stay  in  journalism,  and  (3)  in¬ 
vestigate  the  sources  of  man¬ 
power  outside  the  journalism 
departments  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  respect  to  the  third  point, 
the  report  notes  that  the  indus¬ 
tries  which  compete  with  news¬ 
papers  for  the  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  are  also  feeding  their 
manpower  demands  with  many 
experienced  people  from  news¬ 


New  Guidelines  Drawn  for  Food, 


New  guidelines  for  food  and 
drug  advertising  may  be  drawn 
from  a  packaged  goods  study 
which  This  Week  Magazine  is 
distributing  to  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  study,  which  Ben  G. 
Wright,  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment’s  president,  says  is  a  new 
approach  to  the  biennial  grocery 
and  drug  report  made  for  20 
years,  brings  into  sharp  view 
the  continuing  increase  in  “hori¬ 
zontal”  distribution.  More  food 
stores  are  selling  drug  store 
merchandise  and  more  drug 
stores  are  offering  general  mer¬ 
chandise. 


petition,”  as  the  report  is  en¬ 
titled,  reveals  that  competition 
is  so  keen  that  only  36  percent 
of  all  supermarket  shoppers  can 
be  considered  regular  custom¬ 
ers. 

It  was  estimated  that  one- 
fifth  of  supermarket  shoppers 
are  “heavy  deal”  buyers,  and 
that  one-half  of  the  customers 
are  troubled  by  not  being  able 
to  find  something  that  was  ad¬ 
vertised  nationally. 

Also  shown  was  that  the  aver¬ 
age  grocery  chain  surveyed 
added  1,305  items  last  year  and 
dropped  1,053.  It  spends  1.3 
percent  of  its  sales  on  adver¬ 
tising  with  61  percent  of  it 


going  into  local  newspapers. 

Some  trends  found  in  retail¬ 
ing  were: 

25,000  “convenience”  stores 
will  be  doing  a  5  billion  dollar 
annual  volume  within  the  next 
decade. 

Discount  store  sales  in  1964 
rose  16.1  percent  to  10.8  billion 
dollars. 

Food  people  wonder  if  stamp 
money  cannot  be  diverted  to 
more  effective  use. 

In  10  of  the  12  largest  food 
chains,  private  labels  account 
for  over  15  percent  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  volume. 

The  woman  who  takes  the 
food  package  off  the  shelf  shops 


The  Customer  and  the  Com- 
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paper  staffs. 

“The  newspapers,”  the  report 
says,  “find  themselves  in  the 
unique  position  of  having  sev¬ 
eral  industries — ad  agencies,  in¬ 
dustrial  writing  staffs,  televis¬ 
ion  news,  etc. — hiring  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  staffs  in  which 
they  have  invested  many  dollars 
of  salary  and  training.  But  the 
newspapers  have  few,  if  any,  in¬ 
dustries  from  which  to  feed 
their  manpower  demands.” 

Mr.  Sutherland  suggests  that 
the  newspapers  must  turn  to  in¬ 
experienced  personnel  and  train 
them.  One  ad  director  reported 
he  had  taken  a  grocery  store 
clerk  and  assigned  him  to  the 
grocery  beat  after  a  brief  period 
of  indoctrination. 

On  the  editorial  side,  the  sur¬ 
vey  disclosed  an  example  of  a 
newspaper  hiring  a  teacher  to 
cover  the  education  beat.  In  a 
comparison  with  the  national 
situation,  as  described  recently 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund,  the 
Texas  report  deplored  the  fact 
that  newspapers  win  only  19 
percent  of  the  journalism  grad¬ 
uates.  It  was  estimated  that 
there  would  be  only  748  jour¬ 
nalism  grads  to  fill  3,500  job 
openings  on  daily  newspapers 
this  year. 

In  Texas,  it  is  hoped  the  per¬ 
centage  will  rise  to  25  percent, 
as  the  result  of  a  renewed  effort 
in  an  internship  and  summer 
employment  program  which 
leaves  the  selection  of  people  up 
to  the  individual  newspaper, 
rather  than  placing  people  from 
schools  on  newspapers. 

Texas  newspapers  also  are 
being  urged  to  make  more  direct 
appeals  to  students  to  pursue 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


Drug  Ads 

for  food  once  a  week  in  a  spa¬ 
cious  air-conditioned  supermar¬ 
ket  and  makes  her  selection 
from  about  7,000  items.  Her 
shopping  trip  averages  $8.21. 
She  stays  in  the  supermarket  26 
minutes.  Chances  are  she  buys 
from  memory  or  impulse.  Her 
potential  exposure  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  product  on  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  shelf  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  second. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cereal  brands  has  dou¬ 
bled,  and  sales  have  exactly 
doubled  in  this  period.  Today 
they’re  at  $620  million  a  year. 
The  cereal  industry  places  $80 
million  a  year  in  advertising. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  REVOLUTION 


City  Hall  Reporters 
Assay  Mayor  Lindsay 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of 
New  York  City,  whose  tall  and 
lithesome  figure  already  looms 
large  as  a  possible  Republican 
candidate  for  President  in  1972 
(if  not  in  1968),  may  be  learn¬ 
ing  that  a  politician-press  union 
is  a  marriage  of  convenience  at 
best. 

Even  the  usual  brief  honey¬ 
moon  for  this  necessarily  inti¬ 
mate  relationship,  one  liiat  is 
always  mutually  helpful  and 
mutually  abrasive,  was  denied 
the  Lochinvar-like  “bridegroom” 
because  his  wedding  (inaugura¬ 
tion)  came  on  New  Year’s  Day 
along  with  the  city’s  first  gen¬ 
eral  transit  strike. 


Early  Confusion 


This  shocking  early  delay  has 
caused  the  new  Fusion-Reform 
Mayor  (elected  on  Republican 
and  Liberal  Party  tickets)  only 
about  six  weeks  of  near  normal 
working  conditions  in  which  to 
install  his  crusading  adminis¬ 
tration,  ending  a  20-year  Demo¬ 
cratic  reign  in  an  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Democratic  city.  (Fiorella 
LaGuardia  was  the  last  Repub¬ 
lican-Fusion-Reform  Mayor) . 

Veteran  City  Hall  reporters, 
wise  to  the  unwary  ways  of 
neophyte  officeholders,  com¬ 
plained  of  confusion  early  in 
the  king-is-dead-long-live-the- 
king  changeover.  Confusing 
conditions  were  to  be  expected 
as  young  new  executives  as¬ 
sumed  direction  of  more  than 
100  municipal  departments  and 
agencies  at  a  perilous  period 
when  the  City  of  New  York  was 
on  the  brink  of  a  financial 
crisis,  facing  a  billion-dollar 
deficit.  Even  the  most  caustic 
critics  among  reporters,  how¬ 
ever,  confessed  that  a  period  of 
settling  down  and  adjustment 
and  policy-making  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  Lindsay  Administra¬ 
tion  before  solid  achievement  or 
the  smoothest  of  press  relations 
can  be  expected. 


Watchful  Waiting 


ways.  Always  the  “family”  situ¬ 
ation  engenders  some  skepticism 
and  even  strife.  But  they  must 
live  and  work  together  until 
election  doth  them  part;  neither 
can  get  along  without  the  other. 

City  Hall,  a  marble  Georgian 
gem  acclaimed  by  architects  as 
the  finest  classic  example  of  its 
period  in  North  America,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  elegance  and 
sturdiness  of  its  masterful  de¬ 
sign  and  Colonial  museum¬ 
worthy  furnishings,  is  a  house 
divided  against  itself. 

The  West  Wing  domiciles  the 
liberal  Republican  Mayor  and 
his  executive  aides.  The  East 
Wing  shelters  Frank  D.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Democratic  President  of  the 
Democratic  City  Council  and  a 
probable  candidate  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  Governor, 
and  his  executive  associates. 


Room  9 


Reporters  therefore  are  wait¬ 
ing  and  watching  with  a  little 
willingness  and  a  lot  of  wari¬ 
ness.  One  hundred  of  them  are 
on  duty  in  three  shifts. 

Some  conflict  between  office¬ 
holders  and  the  press  is  inher¬ 
ent,  inevitable  (and  healthy)  as 
both  seek  to  serve  the  public  in 
their  divergent  and  separate 


Woody  Klein 


Almost  midway  between  these 
opposite  political  poles,  near  a 
beautiful  marble  stairway  arch¬ 
ing  and  winding  around  the  vast 
rotunda  under  the  dome  (where 
Lincoln’s  body  lay  in  state  on 
its  way  to  Springfield)  is  Room 
9,  press  headquarters.  No  Man’s 
Land  in  political  sniping  back 
and  forth.  It  is  a  situation  con¬ 
ducive  to  breeding  some  distrust 
of  the  ever-vigilant  press  on 


both  sides  in  the  political  w’ar- 
fare. 

Commendation  and  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Mayor  and  his  press 
staff  by  City  Hall  reporters, 
naturally  through  long  service 
grown  somewhat  callous  and  a 
trifle  cynical  about  “new 
brooms”  in  public  office,  is  nicely 
and  objectively  balanced.  Re¬ 
porters  say  that  inexperience  led 
to  a  few  minor  errors  in  press 
relations,  which  were  admitted 
frankly  and  quickly  corrected. 
Reporters,  however,  are  never 
completely  happy  with  their  re¬ 
lationship  with  sources  of  politi¬ 
cal  news. 

Mayor  Lindsay,  in  announcing 
the  appointment  of  his  press 
secretarj’  (salary:  $24,000), 
Woody  Klein,  an  award-winning 
newsman,  said: 

“Mr.  Klein  is  a  young,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  reporter,  a  graduate 
of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
and  for  years  a  conscientious 
and  aggressive  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  More  recently 
he  has  been  with  CBS  television. 


AIRING  SOME  PROBLEMS  during  th*  transit  strike,  Mayor  Lindsay 
had  a  covey  of  newsmen  striding  along  with  him  to  catch  his  com¬ 
ments.  His  press  secretary,  Woody  Klein,  is  out  front  at  the  left. 
Also  in  the  group  are  Deputy  Mayor  Timothy  Costello  and  Seymour 
Seigel,  d  irector  of  the  municipal  broadcasting  stations. 
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Mayor  Lindsay 


The  fullest  possible  public  in-  j 
formation  is  essential  in  a  | 
democracy  and  Mr.  Klein’s  role  ! 
will  be  to  assist  me  as  Mayor 
in  keeping  the  public  informed 
at  all  times.” 


Woody  Klein,  35,  covered  civil 
rights,  housing,  politics  and 
social  welfare  for  the  World- 
Telegram  from  1956  until  i^. 
cently.  He  formerly  was  a  rfr 
porter  for  the  Washingtn 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Mt.  Femoa 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus. 

He  received  a  bachelor’s  dfr 
gree  from  Dartmouth  College 
and  a  master’s  degree  from 
Columbia  (1952).  He  was  reared 
in  the  Riverdale  section  of  the 
Bronx  and  attended  the  Fields- 
ton  School  there.  Mayor  Lindsay 
wrote  the  foreword  to  his  book, 
“Let  in  the  Sun”  (Macmillan), 
about  slums  and  politics.  He’s 
a  frequent  contributor  to  maga¬ 
zines. 


Mr.  Klein  served  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  information  office  at  Fat 
Belvoir,  Va.,  and  was  in  the 
reserves  until  1961,  when  he  was 
given  an  honorable  discharge  as 
a  first  lieutenant. 


Tiny  ‘No  Commenter' 


“No  comment”  is  a  phrase  Mr, 
Klein’s  two-year-old  daughter, 
Wendy,  has  been  taught  by  him 
He  was  not  lacking  in  comment, 
however,  when  interviewed  by 
an  E&P  reporter,  as  he  munched 
a  sandwich  lunch  at  his  mahog- 
hany  Sheraton  desk  in  his  Kg 
and  bustling  office  with  high 
arched  windows  facing  the  front 
lawn  of  City  Hall  Park.  Ths 
assistant  press  secretary 
Mr.  Klein’s  private  secretary 
work  at  other  desks  in  the  room 
while  several  other  aides  work 
in  an  anteroom. 


The  door  stands  wide  open 
and  reporters  barge  in  at  their 
convenience.  A  direct  telephone 
line  connects  the  press  secretary 
with  Room  9,  the  press  room, 
down  the  hall.  Mr.  Klein  fre¬ 
quently  goes  down  to  Room  9 
with  releases  so  he  can  keep  in 
personal  touch  with  reporter! 
to  determine  their  needs  and 
desires. 
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‘/  am  legman  for  the 
netcs papers  and  it  is 
a  privilege  and  an 
honor  for  me  to  serve 
reporters.  /  love 
them.’ — Woody  Klein. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week, 
JVL  (if  one  subjects  the  Mayor 
to  the  popular  “initialization”  of 
high  officials)  briskly  lopes  into 
the  Blue  Room,  a  large  confer¬ 
ence  room  next  door  to  the  press 
secretary’s  office  and  seats  him¬ 
self  at  the  middle  of  a  very 
long  conference  table.  From  15 
to  20  reporters  are  seated  next 
to  him  and  opposite  him  around 
the  table  as  they  question  him 
and  write  notes. 

Press  Conferences 

Television  and  radio  reporters 
listen  in  on  the  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  when  the  subject 
matter  is  deemed  important  the 
Mayor  at  the  close  of  the  sit- 
down  talk  with  writing  reporters 
walks  over  to  the  marble  fire¬ 
place  and  stands  behind  a  desk 
on  which  there  are  microphones 
and  answers  a  few  questions 
from  broadcast  reporters.  Tele¬ 
vision  cameras  are  kept  set  up 
to  record  these  brief  sessions. 

As  soon  as  the  current  poli¬ 
tical  revolution  is  over  and 
planned  reorganization  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  municipal  opera¬ 
tions  is  more  fully  underway, 
Mr.  Klein  said  he  hopes  to  try 
out  different  press  plans  and 
policies  and  to  arrange  it  so 
City  Hall  reporters  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  more  in¬ 
formal  and  off-the-record  chats 
with  the  Mayor  so  they  will 
know  him  personally  and  indi¬ 
vidually. 

The  furore  of  the  political 
upheaval  and  the  intensity  and 
complexity  of  financial  and  tax¬ 
ation  problems  immediately 
facing  the  administration  has 
delayed  some  plans. 

Individual  Interviews 

“I  took  the  reporters  out  to 
lunch  and  picked  up  the  tab  and 
I’ll  make  it  an  annual  event,” 
said  Mr.  Klein.  “I  asked  them 
for  frank  suggestions  as  to  how 
I  can  facilitate  their  work.  Many 
able  and  enterprising  City  Hall 
reporters  want  to  develop  their 
own  stories,  so  I’ll  arrange  for 
individual  interviews  with  the 
Mayor  in  some  kind  of  order. 

“The  Mayor  will  not  be  quoted 
directly  in  these  private  inter¬ 
views  as  that  would  throw  other 
city  desks  into  an  uproar,  but 
he  will  pve  background  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  line  of  inquiry 
at  the  moment  and  it  will  give 
him  a  chance  to  know  each  man. 

“We  encourage  radio  and  tv 
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SPECIAL  RATION  of  news  is  served  by  Mayor  Lindsay  papers;  Art  Greenspan,  New  York  Journal  American; 
to  some  reporters  who  are  watching  his  place  in  the  Tom  Ronan,  New  York  Times;  Paul  Wiessman,  New 
national  political  picture:  From  the  left-— Ted  Knap,  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  David  Murray,  New  York 
Washington  correspondent  for  Scripps-Howard  News-  Post  (now  of  the  Herald  Tribune). 


to  participate  in  the  general 
press  conferences.  There  is  no 
war  between  the  media.” 

(There’s  no  declared  war,  to 
be  sure,  but  presence  of  broad¬ 
cast  reporters  at  Blue  Room 
press  conferences  is  resented  by 
some  occupants  of  desks  in  Room 
9,  who  nostalgically  recall  press 
conferences  by  former  Mayors 
in  the  Mayor’s  private  office  for 
writing  reporters  only.) 

The  one  regularly  scheduled 
press  conference  is  at  9  a.m. 
Fridays,  following  an  executive 
session  of  the  Mayor  with  his 
Cabinet,  composed  of  City  Com¬ 
missioners. 

Reporters’  1.4‘gman 

“I  am  legman  for  the  re¬ 
porters,”  proudly  proclaimed  Mr. 
Klein.  “I  love  newspapers  and 
love  to  write  for  them  and  it  is 
a  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to 
serve  them  in  this  job  as  I  serve 
John  Lindsay. 

“I’ve  always  respected  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen  pro¬ 
foundly  and  I  always  wanted  to 
be  the  best  newspaperman  I 
could  and  to  find  out  more  than 
I  was  told,”  he  continued  with 
warm  and  winning  enthusiasm. 
“I  ask  the  reporters  to  let  me 
know  what  I  can  find  out  for 
them.  I  do  not  like  criticism  of 
the  press.” 

Mr.  Klein  revealed  that  a 
survey  showed  there  are  about 
200  public  relations  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  people  serving 
city  agencies,  which  have  130,- 
000  employes.  He  said  who  stays 
and  who  goes  is  left  up  to  the 
Commissioners  and  agency 
heads. 

24-Hour  Job 

“I  am  going  to  be  honest, 
straight-forward  and  available,” 
promised  the  press  secretary. 
“This  is  a  24-hour  job.  It’s  good 
that  I  have  an  understanding 
wife  because  I’m  called  a  lot  at 
night  by  reporters.” 

The  press  secretary  said  he 
is  meeting  with  a  huge  demand 
for  news  about  the  Mayor  from 
the  national  and  international 
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press  and  from  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  He  said  he  plans  to  step 
up  service  for  the  60  community 
weekly  newspapers  published  in 
the  city.  Their  interest  in  City 
Hall  has  been  whetted  by  Mayor 
Lindsay’s  plan  to  have  local 
Mayor’s  offices  opened  in  many 
areas  of  all  five  boroughs  of  the 
city. 

“We  had  an  acid  test,  a  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire,  in  the  transit  strike, 
but  we  are  still  here  and  kick¬ 
ing,”  observed  Mr.  Klein.  “You 
learn  a  lot  of  things  fast  in  this 
office.  We  made  some  errors  at 
first  but  we  are  squared  away 
now.  Three  shifts  of  newsmen 
are  working  here — 100  in  all. 
We  work  seven  days  or  nights  a 
week,  but  the  excitement  of 
working  for  John  Lindsay  makes 
it  worth  while. 

“There  is  rapport  between  the 
Mayor  and  the  press  despite 
differences.  Each  has  the  respect 
and  regard  of  the  other.  The 
Mayor  does  not  need  embellish¬ 
ing;  he  speaks  for  himself.” 

Laird  Named 

Robert  Laird,  a  reporter  and 
rewriteman  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  became 
assistant  press  secretary  Feb.  28, 
replacing  Warren  E.  Gardner 
Jr.,  recently  named  an  assistant 
press  secretary  to  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller. 

“I  am  delighted  that  Bob 
Laird  is  joining  us,”  said  Mayor 
Lindsay.  “He  is  a  talented  young 
man  with  great  energy  and  fine 
character.  He  will  be  an  asset 
to  this  administration.” 

Mr.  Laird,  29,  was  graduated 
with  a  B.A.  in  English  from 
Yale  University  (1959).  He  has 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  El 
Monte  (Calif.)  Herald  and  Cul¬ 
ver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News, 
served  in  the  Marines  and  served 
with  the  Peace  Corps  in  East 
Africa.  His  grandfather  and 
father  were  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
men.  He  and  his  wife  have  a 
two-year-old  son. 

“Bob  Laird  and  I  worked  well 
together  at  the  World-Telegram 
and  I  hope  we  will  complement 


each  other  here,”  said  Mr. 
Klein.  “He  is  a  quiet  and  very 
deep  man  and  makes  a  lasting 
impression.” 

Martin  Perlmutter,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Mirror  and 
New  York  Post  was  borrowed 
from  a  city  agency  to  help  Mr. 
Klein  until  Mr.  Laird  could  re¬ 
port  for  duty. 

Newsmen  Are  Aides 

Oliver  Pilat,  veteran  political 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Post, 
is  an  assistant  to  the  Mayor 
($18,000).  He’s  in  charge  of 
proclamations  and  awards,  ar¬ 
ranges  for  the  “night  watch” 
in  which  a  Commissioner  or 
other  high  official  is  on  duty  at 
City  Hall  all  night  and  has 
many  varied  duties. 

Werner  Kramarsky,  son-in- 
law  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  York  Post,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Mayor’s  correspondence.  He 
formerly  was  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  County 
Democratic  Committee  and 
during  the  transit  strike  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
press  staff  at  City  Hall. 

Barry  Gottehrer,  formerly  a 
prize-winning  writer  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  “New 
York  In  Crisis”  series  that 
helped  propel  Lindsay  into  City 
Hall,  is  an  assistant  to  the 
Mayor,  aiding  with  releases  and 
with  the  poverty  program  and 
other  assignments  ($18,000). 

Miss  Teri  Calabrese,  the 
Mayor’s  appointments  secretary, 
formerly  was  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  and  engaged  in  public 
relations  work  in  Hollywo^  for 
12  years. 

Speech  Writer 

James  Carberry,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Penn  Yan  (N.Y.) 
Courier  &  Express,  formerly  in 
the  Washing^ton  office  of  John 
V.  Lindsay,  when  he  was  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  New  York  City’s 
17th  Congressional  (“Silk 
Stocking”)  District,  is  a  speech 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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AP’s  Wirephoto  Net 
Made  More  Flexible 


The  Associated  Press  is  mak¬ 
ing  major  changes  in  the  rout¬ 
ing  of  its  Wirephoto  network 
with  the  aim  of  providing  im¬ 
proved  service  to  its  members. 

General  Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  said  the  revised  facilities 
“will  enable  us  to  be  much  more 
flexible  in  distributing  a  more 
useful  Wirephoto  report.” 

The  new  wire  routings,  which 
cover  most  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  become  effective  Sun- 
»Iay,  March  6.  Some  have  been 
activated  over  the  last  two 
weeks. 

“We  now  can  do  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  moving  regionally  use¬ 
ful  pictures  across  state  lines,” 
Mr.  Gallagher  said.  “We  will 
be  devoting  more  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  regional  splits,  and 
will  be  able  to  confine  regional 
copy  more  closely  to  areas  of 
primary  interest.  This  in  turn 
will  produce  a  better  edited  gen¬ 
eral  report.  Top  general  pictures 
should  move  on  an  even  speedier 
basis  than  in  the  past.” 

Chicago  Is  the  Hub 

A  new  system  of  regional  con¬ 
trol  bureaus,  Mr.  Gallagher  said, 
will  implement  the  revised  Wire¬ 
photo  operation.  These  points 
will  include  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Washington,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston. 


Chicago  is  to  be  the  hub  of 
the  largest  regional  control  op¬ 
eration,  with  nine  network  legs 
fanning  out  into  13  midwest 
states.  The  Chicago  control  desk 
will  work  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  New’  York  network 
monitors  to  see  that  pictures  of 
state  and  regional  values  are 
handled  pi-omptly,  and  that  top 
geneial  interest  pictures  move 
directly  into  al.  points. 

The  Chicago  control  desk  will 
be  able  to  route  midwest  re¬ 
gional  pictures  into  any  desired 
combination  of  states  w’here  the 
copy  may  have  interest. 

In  the  southeast,  the  Atlanta 
control  desk  similarly  will  han¬ 
dle  routing  of  regional  picture 
copy  onto  network  legs  into 
eight  southern  states.  Compar¬ 
able  operations  will  be  handled 
from  the  other  regional  control 
bureaus. 

Major  areas  not  affected  by 
the  change  are  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  New’  England, 
where  regional  control  opera¬ 
tions  long  have  been  in  effect. 

“This  is  the  most  extensive 
Wirephoto  netw’ork  realignment 
since  AP  pioneered  in  w’ire  pic¬ 
ture  transmission  starting  in 
1935,”  Mr.  Gallagher  said. 
“Months  of  preparation  have 
gone  into  this  project  to  make 
the  Wirephoto  report  more  use¬ 
ful  for  all  members.” 


Paper  Continues 
To  Publish  While 
Printers  Picket 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Super\’isory  personnel,  execu¬ 
tives  and  stockholders  were 
helping  to  get  out  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader  this  week 
following  a  strike  Feb.  26  by 
35  union  printers. 

While  pressmen,  stereotypers 
and  mailers  honored  their  con¬ 
tracts,  typographical  union 
pickets  ringed  the  newspaper 
plant  in  protest  chiefly  against 
the  tape-punching  learner  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  contract  w’hich  has 
been  in  effect  for  six  years. 

William  H.  Leopard,  publisher 
of  the  Argus-Leader,  a  member 
of  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  said 
the  printers  were  insisting  that 
only  apprentices  and  journey¬ 
men  do  Teletypesetter  tape 
learner  work.  However,  Mr. 
Leopard  said  four  girls  in  this 
department  receive  the  journey¬ 
man  pay  scale. 


Richard  Hollander 


“The  union  has  never  been 
able  to  furnish  us  with  com¬ 
petent  help  in  this  area,”  he 
said. 

Another  issue  in  the  strike  is 
w’ages. 

The  evening  Argus-Leader 
continued  publication  with  four 
editions  on  Saturday  (Feb.  26), 
40  pages  Sunday  and  16  pages 
Monday. 

• 

McGiffili  Purchases 
Paso  Robles  Daily 

Paso  Robles,  Calif. 

Sale  of  the  Paso  Robles  Daily 
Press  and  the  weekly  North 
County  Journal  to  James  J.  Mc- 
Giffin  of  Red  Bluff  was  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  28  by  Arthur  C. 
Youngberg,  ow’ner  of  the  tw’o 
newspapers. 

The  sale  was  effective  March 
1.  New’spaper  broker  Joseph 
Snyder  of  Anaheim  represent^ 
the  seller  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  McGiffin  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Red  Bluff  (Calif.) 
Daily  News.  He  plans  to  move 
to  Paso  Robles. 

He  has  named  W'illiam  Asbuiw’ 


as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Press  and  Journal.  Mr.  Asbury 
has  been  political  editor  of  the 
Redding  Record-Searchlight 
since  1963. 

Mr.  McGiffin,  41,  is  a  fourth 
generation  new’spaperman.  His 
great-grandfather  founded  the 
Fairfield  (Iowa)  Daily  Ledger. 

Libel  Case  Stands 

Concord,  N.  H. 

The  Concord  Daily  Monitor 
must  defend  a  libel  suit  in  which 
former  Governor  Wesley  Powell 
seeks  $500,000  for  an  editorial 
it  published  concerning  an  issue 
before  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Pow’ell  w’as  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  at  the  time.  The 
New’  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
ruled  the  complaint  “sufficiently 
alleges  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.” 

Strike  Vote  Asked 

Boston 

Members  of  the  Typographical 
Union  here  will  vote  Sunday  on 
a  strike  proposal  and  their  local 
president,  Eugene  J.  .Samulski, 
says  he  will  urge  them  to  vote 
yes.  Contract  negotiations  with 
the  city’s  three  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  have  been  under  way  for 
15  months.  The  old  agreements 
expired  Dec.  31. 


O’Rourke  Retires, 
Hollander  Moves 
To  Editor’s  Desk 

Washington 

John  T.  O’Rourke  retired  this 
week  as  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News.  He  joined  the 
paper  in  1928  as  a  reporter.  Al¬ 
most  a  lifelong  Washingtonian, 
Mr.  O’Rourke  was  appointed 
editor  in  1939,  and  in  terms  of 
years  of  service  is  the  dean  of 
Washington’s  daily  newspaper 
editors. 

Regarding  his  tenure,  Mr. 
O’Rourke  commented:  “If  I 
hadn’t  been  paid  to  hold  this 
job,  it  would  have  been  worth 
paying  for  to  have  it.  I’ve  had 
a  ringside  seat  at  the  w’orld’s 
greatest  show.  In  addition  to  all 
that,  if  anyone  thinks  that 
things  are  a  bit  better  because 
I’ve  been  here.  I’m  grateful.” 

Mr.  O’Rourke  earned  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  “crusading”  editor 
over  the  years.  He  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  individualists  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  daily  press. 

Succeeding  Mr.  O’Rourke  is 
Richard  Hollander,  w’ho  has 
been  managing  editor  for  the 
past  20  years.  He  joined  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1929  as  a  copy  boy.  Nicho¬ 
las  Blatchford,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hollander  as 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  O’Rourke  said  he  plans 
to  continue  his  association  with 
the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  he  is  a  past 
president. 

In  announcing  the  changes 
here.  Jack  R.  Howard,  president 
and  general  editorial  manager 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
said : 

“The  Washington  Daily  News 
for  nearly  three  decades  re¬ 
flected  the  versatility,  imagina¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm  and  profession¬ 
al  confidence  of  its  editor,  John 
O’Rourke,  my  friend  and  as¬ 
sociate  of  more  than  30  years. 
Our  appreciation  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  is  measureless.” 

• 

3  ‘Tackle’  Prizes 

Henry  Schaefer,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
won  the  $300  first  prize  in  the 
1965  James  A.  Henshall  contest 
for  “interpretive  reporting  of 
sport  fishing”  sponsored  annual¬ 
ly  by  the  American  Fishing 
■Tackle  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago.  Second  prize  of 
$200  went  to  John  Warren,  Mo¬ 
line  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch;  third 
prize  of  $100  to  Hartt  WixMn, 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News. 
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Sheppard  Publicity 
Ruling  Due  by  June 


Washington 

The  Press  and  the  Bar,  not  to 
mention  the  general  public, 
await  with  some  concern  w'hat 
the  Supreme  Court  will  have  to 
say  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  free  press  prevented  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Sheppard  from  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  trial  11  years  ago  in 
Cleveland. 

For  two  hours  on  Feb.  28  the 
court  heard  arguments  bearing 
on  the  issues  of  possible  preju¬ 
dice  during  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Sheppard  for  murdering  his  first 
wife,  Marilyn.  He  has  stead¬ 
fastly  asserted  his  innocence  and 
is  now  out  on  bail  until  the  high¬ 
est  court  rules  on  his  case.  He 
was  convicted  of  second  degree 
murder. 

His  lawyer,  F.  Lee  Bailey  of 
Boston,  in  effect,  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  delineate  the 
areas  of  news  coverage  which 
might  be  deemed  prejudicial 
enough  for  a  court  to  void  a 
conviction  in  a  criminal  case, 
even  where  jurors  have  sworn 
they  were  not  influenced  by  the 
stories,  pictures,  etc, 

I’p  to  the  Judge 

Still  contending  that  Dr.  Sam 
got  a  fair  trial,  despite  circus 
publicity,  Ohio  Attorney  General 
William  Saxbe  told  the  court:  “I 
for  one  don’t  feel  we  have  to 
throw  out  the  First  Amendment 
to  preserve  the  Sixth  ...  A  good 
trial  is  up  to  the  court.  You  have 
a  good  press  and  you  have  a  bad 
press.  I  think  the  judge  in  this 
case  ran  a  good  case  and  got  a 
good  jury.” 

Dr.  Sheppard,  an  osteopath, 
and  his  second  wife,  the  former 
Ariane  Tebbenjohans,  gripped 
hands  as  the  lawyers  argued 
before  the  court.  They  sat  in  the 
spectators’  gallery  with  Sam 
Sheppard  Jr.,  19.  A  decision  is 
expected  by  June,  before  the 
court  recesses  for  the  summer. 

After  the  court  session.  Dr. 
Sheppard  and  his  attorney  an¬ 
swered  a  few  questions  at  an 
impromptu  meeting  with  re¬ 
porters. 

Dr.  Sheppard,  who  spent  nine 
years  in  prison  imtil  District 
Judge  Carl  Weinman  ruled  that 
pre-trial  publicity  had  denied 
him  an  impartial  judge  and  jury, 
was  asked  what  he  thought  his 
chances  were  of  being  found 
gruilty  again  if  a  new  trial  is 
ordered. 

He  replied:  “You  know  the 
possibility  of  that.  I’m  a  surgeon 
and  in  my  business  we  never  say 
never.” 


argument  centered  on  considera¬ 
tion  by  lower  courts  of  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  late  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist,  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  that 
the  Trial  Judge,  Edwmrd  Bly- 
thin,  had  told  her  before  the 
trial  that  Sheppard  was  “guilty 
as  hell.” 

Miss  Kilgallen  claimed  Bly- 
thin,  also  now  dead,  made  this 
statement  in  an  interview  and 
also  remarked,  “it’s  an  open  and 
shut  case.” 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  since  the 
trial  had  not  yet  begun,  Blythin 
could  only  have  “persuaded  him¬ 
self  from  news  media”  accounts 
of  the  murder. 

Prosecuting  Attorney  John  T. 
Corrigan  countered,  however, 
that  “from  the  record  w’e  will  not 
find  Judge  Blythin  was  preju¬ 
diced  in  any  way.” 

And  Mr.  Saxbe  said  that  even 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  Bly¬ 
thin  was  prejudiced — “and  he 
was  not” — Sheppard’s  convic¬ 
tion  should  stand  unless  the 
prejudice  was  passed  on  to  the 
jury. 

Mr,  Corrigan  told  the  justices 
“we  have  on  trial  the  jury  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States.” 

“Are  we  going  to  permit 
throwing  it  into  the  kitchen  sink 
when  the  record  proves  all  of 
his  rights  were  afforded  him  by 
an  unbiased  judge,  by  a  jury 
that  was  seated  by  competent 
counsel?”  Mr.  Corrigan  asked. 

Effort  to  Avoid  Libel 

Mr.  Bailey  called  the  court’s 
attention  to  parts  of  his  brief 
that  spell  out  the  way  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  crusaded  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  trial  of  Dr.  Sheppard 
by  prodding  law  enforcement 
officials.  He  presented  a  theory 
that  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  then  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press,  had  precipitated 
the  trial  and  press  for  a  convic¬ 
tion  to  save  the  newspaper  from 
a  libel  suit  if  the  defendant  had 
been  acquitted. 

According  to  Mr.  Bailey,  edi¬ 
tor  Seltzer  felt  “the  fix  was  in” 
with  police  and  other  officials 
to  prevent  Sheppard  from  com¬ 
ing  to  trial.  He  charged  that 
the  “manipulation”  of  elected 
officials  by  the  Cleveland  Press 
shortly  before  elections  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
viction. 

(Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  at  Albany 
and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  a  church  group  this 
week,  in  general  comment  on  the 
Sheppard  case,  that  it  was  the 
failure  of  law  enforcement  offi¬ 


cials  to  pursue  the  murder  in¬ 
quiry  promptly  and  diligently 
which  sent  the  Cleveland  news¬ 
papers  into  action.) 

Chief  Justice  Warren  asked 
Dr.  Sheppard’s  lawyer  whether 
he  felt  that  it  w’as  possible  for 
anyone  to  receive  a  fair  trial 
in  a  similar  case  where  news 
media  were  so  interested,  Mr. 
Bailey  replied  that  there  w'ere 
“certain  kinds”  of  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity  which  are  “so  inherently 
prejudicial”  that  trial  by  news¬ 
paper  is  a  matter  of  record. 

He  stressed  that  he  did  not 
present  any  “new’  ideas  for 
shackling  the  press,”  but  relied 
on  remedies  w’ithin  the  law  to 
meet  the  problem  of  excessive 
publicity. 

In  behalf  of  his  client’s  plea, 
Mr.  Bailey  also  referred  to 
broadcasts  by  Walter  Winchell 
and  Bob  Considine  w’hich  were 
considered  to  be  damaging  to 
the  defense  before  trial. 

NRLB  Blames 
Newspapers  in 
Voiding  Election 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  set  aside  a  Mississippi 
labor  -  management  election  on 
the  ground  that  anti-union  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  editorials  and 
cartoons  prejudiced  the  result. 

In  a  unanimous  decision,  the 
five-member  board  ruled  that 
publications  in  the  Magee  Cour¬ 
ier  and  the  Simpson  County 
News,  both  weeklies,  made  in¬ 
flammatory  appeals  to  racial 
feelings,  linked  unions  with  civil 
rights  and  communism,  and  im¬ 
plied  union  dues  would  reach 
Communist  Party  coffers. 

The  effort  was  made  prior  to 
a  1965  balloting  by  employes  of 
the  Universal  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  who  turned  down  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers,  by  a  vote  of 
287-272. 

The  board  noted  that  neither 
newspaper  would  accept  pro¬ 
union  advertisements  and  that 
they  had  received  anti-union  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  other  papers 
in  the  state,  which  had  recently 
printed  similar  material  during 
union  campaigns  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

It  stated  that  “the  editors 
and  other,  unidentified,  third 
parties”  were  responsible  for 
spreading  the  word  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  union  could  spell  only 
economic  hardship  for  the  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  NLRB  has  declared  that 
a  second  election  by  secret  bal¬ 
lot  shall  be  conducted  among  the 
employes. 


SDX  Chapter 
Won’t  Fight 
News  Ban 

Tucson 

The  Southern  Arizona  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  won’t  chal¬ 
lenge  Superior  Court  Judge 
Richard  Roylston’s  ruling  to  bar 
local  law  enforcement  officials 
from  discussing  the  Charles  H. 
Schmid  Jr.  murder  cases. 

Acting  on  advice  of  their  at¬ 
torney,  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  society  voted 
to  drop  plans  to  challenge  the 
Roylston  ruling  in  court. 

The  attorney  advised  chapter 
members  that  from  a  legal 
standpoint  they  are  not  an  ag¬ 
grieved  party,  either  individual¬ 
ly  or  collectively. 

Any  suit  challenging  the  rul¬ 
ing  should  be  initiated  by  one  of 
the  Tucson  daily  newspapers  or 
television  stations  named  in  de¬ 
fense  attorney  William  Tinney 
Jr.’s  motion  which  led  to  the 
Roylston  ruling,  the  attorney 
said. 

On  Nov.  22,  Roylston  enjoined 
Sheriff  Waldon  V.  Burr  and  Po¬ 
lice  Chief  Bernard  L.  Garmire 
Ij’om  discussing  the  Schmid 
cai  s  and  ordered  County  Atty. 
Nonnan  E,  Green — as  an  officer 
of  the  court — also  to  remain  si¬ 
lent.  The  bans  also  apply  to  all 
employes  of  the  three  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers. 

At  the  same  time,  however, 
Roylston  refused  another  re¬ 
quest  by  Tinney  to  enjoin  local 
news  media  from  writing  or 
broadcasting  stories  on  the 
Schmid  cases. 

Chapter  members  voted  to  re¬ 
turn  all  contributions  received 
for  the  proposed  legal  challenge 
from  outside  sources. 

They  served  notice  that  “in 
the  event  the  Roylston  ruling 
should  establish  a  precedent,  or 
if  subsequent  court  rulings 
should  again  raise  the  issue  of 
an  infringement  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  they  would  at  that 
time  again  review  the  issue,  and 
take  such  action,  either  directly 
or  in  support  of  the  interested 
parties,  as  might  appear  neces¬ 
sary.” 

• 

Fischer  Returns 

Chicaco 

Maurice  Fischer  is  returning 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  as 
assistant  to  the  editor,  Roy  M.  i 
Fisher.  Last  January  he  was 
named  managing  editor  of  Ar¬ 
lington  Day,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  recently  by  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  He  will  be  replaced 
on  the  Day  by  William  J.  Kie- 
daisch.  News  feature  editor. 


Much  of  the  allotted  time  for 
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AP’s  Big  Problem:  $60  Million  Budget  for  News 

1*9  news  and  information  area,  broadcasting 

remarkable  advances,  but  the  field  has  only  been 
^  jjj  vvhat  should  be  the  greatest  potential  for  public 
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Twenty-eight  newspapers 
came  into  Associated  Press 
membership — three  starting  as 
new  newspapers  and  25  coming 
from  established  dailies — during 
1965,  a  year  which  saw  publish¬ 
ing  membership  achieve  gains 
“which  were  the  greatest  for 
any  year  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.” 

The  increase  was  noted  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  in  his  annual  report  to 
members  which  emphasized  that 
the  pace  of  world  developments, 
scientific  achievements,  and  ex- 
])anding  areas  of  coverage  were 
creating  a  “news  explosion” 
which  constituted  AP’s  biggest 
single  problem. 

Obser\’ing  that  .4P  brought 
the  news  report  to  more  than 
900  million  people  throughout 
the  world  in  1965,  Mr.  Gallagher 
said:  “Although  the  service 
moves  three  million  words  on  its 
wires  every  24-hours,  it  could 
easily  double  this  amount  as  the 
fields  of  knowledge  and  news 
expand.” 

Noting  that  the  question  of 
whether  big  government  is  good 
or  bad  was  “a  controversial  po¬ 
litical  subject,”  the  AP  executive 
commented:  “But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  big  government 
makes  more  news.  To  take  .some 
examples:  15  years  ago  there 
was  no  space  program,  but  today 
dozens  of  .specially  trained  re¬ 
porters  are  assigned  to  space 
coverage;  there  is  a  new  cabinet 
post  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment  which  will  affect 
every  major  community  in  the 
country,  making  news  in  each; 
to  this  can  be  added  the  poverty 
program,  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Peace  Corps  and  others.” 

Conflict  Coverage  Crows 

Continuing  the  theme,  Mr. 
Gallagher  said:  “Not  many 
years  ago  international  conflicts 
producing  news  were  confined  to 
Europe  and  the  few  big  nations 
of  Asia.  Today  there  is  Rho¬ 
desia,  the  Congo,  Nigeria,  Ken¬ 
ya,  Santo  Domingo,  Panama, 
Pakistan,  India  and  Viet  Nam. 
The  list  grows  yearly. 

“Social  revolutions  sweep 
much  of  the  w'orld.  The  educa¬ 
tion  explosion  itself  produces 
news  every  day  ranging  from 
scientific  discoveries  to  teachers’ 
salaries  and  new  schools.  As  the 
world  grows  more  complex  and 
more  sophisticated  it  develops 
more  problems  and  more  new's. 

“This  explosion  of  news  places 
the  editor  in  the  same  position 
as  the  college  president  w’ho 


must  try  to  compress  and  design 
teaching  to  produce  not  only  the 
specialist  but  tbe  w’ell  rounded 
student  as  w'ell  while  the  field 
of  knowledge  expands  with 
frightening  rapidity.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  detailed  the  in¬ 
novations  introduced  by  AP  to 
cope  w’ith  the  new  problems  both 
on  the  technical  and  editorial 
fronts: 

•  A  task  force  of  specialists 
was  set  up  to  report,  edit  and 
photograph  racial  developments. 

•  Another  task  force  of  writ¬ 
ers  named  as  a  mobile  emergen¬ 
cy  force  to  be  assigned  to  enter¬ 
prise  projects. 

•  Assignment  of  specialists. 
“To  the  list  of  science,  aerospace, 
education,  religion  and  other 
standard  areas,  we  have  added 
in  the  past  year  intensified  cov¬ 
erage  of  consumer  interests.” 

•  New’  fields  of  reporting, 
ranging  from  explaining  how  big 
government  works  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  to  taking  a  low’-brow’  look 
at  high-brow’  society  from 
Cannes  to  Palm  Beach,  were 
entered. 

Technical  advances  included: 

•  A  new  communications  de¬ 
partment  organized  under  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  Dan  De 
Luce  as  a  planning  instrument 
to  explore  the  potentials  in  the 
“Satellite  Age”  and  apply  new 
communications  developments  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  AP’s  sys¬ 
tem. 

•  Automatic  Wirephoto  intro¬ 
duced.  More  than  150  members 
in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Europe 
signed  for  fully  automatic  proc¬ 
ess. 

•  A  24-hour  leased  circuit 
connecting  the  cable  desk  in  New 
York  with  the  AP  bureau  in 
Saigon  improved  communica¬ 
tions  to  and  from  Viet  Nam. 

•  Transmission  of  the  news 
report  to  subscribers  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Southeast  Asia  was 
shifted  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila.  The  reliability  of  the 
radioteletype  signals  was  much 
greater  than  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem. 

•  Dataspeed  service  .was 
started  to  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  by  cable  under  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

•  A  new  Technical  Center, 
staffed  by  Associated  Press  en¬ 
gineering  and  maintenance  spe¬ 
cialists,  was  created  in  St.  Louis 
to  work  with  staff  technicians  in 
the  field  and  with  newspaper 
production  executives. 

•  For  English  language  radio 
stations  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico,  AP  began 


In  the  news  and  information  area,  broadcasting  has  made 
remarkable  advances,  but  the  field  has  only  been  scratched 
in  what  should  be  the  greatest  potential  for  public  good  for 
both  networks  and  local  stations.  I  am  most  proud  of  my 
contribution  to  tbe  creation,  expansion  and  position  of  NBC 
News — the  largest  news  organization  in  broadcasting  and, 
I  believe,  the  most  influential  in  its  regular  news  programs, 
its  instant  news  specials  and  its  pre-planned  news  actualities. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  CBS  News  and  ABC  News  are  not 
excellent  news  organizations — they  are,  and  since  a  news 
organization  “starts  over”  on  each  new  venture,  there  are 
occasions  when  its  competitors  may  do  a  more  enterprising 
job  than  NBC.  Generally,  however,  I  think  it  fair  to  conclude 
that  NBC  News  is  outstanding  at  the  present  time. 

NBC  News  spends  about  60  million  dollars  a  year  and  has 
800  full  time  employes;  it  provides  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
television  network  schedule;  and  a  substantial  part  of  the 
programming  of  NBC’s  Radio  Network,  owned  radio  stations, 
owned  television  stations  and  its  news  programs  are  widely 
distributed  abroad. 

Furthermore,  the  news  operation  has  shown  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  increasing  revenues;  the  Huntley-Brinkley  daily  broad¬ 
casts  are  financially  successful;  tbe  news  actualities  on  the 
Television  Network  gross  increasingly  larger  sums;  the  news 
operations  on  NBC’s  five  owned  television  stations  are  their 
most  profitable  programming;  and  news  is  the  staple  that 
aids  NBC’s  radio  operations  in  being  in  the  black. 

1  believe  all  broadcast  news  organizations  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  field  of  communications.  There 
is  an  obligation  to  present  extensive  news  reports  seven  nights 
a  week  at  appropriate  time  periods,  a  move  that  NBC  took 
in  1965.  In  my  opinion,  experiments  should  now  be  started 
to  expand  these  daily  half-hour  network  news  programs  to 
an  hour  a  day. 

(An  excerpt  from  a  letter  in  which  ROBERT  E.  KINTNER 
resigned  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  effective  March  31.) 


transmitting  its  broadcast  wire 
by  radioteletype.  The  broadcast 
wire  was  also  going  by  a  special 
communications  network  to  the 
Mediterranean  area. 

•  The  European  Wirephoto 
netw’ork  was  extended  to  Spain, 
the  16th  country  on  this  unusual 
AP  facility. 

2,780  Broadcasters 

At  the  end  of  1965,  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher  reported,  there  were 
2,780  broadcasters  in  AP  mem¬ 
bership,  a  new  high  and  a  net 
increase  of  57  stations  over  1964. 
The  number  of  members  and 


subscribers  abroad  also  grew, 
with  the  greatest  gain  in  Latin 
America  where  48  new  news 
subscribers  were  added  and  22 
new  photo  subscribers. 

Gains  in  newspaper  member¬ 
ship  were  the  strongest  since 
World  War  II,  he  said.  (Last 
available  figure  for  AP  news¬ 
paper  membership  covered  1962 
and  was  reported  at  1,729  do¬ 
mestic  publications.) 

The  number  of  members  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Wirephoto  net¬ 
work  last  year  represented  the 
largest  increase  in  eight  years, 
31  more  subscribers  taking  the 


(Jeorge  Who?. . . Martha  Who? 

(Kindergarten  Stuff) 

On  the  opposite  page  (at  the  right)  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  page  that  appeared  in  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  on  February  22,  showing  a  collection  of 
drawings  by  pupils  in  Mrs.  Karl  Thoorsell’s  kinder¬ 
garten  class  at  Lake  Geneva  Central  School.  The 
sketches  resulted  from  a  creativity  project  which 
the  teacher  initiated  to  test  the  children’s  response 
to  what  they  read  about  two  great  Americans — 
George  and  Martha  Washington.  The  Gazette  editors 
decided  it  would  make  an  appropriate  feature  for 
Washington’s  Birthday. 
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Who? 


CLLCN  McSPAXWCN 


DAVID  GEORGE 


n«M  tkMckM.  Mrt.  Rari  TWwII  toUt  m.  m  •(  Pml* 
4»M  CMTf*  WMktafiM  Mrf  Ml  flm  Utfy.  MaitAa.  m  mtn 
tkrvafk  tb*  t7«i  M  Imt  Ua4«rf artea  rMMtva  la  Laki  Geaeva’a 
Ccalral  Bra4i  irbul. 

W«  hava  trM  to  pmf  Iba  pktam  af  Wartlaftoa  at  tba 
tof  katf  a(  tba  mK  ui  tba  ptetam  af  Martha  WaiMagtoa  at 
the  hattoai.  Hawavar.  *a  raa't  raaRy  ha  lara  »a>a  iaccat<a<. 
If  «a  ba«a  plaraa  Gaarpa  vbara  Martha  tfptU  to  ha. 
ar  aka  aana.  *a  ara  tarry  hat  aa  faal  aar  arrar  la  aa4mua4- 


Mat.  Tbaariall  hatoaat  to  uy  that  tba  Hathii 
lUar  apparal  la  all  Blailratlaat  la  tba  hash.  | 
MUif  far  tha  UBilarMy  af  waia  af  tba  ah 
ilaa  to  aM,  toa,  that  aay  taiaiiaa  tbai  appear 


SISA\  M\GF.E 


JOHN  ALLENSTEIN 


LINDA  PETERSEN 


TERRI  HIRO 


CH\RL£S  ROSS 


BCOrr  DR.AKE 


MARCY  PLA&ECKl 


TERRI  MALECKI 


And  Martha  Who? 


CAKOI,  BEVIM 


JIM  SANDBERG 


O^RODAIMITR 


West  Newsprint  Hike 
May  Reflect  in  East 


A  ringing  round  of  “no  com¬ 
ments”  from  East  coast  news¬ 
print  suppliers  followed  this 
week’s  move  by  the  Crowm  Zel- 
lerbach  Corporation  which  re¬ 
stored  the  price  of  newsprint  in 
Western  markets  to  $134  a  ton, 
effective  April  1.  Thus,  a  $10  a 
ton  price  cut  made  in  1964 — 
criticized  at  the  time  by  Easteim 
producers  as  making  “little  eco¬ 
nomic  sense” — was  cancelled. 

Now,  attention  is  focused  on 
Eastern  suppliers  who  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  considering  price 
Increases.  Also,  MacMillan- 
Bloedel  and  Powell  River  Ltd., 
initiator  of  the  1964  Western 
price  cut  to  $124  a  ton  (it  was 
the  first  widespread  decline  in 
30  years)  is  being  closely 
w’atched.  But  J.  V.  Clyne,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Vancouver,  B.C.  firm, 
declined  to  say  whether  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  producer  would  follow 
suit  with  an  increase. 

“Because  one  manufacturer 
increases  its  price,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  others  will 
follow,”  said  Mr.  Clyne.  “We 
will  make  our  decision  in  due 
course.”  Crown  Zellerbach 
blamed  the  price  rise  on  the  “rise 
in  manufacturing  costs  for  news¬ 
print  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Western  Canada  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  15 
months.” 

Record  Demand 

However,  it  is  also  known 
that  demand  for  newsprint  in 
the  West  is  high,  the  majority 
of  mills  producing  at  capacity. 
Currently  order  books  reflect  a 
“sold  out”  status  and  it  is 
thought  that  Crown  Zellerbach 
decided  to  take  short  term  prof¬ 
its.  Industry  analysts  say  that 
one  reason  MacMillan-Bloedel 
may  not  follow  along  the  price 
increase  path  is  that  Mr.  Clyne 
is  taking  the  long-term  view, 
estimating  that  in  18  months 
the  situation  may  be  reversed 
by  the  development  of  a  “buyer’s 
market.” 

According  to  sources.  Eastern 
suppliers  are  gratified  by  the 
price  restoration  in  the  West.  It 
is  seen  as  strengthening  the 
position  of  those  producers  who 
favor  a  price  increase  from  $134 
a  ton  which  has  held  in  the  East 
since  1957.  Also,  they  have  been 
selling  at  a  disadvantage  in 
areas  where  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  territories  overlap.  Another 
factor  is  that  most  forest  prod¬ 
ucts,  with  the  exception  of  news¬ 
print,  have  increased  in  price 
during  the  past  10  months. 

There  were  some  reports  this 
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week  that  an  Eastern  price  in¬ 
crease  could  be  announced  with¬ 
in  the  week.  Although  jiroducers 
would  make  no  comment,  all  in¬ 
dications  were  that  these  re¬ 
ports  w'ere  not  true.  But  some 
big  buyers  of  newsprint  said 
they  thought  it  “highly  likely” 
that  a  price  increase  may  w’ell 
be  timed  for  early  next  year. 

Trade  sources  said  that  most 
producers  W’ould  be  waiting  to 
see  what  happened  in  the  West. 
If  the  restoration  of  prices  there 
becomes  general,  they  felt  it 
would  have  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  prices  in  the  East.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  unless 
other  major  newsprint  producers 
go  along.  Crown  Zellerbach  will 
have  to  rescind  its  price  increase. 
«  «  * 

DISCOUNT  DATE  SET 
March  31  is  the  date  set  for 
the  introduction  of  incentive 
loading  of  freight  cars  carrying 
newsprint  from  North  Eastern 
producing  points  in  the  U.S.,  it 
was  learned  this  week. 

• 

IR  Director  Named 

San  Diego 
Gary  D.  Goss,  assistant  indus¬ 
trial  relations  director  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to 
director.  He  succeeds  James  H. 
Smith,  who  has  been  named 
industrial  relations  director  for 
Copley  Press  Inc.  Mr.  Goss  has 
been  with  the  newspapers  for 
five  years. 


Harry  C.  McLain 


CAM  Appointed 

Wells  B.  Smith,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Harry  C.  McLain  as  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the 
firm,  which  performs  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  functions 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  as  well  as  the  Sunday 
Examiner  &  Chronicle.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lain  replaces  Carl  T.  Gilman, 
who  is  retiring. 

George  Putz,  assistant  to  the 
advertising  director,  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  classified. 

Mr.  McLain  has  served  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Company  in  an  advisory 
capacity  since  its  inception  in 
September,  1965.  He  w'as  for¬ 
merly  associate  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  News  Call  Bulletin. 

A  native  of  North  Dakota,  he 
has  lived  in  the  Bay  Area  since 
1961,  when  he  joined  the  News 
Call  Bulletin  as  its  ad  director. 


AFA  Backs  Publishers 
On  Liquor  Price  Ads 

The  Advertising  Federations 
America  has  joined  the  Ner 
York  State  Publishers  Assoch 
tion  in  supporting  repeal  of  tk 
section  of  the  State’s  1964  Al¬ 
coholic  Beverage  Control  La* 
prohibiting  the  advertising  f 
liquor  and  beer  retail  prices. 

“Like  NYSPA,  we  believe  that 
competitive  price  advertising  rf 
liquor  and  beer  will  definitely  be 
in  the  consumer’s  favor,”  .AF.( 
said,  “and  feel  that  this  bill  wj] 
remove  the  discriminatory  re 
strictions  imposed  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  segment  of  business.  Tbe 
consumer  is  entitled  to  be  kept 
fully  informed  as  to  alcoholic 
beverage  prices,  the  same  as  be 
is  of  other  commodity  prices, 
Spirited  competition  in  all  lines 
of  business  always  results  in  4- 
rect  benefit  to  the  buying  public 
and  this  case  is  no  exception. 

“We  have  always  maintained 
that  so  long  as  it  is  legal  to 
manufacture  and  merchandises 
product  it  must  also  be  legal  to 
advertise  that  product  in  trw 
competitive  style.  Otherwise  dis¬ 
crimination  results,  business  is 
stifled,  the  buying  public  suffers 
and  the  basic  American  tenet  of 
free  enterprise  is  threatened." 

• 

Old  Taylor  in  Prim 

A  new  $2  million  Old  Taylor 
advertising  campaign  has  bee 
readied  by  National  Distillers 
for  more  than  200  newspapers. 
The  agency,  BBDO,  has  pre 
pared  black-and-white  1200:5#: 
and  300-line  size  ads  showing  u 
attractive  young  couple  enjoyinf 
life  in  informal  photograpb 
taken  around  the  company’s 
limestone  castle  headquarters  ii 
Kentucky. 


5,212  TONS  OF  NEWSPRINT  arrived  at  Lortg  Beach, 
Calif,  from  British  Columbia  aboard  the  ocean-going 
barge  Nootka  Carrier,  marking  a  new  technique  in  the 
shipping  of  Canadian  rolls  on  the  West  Coast.  It  was 
the  first  time  newsprint  had  been  delivered  to  the  Port 
of  Long  Beach  by  barge.  The  steel  365-fot,  all-en¬ 
closed,  82-foot  b>eam  barge  was  towed  1,200  miles  from 
Port  Alberni,  B.  C.,  site  of  the  Powell  River  Paper  Co. 
mills  by  the  tug  Arthur  Foss  of  Seattle.  The  l>arge  also 


carried  236  pallets  of  wood  shingles.  Built  in  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  the  $2*/2*niiMion  barge  is  owned  by  McMillan, 
Bloedel,  and  the  Powell  River  Paper  Co.  the  newsprint 
was  for  the  tndepondont,  Press-Te/egrom  and  othar 
newspapers.  A  sister  barge,  the  Nanoose  Carrier,  will 
be  launched  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  March  5,  to  enabla 
MB&PR  to  provide  a  shuttle  delivery  service  from  Poet 
Albserni  and  Powell  River  mills  to  both  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland. 
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National  Revenue 
Suburbans’  Target 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 
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ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  are  being  used  by  J.  H.  Filbert  Inc.  to  in¬ 
troduce  three  "soft"  margarine  products  in  seven  markets,  all  East 
of  the  Mississippi.  At  Young  &  Rubicam  last  week,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  asked  to  enlist  from  their  papers  strong  merchan¬ 
dising  programs  to  help  them  get  distribution  of  the  product  in  the 
markets.  William  Hottman,  (right),  advertising  manager  for  Filbert, 
said  plans  call  for  advertising  of  at  least  one  of  the  new  products 
in  all  of  their  markets  and  newspapers  have  been  given  a  67% 
share  of  the  ad  budget.  Standing  to  the  loft  of  Mr.  Hottman  is 
Fred  Baxter,  the  agency's  account  supervisor. 


Heights  (Ill.)  Day,  a  daily  ies  have  been  in  trouble  on  this 
newspaper  started  close  to  Chi-  score,  but  they’re  doing  some- 
cago  Jan.  31  by  Field  Enter-  thing  about  it.” 
prises  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 

Chkago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  T.lton  Fasx,rs  Plan 

News,  topped  the  discussions  of  John  Tilton,  publisher.  Twin 
the  publishers  and  managere  at  Cities  Suburban  Newspapers  at 
the  annual  Publishers’  Business  Hopkins,  Minn.,  and  SPF  presi- 
Seminar  of  SPF  for  two  days  dent,  said  he  believed  SPF  pub- 

last  w’eek.  Ushers  will  benefit  from  alliance  .  _ 

with  a  research  center  and  “how  ^  different  kind  of  competition. 

Papers  IMot  Kushy  deeply  will  be  determined  in  the  You’re  forcing  others  to  get  into 

Jack  Petterson,  vicepi-esident  future.”  competition  with  you.” 

of  the  Retail  Merchandising  The  Center  is  to  be  set  up  as  Jerry  Sexton,  manager  of  the 
Corp.,  told  open  sessions  of  the  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  St.  Paul  operation  of  TwMn  Cit- 
group  that  “many  thousands  of  University  and  the  Foundation.  '  ”  ’  ’  ''  . 

dollars”  of  co-operative  advertis-  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  success  of  a  “pay-only-if- 
ing  are  not  spent  by  merchants  Dr.  Donald  R.  Grubb,  head  of  you-sell”  want  ad  program  that 
because  they  are  not  pushed  by  the  journalism  department.  brought  as  many  as  400  new 

newspapers.  Robert  Morrison,  vicepresident  classified  ads  per  week  into  the 

“You  don’t  communicate  with  of  a  Waukegan,  Ill.,  department  Paul  Life  and  Surburban 
the  advertiser,”  Mr.  Petterson  store,  telling  how  a  local  adver-  Newspapers. 

said.  “You  don’t  tell  how  well  an  tiser  looks  at  suburban  news-  Persons  with  merchandise  to  ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 

ad  does.  You  should.  You  should  papers  versus  other  media,  said  sell  pay  for  the  ad,  run  three  the  American  Association  of 
make  it  a  point  to  meet  the  dis-  his  associates  “like  to  see  where  times,  only  if  the  items  are  sold.  Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
tributor  salesman,  tell  them  the  circulation  is  going.”  He  After  the  second  insertion  a  International  Newspaper  Adver- 
about  your  success  with  a  par-  criticized  overplaying  of  national  classified  department  employe  tising  Executives, 
ticular  ad.  and  international  news.  “People  phones  and  asks  if  the  merchan-  The  statement  replaces  a 

“You  should  also  be  the  re-  in  the  suburbs  are  interested  in  dise  has  been  sold.  If  not,  new  similar  one  issued  in  1960. 

tailePs  counselor.  You’ve  got  to  local  news  and  what  their  neigh-  copy  is  suggested  or  a  possible  The  statement  explains  the 

say  ‘no’  to  your  retailer  when  bors  are  doing,”  he  said.  reduction  in  price  of  certain  benefits  of  flexibility  in  inser- 

you  know  something  he  wants  He  also  was  critical  of  news-  items.  In  a  12-weeks  program  tion  dates  to  advertisers,  agen- 
to  advertise  is  not  going  to  sell,  papers  running  “all  kinds  of  ad-  the  newspapers  shared  in  sales  cies  and  newspapers.  “Optional 
“The  important  thing  for  the  vertising  promotion  which  is  not  ranging  from  $105  to  $867.  Up  insertion  dates  work  to  the  bene- 
ad  salesman  is  to  merchandise  worth  a  damn.  It  may  increase  to  51  per  cent  of  the  items  were  of  the  advertiser,”  the  state- 
his  ad.  Make  it  appear  impor-  your  linage,  but  please  don’t  |oid  through  the  want  ads,  Mr.  ment  says,  “by  making  it  pos¬ 
tant  It  is.  Then  watch  carefully  come  up  with  one  every  month.”  Sexton  said.  Average  per  line  gible  for  newspaper  makeup 
where  the  ad  is  placed.  It  can  He  urged  publishers  to  con-  rate  was  18  cents.  advertise- 

make  a  world  of  difference.”  form  with  the  needs  of  retailers  ®  credit  mgnt  when  most  advantageous 

Publishers  went  into  executive  and  time  holiday  ad  promotions  problem,  he  said,  than  when  a  position  is  not  available  .  . 

session  regarding  the  invasion  properly.  He  asked:  32  ad  is  sold  over  the  phone.  Por  newspapers  it  means  the 

of  a  daily  into  the  suburban  ^  „  .  •  ability  to  withhold  ads  from  a 

(Arlington  Heighte)  field.  The  Business  Issue  particular  issue  in  order  to 

meeting  was  described  variously  “Are  you  really  working  to  avoid  overcrowding  or  the  need 

1-  conference”  and  put  out  a  paper  worthy  of  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  for  additional,  uneconomical 

Hiking  the  subject  around.”  area  you’re  in?  My  observation  The  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  pages,  other  material  and  labor, 

Paul  Averill,  publisher  of  the  is  that  you’re  doing  a  half-heart-  and  News  on  Feb.  13  published  “thus  adversely  affecting  even- 
oirrmngham  (Mich.)  Eccentric,  ed  job.  You’ve  got  to  start  doing  its  ninth  South  Central  Michi-  tual  costs  to  both  parties.” 
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a  better  one  for  you’re  facing  gan  Industry  and  Business  Re- 

’  ~  .  port.  This  year’s  special  was  a 

four-section,  80-page  production 
going  extensively  into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  the  area. 

• 

Statement  on  Optional 
Insertions  Reissued 

A  joint  statement  encouraging 
the  use  of  optional  insertion 
dates  for  newspaper  advertising 
has  been  reissued  by  the  Asso- 


The  Man  With  the  Split-Level  Head 


Advertising  And  The  American 


REMARKS 

By  ERNEST  A.  JONES 

President,  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams  Inc.  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit,  February  21, 

Advertising  is  the  background 
music  of  our  times.  It  means 
that  goods  are  moving  , . .  money 
is  changing  hands  .  .  .  people  are 
working. 

There  is  little  need  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
Today  we  enjoy  an  economy  of 
abundance.  Is  there  again  little 
need  for  advertising?  Should  we 
start  under-selling?  And  let  the 
consumption-production  pattern 
adjust  itself? 

When  basic  needs  are  licked, 
then  business  must  turn  to  cre¬ 
ating  and  satisfying  additional 
wants.  And  that  is  advertising’s 
job — for  it  is  mighty  difficult  to 
want  something  you  don’t  know 
about.  Our  economy  will  no 
longer  wait  until  Mrs.  White 
tells  Mrs.  Brown  how  good 
Green’s  pickles  are. 

Many  businesses  now  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  their 
annual  advertising  expenditure 
is  double  or  triple  the  amoimt 
spent  for  plant  and  equipment. 

Competition  forces  them  to  do 
it,  you  say.  And  you  are  right. 
But  what  is  competition? 

Reciprocal  Pressures 

It  is  the  result  of  reciprocal 
pressure.  The  public  stimulated 
to  want.  That  want  then  exerts 
pressure  for  fulfillment.  When — 
as  today — consumption  narrows 
the  gap  with  production  capac¬ 
ity,  capacity  expands,  bounds 
ahead  like  an  electric  rabbit.  The 
result  is  continued  growth. 

Business  in  America  today 
must  stimulate  want — merchan¬ 
dise  discount,  if  you  will — and 
then  scramble  to  fill  that  want. 

Business  does  not  engage  in 
advertising,  in  research,  in 
bringing  out  new  products  and 
adapting  old  products  because  it 
likes  to  do  these  things.  By  its 
very  nature  it  is  forced  to  do 
these  things. 

The  American  business  econ¬ 
omy  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  sensitive 
mechanism  in  the  world  today. 
It  cannot  grow  by  serving  yes¬ 
terday’s  wants.  It  can  only  exist 
today  by  anticipating  tomorrow. 
It  must  continually  stimulate  the 
public  to  serve  the  public. 

Business  does  not  invest  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  advertising 
because  it  loves  to  live  danger¬ 


ously. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  should 
there  be  so  much  advertising  and 
why  should  it  cost  so  much? 
(The  National  Football  League 
Championship  game  this  year 
cost  sponsors  $100  thousand  a 
commercial  minute.  Probably  the 
most  expensive  example  of  com¬ 
mercial  communication  since 
Nero  burned  Rome  ...  to  adver¬ 
tise  a  violin  recital.) 

Advertising  in  all  its  forms 
hurls  some  1500  sales  messages 
a  day  at  the  average  urban 
adult.  In  self-defense  he  appears 
to  have  built  up  an  Inattention 
Curtain  which  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  penetrate. 

Just  to  Get  Attention 

Merely  to  get  the  public’s  at¬ 
tention  calls  for  increased  ad¬ 
vertising,  increased  advertising 
dollars,  and  deepening  the  layer 
of  entertainment  frosting  cover¬ 
ing  the  sales  message. 

For  this  is  a  public  the  like  of 
which  has  never  existed  before. 
Let  us  consider  a  typical  mem¬ 
ber  to  which  you  intend  to  sell — 
say,  a  new  brand  of  toothpaste. 
Let’s  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
Man  With  The  Split-Level  Head 
and  see  some  of  the  worries, 
tensions  and  paradoxes  which 
may  keep  him  from  putting  his 
full  attention  to  the  problem  of 
dingy  teeth. 

This  man  is  the  product — we 
might  almost  say  victim — of  his 
time.  That  he  functions  so  well 
makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  is  tougher-fibered,  more 
nervously  resilient,  more  ten¬ 
acious,  courageous  and  gallant 
than  any  other  at  any  time  in 
history.  And  more  cynical. 

By  the  time  he  has  left  his 
teens  he  has  been  subjected  to 
and  survived  more  frustration, 
disillusion  and  spiritual  mayhem 
than  his  ancestors  experienced  in 
their  lifetimes. 

Rootless  Man 

He  is  the  first  man  in  history 
who  has  no  future  beyond  the 
flight  time  from  the  nearest 
enemy  missile  base. 

Compared  to  his  ancestors, 
this  man  of  ours  is  compara¬ 
tively  rootless,  geographically 
and  spiritually.  He  works  quite 
likely  at  an  occupation  which 
did  not  exist  in  his  father’s  day, 
and  lives  in  a  suburb  which  was 
a  cornfield  ten  years  ago. 

He  has  money — more  money 
per  capita  than  any  other  people 
in  history  except  the  oil- 


drenched  inhabitants  of  Kuwait. 
But  it  is  money  without  mirth, 
affluence  without  fun,  success 
without  security. 

He  turns  more  and  more  of 
his  life  over  to  machinery  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  and  to 
men  of  whom  he  knows  less. 

At  home  he  is  surrounded  by 
luxury,  yet  if  his  appliances  are 
not  out  of  order  his  wife  is  out 
of  ardor. 

His  daughter  mopes  around 
the  house  because  every  young 
man  she  meets  is  either  married 
— or  wants  to  do  her  hair. 

He  is  determined  that  his 
children  will  have  the  best  col¬ 
lege  education  and  guts  himself 
to  save  for  it.  Then  he  discovers 
that  somewhere  along  the  edu¬ 
cational  trail  someone  forgot  to 
teach  the  kids  to  read  and  write. 
If  he  spends  money  freely,  he 
is  accused  of  being  a  waste- 
maker.  If  he  saves  money,  he  is 
charged  with  hamstringing  the 
economy. 

Consistent  in  Contradictions 

This  man  of  ours  is  a  strange 
and  wonderful  mixture  of  cau¬ 
tion  and  carelessness,  of  faith 
and  desperation,  of  logic  and 
laissez  faire.  He  is  consistent 
only  in  his  contradictions. 

He  plans  a  moon  landing  but 
can’t  get  to  work  because  of  a 
two-inch  snowfall. 

Surrounded  by  air  unfit  to 
breathe,  water  unfit  to  drink, 
and  a  nuclear  future  unfit  to 
contemplate  ...  he  worries  about 
calories. 

Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  public 
with  the  world’s  highest  Voca¬ 
tional  standards  and  attain¬ 
ments — yet  with  millions  of  its 
members  so  semi-literate  they 
have  difficulty  in  reading  a 
newspaper. 

To  Pursue  and  Persuade 

A  public  whose  affluence  and 
way  of  life  is  the  envy  of  the 
world,  yet  with  twenty-seven 
percent  of  its  households  without 
inside  plumbing. 

A  public  which  moves  like 
quicksilver  not  only  to  get  what 
it  wants  but  to  reject  what  it 
does  not  want ...  a  public  which 
drifts  rootlessly  to  the  suburbs 
and  now  back  again  to  the  city. 

All  these  factors — and  many, 
many  more — are  a  challenge  to 
effective  advertising  communica¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  must  attempt  to 
serve  this  man,  to  entertain  him, 
to  pursue  and  persuade  him.  Yet 


Consumer 

the  final  decision  remains  his. 
His  allegiance  to  established 
products  is  as  mobile  as  a 
poker-chip.  Each  year  he  rejects 
up  to  80  percent  in  some  lines  of 
new  products  offered  him.  This 
man  is  no  patsy  ...  no  push¬ 
over. 

Can  we  afford  to  relax  .  . , 
cut  back  advertising  .  .  .  enjoy  a 
little  peace  and  quiet? 

Let’s  see  what  kind  of  a  sell¬ 
ing  job  is  being  done  on  some 
basic — basic,  mind  you,  not 
luxury  or  novelty  products  or 
services — as  of  today  .  .  . 

There  are  53  million  families 
in  this  nation  and  percent  do 
not  own  their  own  homes. 

Twenty-six  percent  do  not  own 
an  automobile. 

Sixty  percent  spend  less  than 
$100  a  year  on  appliances. 

More  them  20  percent  carry 
no  life  insurance. 

Lack  of  salesmanship  is  far 
from  being  the  entire  story,  of 
course.  But  how  many  of  the 
millions  involved  have  not 
bought  because  they  have  not 
been  given  a  reason  to  buy— 
which  is  creative  advertising.  Or 
the  jobs  to  earn  the  money  with 
which  to  buy?  Also  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  business. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  these 
seemingly  routine  requirements 
of  American  life — homes,  cars, 
insurance,  appliances,  and  many 
more  like  them — are  far  from 
being  as  well  sold  as  they  should 
be. 

Merchandising  of  Discontent 

And  if  we  are  not  fully  dis¬ 
tributing  the  bread-and-butter 
items  of  today  .  .  .  NEEDS 
rather  than  lacks,  how  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  caviar  prod¬ 
ucts  which  we  will  soon  have  to 
move,  the  paper  clothing,  the 
plastic  houses,  dimensional  tele¬ 
vision  with  wall-size  screens  and 
all  the  other  laboratory  miracles 
now  approaching  reality? 

So  you  can  see  that  if  adver 
tising  is  the  merchandising  of 
discontent  there  is  still  a  lot  to 
be  merchandised. 

Are  we  already  in  a  danger 
period  where  consumption  has 
overtaken  production  capacity? 
When  everything  that  can  be 
manufactured  can  be  sold? 

Over-stimulation  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  one  of  the  shibboleths 
of  the  opposition,  and  they  en¬ 
joy  highly  respectable  academic 
standing,  I  must  admit. 


Alvin  H.  Hansen,  for  example. 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Los  Angeles  is  a  sprawling  giant  encompassing  457  square  miles. 
It’s  just  too  much  for  one  metropolitan  newspaper  to  cover.  People 
work  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  they  don’t  live  there.  One  newspaper' 
just  can’t  do  the  job  of  getting  your  advertising  message  across. 
The  buying  power  in  Los  Angeles  is  in  the  suburbs.  That’s  where 
CLAN  is.  CLAN  —  Copley  Los  Angeles  Area  Newspapers  —  eight 
dailies  and  22  supplementary  weeklies  —  provides  concentrated 
coverage  of  49  influential  suburban  communities,  reaching  609,840 
Los  Angeles  families  at  home.  CLAN  gets  you  home  — where  the 
shopping  decisions  are  made  and  where  the  buying  power  is. 

™  ^  Mcwspopwfi  # 

Alhambra  POST  ADVOCATE  Valley  Messenger  (Zones  1,  2,  &  3) 

Burbank  DAILY  REVIEW  Burbank  News 

Culver  City  STAR  NEWS  &  Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser  Culver  Palms  Advertiser  Mar  Vista  Advertiser 
Venice  EVENING  VANGUARD  Venice  Advertiser  West  Los  Angeles  Advertiser  Westchester  Advertiser 
Glendale  NEWS  PRESS  The  Star  (Zones  1,  2.  &  3) 

Monrovia  DAILY  NEWS  POST  Foothill  Messenger 

South  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE*  Breeze  Advertiser  (Zones  1.  2.  3,  4  &  6)  /Peninsula  Breeze 
San  Pedro  NEWS-PILOT  Harbor  Advertiser  (Zones  1  &  2) 

*TOftRANCE.  Redontfo  B««ch.  Palos  Vtrdss.  Cl  Ssfundo.  Manhattan  Btach.  Harmosa  Baach 
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Split  Level  Head 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


is  Emeritus  Professor  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  as  such  through 
teaching  and  writing  likely  has 
impressed  many  of  our  best 
young  minds. 

Here  is  w'hat  he  has  to  say 
about  advertising  in  his  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Issues  of  the  Sixties”: 

“A  general  curtailment  of  ag¬ 
gregate  advertising  outlays 


would  reduce  priv'ate  expendi¬ 
tures  and  so  help  to  free  re¬ 
sources  for  national  security,  for 
public  investment  in  human  and 
natural  resource  development 
and  for  much  needed  public 
services.  Advertising,  by  cre¬ 
ating  inflationary  pressures, 
prevents  useful,  even  essential, 
public  outlays.” 

Have  mass  production,  cer¬ 
tainly,  says  Professor  Hansen, 
but  let’s  not  have  mass  consump¬ 
tion.  Let  us  water  our  economic 
garden — so  that  the  taxes  may 
bloom  and  the  public  services 
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1966 

Morning 


1965 

Morning 


Los  Angelos  Times  . 

Miemi  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  York  Times  . 

New  Orleans  Timas-Picayuna 

Phoenix  ilepublic  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  4,2f&,i2S 

Miami  Herald  .  3,70.W7 

Washington  Post  .  3,327,?78 

Chicago  Tribune  .  2.73i,28V 

New  York  Times  .  2,7^,958 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  2,850,591 

Phoenix  Republic  .  2,818,858 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ...  2,427,518 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  2,308,838 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  2,281,988 


Evening 


Evening 


Milwaukee  Journal 

San  Jose  News  . 

Houston  Chronicle 
Port  Lauderdale  News 

Detroit  Nows  . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Dallas  Times-Harald  .. 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Toronto  Star  . 


San  Jose  News  .  2,1 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  2,1 

Houston  Chronicle  .  2,! 

Detroit  News  .  2,! 

Port  Lauderdale  News .  2,! 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  2,' 

Cleveland  Press  .  2,^ 

Toronto  Star  .  2,' 

Montreal  Star  .  2,^ 

Orlando  Star  .  2,2 


Sunday 

Los  Angelas  Times  .  4,030,034 

New  York  Times  .  3,324,333 

Chicago  Tribune  .  2,151,819 

Miami  Herald  .  1,970,338 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  1,950,340 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  1,887,588 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  1,841,809 

Washin^on  Post  .  1,817,884 

New  York  News  .  1,789,494 

Boston  Globa  .  1,731,442 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  8,702,588 

New  York  Times  MS  .  8,097,087 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  5,958,993 

Washington  Post  MS  .  5,387,817 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  S,2S8,I05 

Milwaukee  Journal  K  .  4,818,205 

Detroit  News  ES  .  4,304,131 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ...  4,039,728 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  B  _  3,988,047 

San  Jose  Mercury  8  Mercury- 
News  MS  .  3,929,7U 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  3,1 

New  York  Times  .  3,1 

Miami  Herald  .  1,1 

Chicago  Tribune  .  I,i 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  I,i 

Baltimore  Sun  .  1,1 

New  York  News  .  i,i 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  I,i 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  I,i 

Washington  Post  .  I,! 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  7,1 

New  York  Times  MS  .  5,1 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  5,! 

Washington  Post  MS  .  4,1 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  4,! 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  4,2 

Detroit  News  ES  .  3,1 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ...  3,1 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  3,i 

San  Jose  Mercury  t  Mercury- 
News  MS  .  3,2 


HAVE  YOU  FORGOTTEN? 

You — ^no,  but  there  is  a  good  chance  that  advertisers  and 
agencies — your  prospects — ^have  forgotten  much  of  what  they 
should  know  about  your  newspaper,  your  market,  your  area. 
When  the  media  buyer  or  sales  manager  is  dealing  with  ten, 
or  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  or  more,  different  newspapers, 
different  markets,  it’s  hard  to  keep  things  straight.  That’s  why 
the  utility  trade  ads  in  CIRCULATION  ’65  are  so  helpful 
RIGHT  NOW  to  advertisers  and  agencies  across  the  country. 
They  see  your  ad  when  they  are  interested  in  your  newspaper, 
your  market,  your  area.  And  isn’t  that  the  best  time  to  get 
your  story  across?  And,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  helping 
to  make  all  newspapers  easier  to  work  with.  Don’t  let  them 
forget — help  the  buyers  to  be  better  buyers — it  pays  to  ad¬ 
vertise!  CIRCULATION  ’66  will  be  the  best  ever!  Copy  dead¬ 
line  b  March  29.  We  hope  to  be  hearing  from  you.  Tom 
Sinding,  American  Newsp^r  Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  North- 
field,  Illinois. 


flourish.  But  let’s  do  it  without 
attaching  a  hose  to  the  spigot. 
Let’s  just  turn  it  on  and  hope 
that  some  of  the  water  trickles 
toward  the  garden. 

Advertising  creates  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures,  continues  Profes¬ 
sor  Hansen.  When  I  read  that  I 
turned  to  the  frontispiece  of  the 
book,  thinking  that  perhaps  it 
had  been  written  years  ago. 

But  no.  Professor  Hansen  had 
copyrighted  his  book  in  1960, 
the  same  year  we  w'ere  skidding 
into  a  recession  because  produc¬ 
tion  w'as  not  moving  .  .  .  w’hen 
more  than  a  million  new  cars 
gathered  dust  in  dealer  show¬ 
rooms,  when  steel  was  at  40  per¬ 
cent  of  capacity,  and  eight  per¬ 
cent  of  our  labor  force  walked 
the  streets  •  .  . 

Those  are  the  things  which 
happen  when  the  American 
people  stop  wanting  and  con¬ 
suming  even  to  a  small  degree. 
Should  they  stop  wanting  more 
than  subsistence,  our  economy 
would  drown  in  the  torrent  of  its 
own  productivity. 

And  then  where  would  the  tax 
money  come  from  for  Professor 
Hansen’s  public  services?  Cake 
sales?  Bingo  parties? 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  comfort 
that  the  understanding-gap  be¬ 
tween  the  critics  of  advertising 
and  the  practitioners  of  honest 
advertising  may  be  narrowing. 
Ci:  ioinly  we  have  some  common 
ground. 

And  I  respect  their  right  to 
see  the  problem  differently  than 
I  do. 

Respect  for  honesty  is  not  the 
exclusive  virtue  of  either  group. 
Surely  we  both  believe  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  degree  of 
honesty.  That  a  product,  person 
or  a  philosophy  cannot  be  part 
honest,  or  occasionally  honest. 
That  a  short-weighted  package, 
or  an  intentionally  deceptive  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  the  action  of  a 
thief  as  surely  as  picking  a 
man’s  pocket.  And  should  be  so 
dealt  with. 

Sheer  Mass  of  Advertising 

The  sheer  mass  of  advertising 
w'hich  hammers  at  the  mind  and 
nerv'cs  irritates  advertising 
people,  too.  But  what  can  be 
done  about  it?  Order  that  the 
voice  of  every  other  advertiser 
be  stilled?  I  don’t  think  that  can 
be  done,  in  equity  or  law,  any 
more  than  we  can  order  every 
other  motorist  to  get  off  our 
highways  ...  or  every  other 
person  in  our  congested  cities 
to  get  out  of  town. 

Certainly  both  sides  are 
against  economic  waste  and  for 
full  employment.  Certainly  we 
both  see  the  need  for  continued 
national  growth,  most  pertin¬ 
ently  in  the  face  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Our  international  com¬ 
petitors  are  committed  to 


advert’ S’ng  as  a  business  tool 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  Too 
many  of  us  seem  to  feel  that 
advertising  is  an  exclusively 
American  phenomenon.  Not  any 
more. 

So  let’s  stop  advertising?  Can 
w’e  afford  to  even  curtail  adver¬ 
tising?  Should  we  unilaterally 
disarm  in  the  face  of  foreign 
product  invasions  and  domestic 
industrial  dislocations  caused  by 
international  competition? 

Oh,  sure  we  ^ould.  Be  the 
first  in  your  block  to  get  CARE 
packages  from  Europe!  Or  your 
children  adopted  by  some  nice, 
w’ell-to-do  Japanese  family! 

Current  projections  are  for  an 
advertising  expenditure  of  be¬ 
tween  $20  and  $22  billions  by 
1970.  Nearly  50%  more  than 
today  directed  at  17%  more 
people. 

The  result  is  quite  likely  to  6e 
rather  unnerving  to  those  who 
favor  growth  but  detest  growth 
pains.  To  those  who  stand  four¬ 
square  for  progress,  but  refust 
to  accept  the  fact  that  progrett 
means  change  .  .  .  and  turmoil 
.  .  .  and  pressure  .  .  .  and  irri¬ 
tation. 

But  that’s  the  way  the  econ¬ 
omy  bounces! 

• 

News  Relations  Shifts 
At  American  Oil  Co. 

Chicago 

Communications  services,  a 
new  public  relations  division,  has 
been  established  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oil  Company  with  Phillip  T. 
Drotning  as  manager.  Mr. 
Drotning  has  been  an  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  political  writer 
for  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  the  Milwaukee  JoumaL 

James  M.  Patterson,  public 
relations  director,  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  realignment  of  de¬ 
partment  functions  with  H.  E. 
Hardy,  manager  of  field  services, 
taking  over  responsibility  for 
press  relations,  John  Canning 
named  manager  of  press  rela¬ 
tions. 

• 

Perry  Is  Advanced 
To  Advertising  Dir. 

Baltimobi 

Warren  A.  Perry  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  oi 
the  Baltimore  News  American, 
it  was  announced  by  Mark  F. 
Collins,  publisher.  Mr.  Perry 
joined  the  News  American  as 
classified  advertising  manager  in 
March  1965,  after  11  years  in  a 
similar  post  with  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Mr.  Collins  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Ray  J.  Greene 
as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Greene  has  been  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Salem  Oregon  Statesman- Jour¬ 
nal  Newspapers  since  1954. 
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Tho  Boston  Cflobo  had 
the  second  highest 
advertising  growth 
rate  among 
Americans  top 
50  newspapers!* 


Look  at  the  figures:  Last  year  The  Boston  Globe  carried  38,327,774 
advertising  lines  —  up  4,743,846  (14.1%)  from  1964  —  and  the  biggest 
gain  in  The  Globe’s  93-year  history. 

The  Globe  now  leads  the  second  Boston  newspaper  by  10,995,186 
advertising  lines,  the  third  by  25,100,615  lines  .  . .  and  is  first  in  Retail, 
General,  Automotive,  Classified  and  Total  Advertising. 

Maybe  you’d  better  look  into  it 

The  Boston  Globe.  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper.  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 

*  Source:  Media  Records.  Inc. 
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British  Eye  View 
Of  U.S.  Classified 

Ily  Stan  Finii^nesH, 

CAM,  Providence  (R.L)  Journal-Bulletin 


Classified  advertising  grrowth 
in  this  country  has  been  under 
scrutiny  for  several  years — from 
newspaper  executives  in  South 
America,  Australia  and  more 
recently — England. 

Keith  Holt,  classified  adver¬ 
tisement  director,  Provincial 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  gave  his  views 
of  U.S.  classified  in  an  article 
prepared  for  Talking  Points, 
publication  of  Britan’s  News¬ 
paper  Society. 

He’s  done  a  better  appraisal 
job  than  many  of  us  who  are  on 
the  scene,  and  his  insight  is 
good — maybe  too  good.  Possibly, 
he’s  picturing  us  better  than  we 
are.  Here  are  some  of  his  obser¬ 
vations: 

<Over  the  past  five  years,  the 
growth  of  classified  advertising 
in  British  newspapers  has 
caused  a  minor  revolution.  Al¬ 
though  a  great  deal  can  be 
learned  in  this  country  about 
classified  advertising,  I  felt  that 
a  visit  to  the  home  of  modern 
classified  advertising,  America, 
was  necessary  at  this  stage  of 
classified  development  to  see 
how  they  approached  the  areas 
of  sales  promotion,  classified 
market  research  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  needed  to  handle  large 
volumes  of  classified  advertising. 

When  preparing  for  the  trip, 
I  made  sure  that  there  would  be 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
small  circulation  newspapers  as 
well  as  the  large.  The  news¬ 
papers  covered  were  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Santa  Monica,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Toledo  (Ohio),  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.),  New  York  and 
Providence  (R.  I.). 

In  San  Francisco  I  attended 


the  Conference  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers.  There  1 
met  CAMs  from  all  over  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Canada,  men  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  large  well-organized 
operation,  through  to  the  small 
local  weekly  operation.  I  found 
these  men  not  in  the  typical 
mould  of  the  brash  super  sales 
type  that  we  sometimes  imagine 
Americans  to  be,  but  level¬ 
headed  business  men  concerned 
about  the  contribution  classified 
has  got  to  make  to  the  future. 
I  learned  that  they  worked  hard 
and  were  proud  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  over  the  past  few  years, 
and  were  equally  proud  of  the 
respect  they  had  earned  from 
their  publishers. 

We  talked  sometimes  into  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
the  more  we  talked,  the  more  I 
came  to  appreciate  their  efforts 
and  respect  their  know-how. 
Additionally,  I  became  more 
aware  of  the  benefits  we  could 
derive  from  such  a  conference. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
classified  manager  has  a  staff  of 
200  or  10,  the  basic  problems  are 
the  same,  w’hether  they  are  dis¬ 
cussing  recruitment  interview¬ 
ing,  sales  training  or  copy- 
writing. 

However,  my  contact  with 
newspapermen  widened  beyond 
classified  people  and  I  learned 
on  my  visits  to  new'spaper  cen¬ 
ters  from  publishers,  editors, 
display  managers,  works  man¬ 
agers,  composing  room  men,  how 
classified  advertising  w’as  view’ed 
from  their  area  of  operation. 

What  can  we  learn  from  these 
people?  First,  that  American 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


newspaper  management  has  tre¬ 
mendous  faith  in  the  future. 
This  is  borne  out  by  their  invest¬ 
ment  record  in  1964  which  was 
nearly  $100  million  on  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  and 
in  1965,  they  believe  the  figure 
will  top  $120  million. 

Compare  their  efforts  with  our 
own — the  difference  in  attitude 
is  very  marked.  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  growth  in  this  country  is 
a  fact,  and  unless  senior  man¬ 
agement  takes  the  much  needed 
steps  now  for  expansion,  in  a 
few  years  time,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  enjoy  the  classified  bonus 
which  is  coming  to  this  country 
fast. 

Expansion  Need  Seen 

The  Americans  have  seen  the 
need  for  expansion  in  their  own 
market,  and  classified  managers 
there  are  happy  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  to  support  their  efforts 
in  sales  training,  getting  the 
right  people,  and  getting  their 
advertisers  to  take  more  space, 
the  newspaper  proprietors  are 
planning  ahead  and  making  sure 
that  over  the  coming  years  pro¬ 
duction  can  keep  abreast  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  needs.  For  in¬ 
stance,  between  1950  and  1964, 
classified  revenue  has  grown  by 
over  148%  in  American  news¬ 
papers  and  in  the  same  period, 
general  display  revenue  has 
grown  by  54%.  These  were  in¬ 
creases  on  large  volumes  of  ad¬ 
vertising  set  in  the  pre-w’ar 
years  and  up  to  1950.  Now  al¬ 
ready  in  this  country  we  can 
see  signs  of  a  natural  classi¬ 
fied  growth  of  about  10%  a  year 
and  in  some  newspapers  a  sales 
growth  of  as  much  as  40%  or 
50%.  The  red  light  is  flashing 
to  newspaper  management  in 
Britain  to  start  laying  down 
policies  for  expansion  of  plant 
and  the  need  for  modernization 
on  the  lines  Americans  are 
organizing  right  now. 

One  question  they  continually 
ask  themselves  is  “How  well 
equipped  are  we  for  expansion? 
If  there  was  suddenly  an  up¬ 
surge  of  say  50%  more  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  over  the  coming 
year  in  our  newspaper,  could  we 
cope  with  this  increase  with  a) 
our  production  and  b)  our  pres¬ 
ent  classified  department?’’  The 
same  question  should  be  asked 
of  ourselves. 

The  second  point  worth  noting 
is  that  American  newspapers’ 
interpretation  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  classified  differs  from  what 
many  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  consider  should  come  under 
the  wing  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  American 
newspapers  accept  that  display 
advertisements  in  the  classified 
columns  should  be  credited  to  the 
revenues  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  and  should  be  sold  by 


them.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  the  American  newspaper 
CAM  has  senior  executive  status 
and  is  on  a  par  with  the  di.splay 
advertisement  manager. 

Departmental  Divorce 

Certainly  nowhere  on  my  visit 
did  I  see  a  situation  where  a 
display  ad  manager  was  in 
charge  of  a  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  I  was  told  by  dis¬ 
play  people  over  there  that  they 
would  not  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  something  which  they 
honestly  admitted  they  don’t 
understand — they  added  that  the 
display  department  had  enough 
to  do  building  ROP  advertising. 

One  publisher  went  further  by 
stating  that  “we  divorced  the 
two  departments  about  fifteen 
years  ago  and  since  that  step 
was  taken,  both  departments 
have  more  than  doubled  their 
efforts.” 

Although  both  departments 
are  labelled  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  the  similarity  finishes 
there.  The  differences  in  staff, 
system  and  day-to-day  running 
suggest  the  need  for  two  strong 
managers  completely  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other  but  at  the  same 
time  appreciative  of  each  other’s 
important  role  in  newspaper 
management. 

The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  American  newspaper  men 
is  that  classified  has  three  main 
objectives.  First  and  foremost, 
it  must  give  a  proper  service  to 
the  reader.  Secondly,  the  classi¬ 
fied  personnel  must  be  trained  so 
that  they  give  a  professional 
service  to  the  advertiser,  and 
thirdly,  that  classified  must 
make  a  proper  contribution  to 
a  well-balanced  newspaper.  1 
would  like  to  cover  these  three 
points  in  a  little  more  detail. 

The  Americans  believe  that 
the  best  service  they  can  give  to 
their  readers  is  by  having  classi¬ 
fied  grouped  together  on  con¬ 
secutive  pages  under  clearly  de¬ 
fined  headings  and  that  the  clas¬ 
sified  section  should  give  the 
widest  possible  choice  to  the 
readers.  They  also  believe  that 
the  classified  columns  must  in¬ 
clude  the  basic  needs  of  that 
reader,  which  covers  these  four 
points :  employment,  shelter, 

goods  to  put  inside  that  shelter 
and  transportation  —  employ¬ 
ment,  property,  miscellaneoui 
sales  and  used  motor  cars. 

They  contend  and  their  statis¬ 
tics  support  this  thinking  that  a 
person  looking  for  a  job,  a  house, 
a  car  or  general  bargain  will 
most  probably  consult  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
Their  experience  has  shown  that 
if  a  reader  does  not  find  sufr 
cient  choice  among  the  classified 
advertising,  that  reader  loses 
faith  in  the  newspaper. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Read  on  about  the  DEADLINE  CLUB  UN  AWARD. 


A  $500  cash  gift  and  engraved 
plaque  will  go  to  the  winner  of  the 
award  given  for  distinguished  UN 
correspondence  between  April  1, 
1965  and  March  15, 1966  by  the 
Deadline  Club,  New  York  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  The  deadline  for  entries 
is  April  1, 1966;  winners  will  be 
announced  May  12. 


Journalists  in  all  countries  may 
compete  by  submitting  tear 
sheets,  mounted  clippings,  scripts 
or  descriptive  memos  telling  of 
the  availability  of  tape  or  film. 

Entry  material  must  be  in  English. 
Any  person,  group  or  publication 
assigned  permanently  or  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  cover  a  UN  story  is  eligible. 
Enter  the  competition  now  for 


this  important  award,  given  by  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  national 
journalistic  society  and  sponsored 
again  this  year  by  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration.  Send  entries  to  Deadline 
Club  Awards,  c/o  Robert 
McDevitt,  Arthur  Young  &  Com¬ 
pany,  23rd  Floor,  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 


THE  DEADLINE  CLUB  OF  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


Classified  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


I  see  absolutely  no  difference 
in  thinkinf^  on  the  part  of  a  clas¬ 
sified  reader  whether  he  is  read¬ 
ing  a  paper  in  Shropshire  or 
Ohio.  It  is  common  sense  and  yet 
in  what  is  the  basic  area  of 
definition  there  are  still  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  in  this  country 
which  disagree.  Many  papers 
still  set  their  classified  columns 
all  over  the  place,  sometimes  at 
the  front,  sometimes  at  the  back 
of  the  paper.  It  may  prove  con¬ 
venient  from  the  view  of  pro¬ 
duction  but  it  does  not  promote 
readership,  nor  does  it  cater  for 
the  existing  reader. 

Uniformity  Sought 

The  reader  is  a  creature  of 
habit  and  expects  when  opening 
his  paper  to  find  uniformity  and 
legibility  whether  he  be  looking 
at  the  editorial  or  classified 
columns. 

Here  again  the  Americans 
have  applied  what  in  my  book 
is  common  sense  and  that  is  by 
training  the  classified  person¬ 
nel  in  the  arts  of  salesmanship 
(low  pressure),  good  copy 
writing  and  general  knowledg^e 
of  industry  and  city  develop- 


VOUR 

NCUI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

A\AIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Srtffineers 

441  SlUMT  $mtT.  tOSTOR.  MASS.  ttlK.  TU  (Sll)  W  Sm 
mi  C.MOUtMAO  SI  .CNARLOTTU  MX.2I2M.  Ui 


ments  etc,  within  the  circulation 
area,  the  department  gives  a 
better  service  to  the  advertiser. 
It’s  a  fact  that  an  advertiser  has 
far  more  chance  of  success  if  he 
is  serviced  with  good  copy.  The 
advertiser  seeing  this  service  to 
be  beneficial  will  use  the  news¬ 
paper  continually. 

The  Americans  have  geared 
their  rates  so  that  an  incentive 
is  given  to  the  advertiser  to  place 
his  advertising  for  more  than 
one  insertion.  They  work  out 
these  incentives  on  the  basis  that 
an  advertisement  should  appear 
in  at  least  3  consecutive  days, 
preferably  7,  without  the  copy 
being  altered.  Thereby  saving 
expense  and  time  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  in  the  physical 
handling  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  The  savings  made  are  in 
part  passed  on  to  the  classified 
advertiser.  By  this  incentive,  and 
through  the  results  he  gets  in 
the  main,  he  is  encouraged  to 
advertise  continually  and  this  is 
the  secret  of  why  when  picking 
up  an  American  newspaper  one 
sees  pages  and  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  The  majority  of 
that  advertising  is  on  series. 

Healthy  Return  Sought 

The  modem  American  news¬ 
paper  publisher  expects  a 
healthy  revenue  return  from  the 
classified  department  and  the 
publisher  realizes  that  to  obtain 
a  healthy  revenue  return  he 
must  be  given  the  proper  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  the  best  staff  for  his  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  done  by 
hampering  the  classified  man¬ 
ager  with  petty  rules,  or  by 
making  him  go  through  another 
departmental  manager  to  get  to 
the  top  for  a  decision,  it  is  done 
by  encouraging  him  to  manage 
his  department  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  with  a  minimum  of  fuss 
and  bother. 

The  Americans  also  contend 
that  this  man  should  be  a  sales 
leader  of  the  highest  caliber 
because  it  will  be  through  his 
example,  his  training,  his  sales 
experience  that  classified  will 
Increase  year  by  year.  The  news¬ 
paper  proprietor  takes  great 
pains  to  keep  the  classified  man¬ 
ager  informed  of  the  future 
developments  within  the  news¬ 
paper  and  if  the  manager  has 
been  there  for  some  years,  will 
perhaps  value  his  comments  in 
areas  such  as  circulation  and 
general  sales  promotion. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to 
cover  very  briefly  the  areas  of 
classified  advertising  at  which 
the  Americans  really  excel.  The 
first  is  research — ^they  leave 
little  to  chance.  Secondly,  sales 
promotion — their  run  of  paper 
promotions  usually  hit  the  point 
of  contact  and  it  is  repeated 


continuously.  Thirdly,  sales  sys¬ 
tem — in  this  area  of  operation 
they  keep  everything  simple  and 
usually  in  the  control  of  the 
clerical  staff. 

Their  philosophy  is  this: 
“Keep  paperwork  from  the  sales¬ 
person  and  they  will  sell — give 
them  too  much  paperwork  and 
they  have  an  excuse  to  idle”. 
Fourthly,  sales  training — ^this  is 


Portugal  Gives  Medal 
To  Weekly’s  Publisher 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Vasco  de  Sousa  Jardim,  re¬ 
tired  editor-publisher  of  the 
Portuguese  language  weekly,  the 
Luso- Americano,  was  decorated 
Feb.  19  with  Portugal’s  highest 
civilian  medal,  the  Order  of 
Prince  Henry.  The  medal  was 
bestowed  by  Portuguese  Ambas¬ 
sador  Vasco  Vieira  Garin  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  attended  by 
700  persons  here. 

Mr.  Jardim  came  to  the  U.  S. 


kept  going  all  the  time. 

In  the  four  areas  mentioned 
above,  here  we  in  British  news¬ 
papers  could  learn  a  lot  by  the 
way  the  Americans  put  these 
points  into  practice. 

Classified  advertising  is  grow¬ 
ing  fast  and  will  continue  to 
grow.  As  to  how  fast  or  larg^  it 
grows  is  in  your  hands — can  you 
afford  to  ignore  it? 


in  1920  from  Maderia  Island 
and  worked  for  several  Portu¬ 
guese  newspapers  in  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
was  a  reporter  for  the  old  Fall 
River  Globe  from  1925  to  1927. 
He  founded  the  Luso- Americano 
in  1939. 

His  son,  Vasco,  is  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Afapfe- 
Wood-South  Orange  (N.  J.) 
News-Record,  and  another  s(»' 
Edward,  is  a  copy  editor  f« 
the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

JANUARY— 1966 

(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 
JANUARY 

1 966  vs  1965  vs 


GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  1 

Alcoholic  Bevera9es . 

+  14.0 

2.8 

Foods  . 

—  19.6 

7.0 

Baby  Foods  . 

+  10.2 

0.2 

Baking  Products . 

—  21.9 

0.8 

Beverages  . 

—  37.9 

0.8 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

+  168.4 

0.5 

Condiments  . 

+  60.0 

0.4 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  1.5 

0.8 

Frozen  Foods . 

—  63.2 

0.5 

Meats  4  Fish  . 

—  61.9 

0.5 

Industrial  . 

+  25.7 

3.7 

Insurance  . 

—  29.2 

1.5 

Medical  . 

—  16.2 

1.6 

Public  Utilities  . 

+  5.1 

3.2 

Publishing  4  Media . 

+  2.8 

12.9 

Radio,  TV  4  Phonographs  . 

—  21.7 

1.7 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  4  Photo 
SuppI . 

+  17.9 

1.0 

Tobacco  . 

—  44.3 

0.3 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

+  II.O 

1.4 

Dentifrices . 

+  70.1 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

—  58.8 

0.1 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics . 

+  39.9 

0.8 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

—  83.0 

0.0 

Transportation  . 

+  0.0 

13.4 

Airways  . 

—  5.5 

8.0 

Bus  Lines . 

+  15.3 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

+  50.8 

1.4 

Steamships . 

+  23.7 

1,7 

Tours  . 

—  7.6 

1.5 

Wearing  Apparel . 

+  39.0 

1.0 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  4  Oils  . 

+  186.0 

1.5 

Passenger  Cars — New . 

+  39.4 

18.5 

Tires  4  Tubes  . 

+  1.5 

1.5 

Trucks  4  Tractors . 

+  72.9 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR 

52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

—  2.6 

59.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE . 

+  20.8 

40.4 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

+  5.7 

100.0 
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IS  ONE  BIG  reason . . . 


Metro  SAN  JOSE 

PAYROLLS 

have  increased 


L_L_,. 


NOW,  BY  FAR  THE  BIGGEST  INDUSTRIAL  INCOME  AREA  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  .  .  .  Figures  recently 
released  by  the  State  of  California  Department  of  Employment  prove  the  amazing  growth  -  the  leadership  of  Metro 
San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County)  in  the  industrial/manufacturing  field.  In  total  wages  ($699,628,429),  in  average  annual 
income  per  employee  ($8,158)  and  in  growth  rate  (69%  increase  in  employees  -  134.3%  increase  in  wages)  Metro  San 
Jose  far  surpasses  the  only  other  Northern  California  contenders  -  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  County  (Oakland). 
Circuitry  is  just  one  reason  for  Metro  San  Jose’s  high  income  groups  .  .  :  missiles,  electronics,  automotive,  food  pro¬ 
cessing  and  a  wide  range  of  other  industrial  activities  make  Metro  San  Jose  the  manufacturing  mecca  of  Northern 
California.  Metro  San  Jose  people  have  more  money  to  spend  -  tell  your  Northern  California  sales  story  to  them. 


ONLY  THE  MERCURY  ANDREWS 
EFFECTIVELY  REACHES -EFFECTIVELY 
SELLS  ALL  OF  METRO  SAN  JOSE 


For  a  complete  report  on 
induetry  in  the  9-county  Bay 
Area  write:  Advertising  Plans 
Department,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News,  211  W.  Santa 
Clara,  San  Jose,  California. 


Source:  CaUlornin  Stale  Oenarl 
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Fire  Fighters 
Give  Prizes 
To  Newsmen 

Washington 

Winners  in  three  major  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  first  annual  Inter¬ 
national  Awards  Program  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fire  Fighters,  AFL- 
CIO-CLC,  were  announced 
March  1  by  William  D.  Buck, 
the  union’s  president. 

First  prize  winners  in  each 
category  will  receive  $500.  Win¬ 
ners  of  second  prizes  will  be 
awarded  $250.  Entries  were 
transmitted  by  lAFF  local 
unions. 

First  prize  winners: 

NEWS  OR  FEATURE  STORY 

News  or  feature  story:  Leo 
Cardenas,  San  Antonio  (Texas) 
Express;  the  rescue  of  a  two- 
year  old  girl  from  her  burning 
home. 

News  photograph :  Ronald 
Rolo,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times,  fire  fighters 
battling  a  spectacular  blaze  in 
an  abandoned  mill  building. 

Television  story  or  feature: 
Jack  Fitzgibbons,  WAKR-TV, 
Akron,  Ohio,  for  his  coverage  of 
a  major  fire  in  which  three 
people  lost  their  lives,  including 
two  members  of  lAFF  Local  330 
in  Akron. 

Judges  for  the  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram  were:  Saul  Miller,  director 
of  publications  of  the  AFL-CIO; 
Alan  Adams  of  the  staff  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  magazine;  and  War¬ 
ren  Y.  Kimball,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Firemen,  a  publication  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association. 

Other  winners  were: 

NEWS  OR  FEATURE  STORY 

Second  Prize:  A  story  by 
David  Carmichael,  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail,  “His  Job  More 
Complex,  Fireman  Still  Needs 
Guts.” 


Honorable  Mention:  A  story 
by  Mike  Coleman,  “Somebody 
Had  To  Do  It,”  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian. 

Honorable  Mention:  A  story 
by  Royce  Howes,  “What  Do  Fire 
Fighters  Do  W’hen  They’re  Not 
Fighting  Fires?”,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Special  Citation:  A  special 
edition  of  the  Mustang  News, 
Medford  High  School,  Medford, 
Mass.:  “Multi-Million  Dollar 
Fire  Wrecks  School — Diary  of  a 
Holocaust.” 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPH 

Second  Prize:  “A  Valiant 
Fight  to  Save  Two  Children’s 
Lives,”  by  John  Franke,  Toron¬ 
to  Telegram. 

Honorable  Mention:  “Injured 
Fireman,”  by  Benny  Bak  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

TELEVISION-RADIO 

Seeond  Prize:  Editorial,  on 
KDAL  Radio  and  KDAL-TV, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  “Salute  To  Our 
Fire  Fighters.” 

Honorable  Mention:  “Invest¬ 
ment  In  Security,”  a  30-minute 
documentary  about  the  rigorous 
training  program  provided  by 
the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Fire 
Academy  for  recruits  to  the  fire 
seiwice  of  that  city.  Televised 
on  Station  WBRC-TV. 

Honorable  Mention:  “Profile: 
Detroit  Fire  Department,”  a  30- 
minute  television  documentary 
about  the  1,900  men  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Fire  Department  in  their 
way  of  life  .  .  .  fire  fighting, 
training  and  investigation.  Tele¬ 
cast  over  WWJ-TV. 

• 

Heads  CAM  Group 

Milwauksje 

Warren  J.  Heyse,  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Milu'aukee  Journal  and  the  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Classified  Managers  as¬ 
sociation.  The  association  has 
285  member  newspapers  in  28 
states. 


Press  Critics 
Usually  Err, 
Hoyt  Claims 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Criticism  of  newspapers  too 
often  is  stereotyped  and  mean¬ 
ingless,  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  told  delegates  to  the  47th 
annual  Oregon  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Mr.  Hoyt  called  for  more  criti¬ 
cism  that  takes  into  account  the 
differences  in  circumstances  and 
functions  between  papers.  He 
delivered  the  20th  annual  ad¬ 
dress  in  honor  of  Eric  Allen,  for¬ 
mer  dean  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  a  student  of 
Allen’s  at  Oregon  and  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publisher’s  associa¬ 
tion  while  he  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

Mr.  Hoyt  said  many  “profes¬ 
sional  critics”  of  the  press  er¬ 
roneously  try  to  compare  all 
newspapers,  regardless  of  size 
or  circumstances  or  the  needs 
of  their  communities,  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  or  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

None  of  these  is  a  newspaper 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  Mr.  Hoyt 
said.  And  to  expect  all  news¬ 
papers  to  follow  the  patterns 
that  these  three  have  adopted 
for  their  special  circumstances 
is  “to  invite  them  to  consider 
bankruptcy”  and  “an  expression 
of  the  death  wish,”  he  asserted. 

He  described  the  opposition 
the  Denver  Post  encountered 
some  15  years  ago  from  up¬ 
standing  citizens  of  Colorado — 
many  of  whom  were  at  the  same 
time  outspoken  critics  of  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington — ^to  the 
Post’s  exposures  of  corruption 
at  the  Colorado  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary. 

‘“The  point  is,  one  must  re¬ 
nounce  graft  and  political  cor¬ 
ruption  at  home  if  he  is  to  be 
effective  in  denouncing  graft  and 
political  corruption  in  Washing¬ 
ton,”  Mr.  Hoyt  said. 

Far  from  being  a  fading  medi¬ 
um  of  communication,  as  some 
pessimistic  critics  have  charged, 
newspapers  have  been  improving 
and  will  go  on  doing  so,  Mr. 
Hoyt  declared. 

“They  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  those  who  operate  them 
remember  that  the  basic  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  newspaper  is  to  print 
the  news  fairly  and  objectively, 
that  they  have  a  responsibility 


to  comment  on  the  news  intelli¬ 
gently  and  with  perspective  on 
their  editorial  pages,  and  that 
they  have  a  duty  to  keep  the  two 
separate,”  he  said. 

• 

McKinney  Buys 
Daily  Optic  from 
Finch  Brothers 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
Lawrence  R.  Finch,  publisher 
of  the  Las  Vegas  Daily  Optic, 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
paper  to  Robert  M.  McKinney, 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe 
(N.  M.)  New  Mexican.  He  and 
his  brother,  J.  Clayton  Finch, 
sold  the  paper  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  price.  The  new  manage¬ 
ment  will  take  over  March  31, 
Mr.  McKinney  said  Stuart  R. 
Beck,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  director  of 
the  New  Mexican  the  past  two 
years,  will  be  general  manager 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
Optic.  Cal  Wilson,  presently  city 
editor  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Current-Argus,  will  be  editor. 

Mr.  McKinney  is  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Taos  (N.  M.)  Newt, 
and  the  Monte  Vista  (Colo.) 
Journal.  Recently  the  McKinney 
Group  established  two  new  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  northern 
New  Mexico — the  EspanolaNev 
Mexican  and  the  Los  Alamot 
New  Mexican. 

*  *  * 

Deming,  N.  M. 
Sale  of  the  Deming  Headlight 
and  Graphic  was  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  James  D.  Glatt,  owner. 
The  purchaser  was  Southern 
New  Mexico  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Artesia.  James  K.  Green,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Artesia  Daily 
Press,  will  be  vicepresident  of 
the  Deming  Newspapers  and 
Graham  M.  Dean,  president  of 
the  Artesia  firm,  is  president. 
Wendall  Faught  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor. 

tt  *  * 

Tucumcari,  N.  M. 
Bill  King,  president  of  Tucum¬ 
cari  Publishing  Company  which 
publishes  the  Tucumcari  Daily 
News,  has  purchased  the  Golden 
(Colo.)  Colorado  Transcript  wai 
will  move  there.  Earl  Howey 
and  Charles  Donnelly  were  the 
owners  of  the  Transcript. 

• 

News  Story  Effective 

Indianapous 
Response  to  a  request  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Indianapolis  News 
for  housing  for  60  foreign  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  to  arrive  at  Fort 
Harrison  for  training,  was  so 
great  that  within  three  days  of 
the  officers’  arrival,  all  60  had 
homes. 


6oss  Offers  Extra  Capacity 


In  the  pressroom  and  in  the  reelroom,  you  can 
count  on  the  capacity  of  Goss  printing  units, 
folders,  and  reel-tension-pasters  to  exceed  your 
requirements  .  .  .  today  and  in  the  future. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


——1 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  A  WORD 


YOU  WILL  SOON  FIND  IN  EVERY  DICTIONARY 


The  word  is  LP-gas. 

It  means  many  things  to  many  people. 

To  housewives  LP-gas  means  modern  comfort  and 
convenience.  It  heats  homes,  cooks  food,  heats  water, 
dries  clothes. 

To  industry  executives,  LP-gas  is  a  vital  source  of 
energy  for  running  fork  lift  trucks,  cutting  metals 
and  powering  generators. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  LP-gas  provides  power 
for  tractors  and  trucks,  and  heat  for  crop  dryers 
and  brooders. 

To  civic-minded  bus  companies,  LP-gas  is  not  only 
an  efficient  fuel,  but  also  helps  to  reduce  air  pollu¬ 
tion  in  cities.  Clean  burning  and  odorless,  LP-gas 


leaves  no  noxious  fumes  to  contaminate  the  air. 
Over  1600  buses  in  Chicago  use  LP-gas. 

If  you,  as  a  newspaperman,  want  to  know  more 
about  LP-gas  and  how  it  can  help  solve  your  city’s 
air  pollution  problem,  write  us  for  a  complete 
“LP-gas  Press  Portfolio.’’ 

What  exactly  is  LP-gas?  It  is  liquefied  petroleum  gas, 
a  gas  compressed  into  a  liquid  for  easy  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage.  It  goes  by  many  names . . .  propane, 
butane,  or  bottled  gas... but  they’re  all  LP-gas. 
You’ll  find  LP-gas  wherever  there  is  a  need  for  heat 
and  power. 

In  fact,  of  America’s  great  sources  of  energy  only 
LP-gas  serves  people  in  so  many  ways. 


Saluting  lp-gas 

ONE  OF  AMemCAS 
CHEAT  SOUHCES  OF  ENERGY 
FOR  HEAT  AND  POWER 

NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL  •TSW.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  lUinou  60603  •  Phone  312  372.5484 


NATIONAL 

LP-GAS 

MONTH 


Copy  Desk  Proniolioiis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Two  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Evcnitiff  News  copy  desk  staff 
have  advanced  —  Milton  L.  Joffe 
to  assistant  chief  copy  editor 
and  C.  William  Ringle  to  as¬ 
sistant  cable  editor.  Lowell  Kel¬ 
ler,  William  Malley  and  Foster 
Spencer  have  become  News  copy 
editors. 


Richardson 


Johnson 


Editor  Is  Appointed 
Among  4  Promotions 

Pomona,  Calif. 

Staff  service  totalling  141 
years  were  represented  when 
Editor-Publisher  A.  T.  Richard¬ 
son  announced  the  promotion  of 
four  news  executives  on  the 
Pomona  Progress-Bulletin. 

Mr.  Richardson,  chairman  of 
the  board  since  1905,  remains  as 
publisher  but  relinquishes  the 
title  of  editor  to  The^ore  John¬ 
son,  who  rose  through  the  ranks 
in  42  years  to  city  editor  in  1926, 
and  managing  ^itor  since  re¬ 
turning  from  Naval  officer  duty  Louis  M.  Olszyk,  a  former 
in  World  War  II.  Mr.  Johnson  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  re- 
also  is  a  board  member  and  porter — chief  of  information  for 
treasurer  of  the  company.  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 

„  _  change  Service,  New  York. 

Up  to  Managing  Editor  *  «  * 

Joseph  A.  Gendron  moved  Ralph  E.  Long — from  circula- 
from  city  editor  to  managing  tion  manager  to  circulation  di¬ 
editor  after  20  years  on  the  rector  and  promotion  manager 
paper.  of  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald, 

Harrison  L.  Stephens,  execu-  assuming  duties  of  H.  J.  Wild- 
tive  news  editor,  assumed  addi-  man,  who  resigned  to  be  adver- 
tional  duties  as  assistant  man-  tising  director  of  the  Fremont 
aging  editor.  Until  rejoining  the  (Nebr.)  Tribune.  W.  J.  Mc- 
paper  16  years  ago,  he  was  edi-  Gonegle — named  city  circula¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  La  Verne  tion  manager.  John  Pelisek— 
(Calif.)  Leader,  and  now  is  area  circulation  manager, 
president  of  the  Bonita  Publish-  *  *  • 

ing  Co.,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  Robert  Kirkpatrick,  for- 
of  the  Progress-Bulletin.  merly  with  the  Philadelvhia 


Hubert  Osteen  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Sumter  Daily  Item 
— president  of  South  Carolina 
AP  News  Council. 


ScoH  Perdue  Donnelley 

JAMES  T.  SCOTT,  who  has  been  business  manager  and  chairman  of  the 
operations  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  since  1957,  has  taken 
up  his  duties  as  e;(ecutive  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


Dick  Hitt,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  columnist — the 
first  annual  American  Humor 
Guild  Award  for  1965. 


SAM  PERDUE  is  the  new  city  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal. 
He's  a  graduate  of  Hiram  College  ( 1948)  and  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
C-J  since  1951.  In  World  War  II  he  served  with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific 
area  invasions. 


DIXON  DONNELLEY,  a  former  newspaperman  in  New  York,  Havana,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Brazil,  has  been  nominated  by  President  Johnson  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs.  He  has  been  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Public  Affairs  since  1961.  His  wife,  the  former  Lucia 
Tarquinio  de  Sousa,  was  a  newspaper  writer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

display  advertising  manager  of 
the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  re- 
'  placing  Richard  P.  McElroy, 

resigned. 


Lew  S  hartley  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal— elected  president  of  the 
Dog  Writers’  Association  of 
America. 


INVESTORS’  FORUM 


HARRY  C.  FRANCE 

When  people  want  sound,  authoritative  in- 
vestment  advice,  they  want  information  they 
can  depend  on.  Harry  France  covers  the  whole 
panorama  of  modern  investment  philosophy.  ik 

INVESTORS’  FORUM  is  the  only  weekend  financial 
column  backed  by  more  than  40  years’  solid  expe¬ 
rience  and  some  two  decades  as  a  highly  successful 
newspaper  feature. 

Call  collect  for  samples  and  rates. 

The  World's  Loading  ladopoodont  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2S0  Pork  Avn.  Hew  York.  M.Y.  T«i.  (212)  YU  S-7625 


IS  HERE! 

THE  LED(itl!  SYNDICATE 


named  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 


Lee  Lapensohn,  City  Hall 
reporter  for  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
copy  desk.  Kay  Smith,  former 
health-education-welfare  re¬ 
porter — to  City  Hall.  Bert 
Emke — to  H-E-W  beat. 


Basil  G.  Gw^yther — from  Chi¬ 
cago  sales  staff  to  eastern  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  He  succeeds 
John  R.  Rutherford,  retired. 


Kenney  Trogdon  Humphreys 

HERBERT  KENNEY  becomes  executive  city  editor  and  WENDELL  TROSDON 
city  editor  in  a  series  of  appointments  at  the  Indianapolis  News.  SEXSON 
HUMPHREYS  was  named  chief  of  the  copy  desk.  JACK  SALAS  became 
assistant  city  editor.  WILLIAM  PITTMAN  moved  up  to  area  copy  editor. 

Sugar  Co. — to  advertising  man- 
ager,  Henry  Budde  Publications, 
f f  publisher  of  12  San  Francisco 

I-  W  Progress  papers. 


Julian  A.  Plaisted,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette — to  Northeast- 
^  ,  ern  University  as  director  of 

Robert  A  Juran  former  the  press  bureau, 
managing  editor  of  Suburban 
Trends,  twice-weekly  newspaper 
at  Riverdale,  N.  J. — to  copy 
desk,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 


Tom  McCann,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register — named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Anaheim  Bulletin, 
succeeding  JiM  Duncan,  who 
was  transferred  to  the  Register. 


David  H.  Durbin,  a  former 
state  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen- Journal  —  now 
manager-News  and  Information. 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


the  staff  as  a  copy  editor  in  1954.  Neva  Spears  Flaherty — 

John  Karras,  35,  assistant  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.) 
telegraph  editor,  was  chosen  Daily  Argus  to  the  Perth  Amboy 
telegraph  editor.  He  joined  the  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  staff, 
staff  in  1958.  •  *  * 

*  *  *  Thomas  Coffman  —  from 

Stuart  Shahexn — from  San  UPI,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  to  the 

Juan,  Puerto  Rico  to  news  staff  Honolulu  Advertiser  on  the 
of  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent,  police  beat. 

*  *  *  *  *  •  j)Qf^  Baker,  former  city  editor 

Hugh  Flaherty  has  resigned  Ted  Kurrus,  former  Honolulu  of  The  Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Times 

as  general  assignment  reporter  Star-Bulletin  reporter  _  now  — from  editor  of  the  Indian- 

for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  public  relations  director  for  the  apolis  Observer  to  the  staff  of 
join  the  publicity  staff  of  Lt.  Honolulu  Community  Chest.  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 
Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  *  *  *  Donald  C.  Berndt,  former  man- 

*  *  *  Hunton  L.  Downs,  former  «^‘tor  of  the  IMiana 

Tom  Fitzpatrick— from  Chi-  tt  g  eovernment  snecialist  in  and  Business  News— 

cago  Tribune  general  assignment  public  XirrirWest  fiSin-  ^'^'tor.  Indianapolis  Observer, 
to  sports  department,  Chicago  Morning  News — transferred  to  fcL  ' 


^  AND  COMPANY 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Zane  Miles,  city  editor,  Fort 
CoUins  (Colo.)  Coloradan — to 
managing  editor.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Reno  (Nev.) 
Nevada  State  Journal. 


John  A.  Fisher,  a  former 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  reporter 
—now  bureau  manager  in  Cleve¬ 
land  for  Fairchild  Publications. 
He  succeeds  John  W.  Martin, 
who  joined  a  Boston  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 


TEmple  3-30)8 
KALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McOONAlD  LANE 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


c.  J.  SCHUEPBACH,  formerly 
wi^  the  San  Francisco  News-  ovenei.  Pr«M  ciub  54  w 
Call-Bulletin  and  Spreckels  ©National  Periodical  Pu 

editor  8C  publisher  for  March  5,  1966 


Pick  a  card 
...any  card 


then  charge 
your  Delta 
travel  with  it! 

You  can  charge  travel  anywhere  on 
Delta  with  American  Express,  Bank- 
Americard,  Carte  Blanche,  Diners’ 
Club  and  Air  Travel  Plan  cards.  No 
extra  cost  for  current  charge;  low  fee 
for  extended  payment  —  up  to  24 
months  to  pay.  Honored  by  Delta  and 
its  travel  agents. 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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Publisher  Named 
For  Scripps  Paper 

The  Dallas,  Oio. 

Roy  C.  Wellman  Jr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
(Idaho)  Press,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Dalles  Daily 
Chronicle.  He  succeeds  Fred 
Heldt,  who  is  taking  over  as 
publisher  of  The  Garden  Island 
at  Kauai,  Hawaii,  where  the 
weekly  newspaper,  printing 
plant  and  radio  station  KTOH 
are  now  affiliated  with  Mid-Co¬ 
lumbia  Publishing  Co.,  owners 
of  The  Dalles  paper.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  are  members  of  the  Scripps 
League  of  Newspapers. 

Duane  B.  Hagadone,  president 
of  the  company  which  purchased 
the  Hawaiian  properties,  said 
a  new  building  and  conversion 
of  offset  printing  are  planned. 

*  *  * 

Jerome  Hall,  sports  writer 

for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Southland  magazine,  Sunday 
supplement  which  also  appears 
in  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Evening  News.  He  succeeds 
Fred  Taylor  Kraft,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  travel  editor. 

•  •  * 

Loel  Schrader,  representative 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  on  the  West  Coast — ^to 
sports  department.  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram.  He  was  a  sports 
writer  with  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Guild  staff. 

«  «  * 

Earl  L.  Johnson — advanced 
to  advertising  manager.  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal  to 
succeed  William  V.  Wright, 
now  general  manager. 

*  *  « 

Frank  Birmingham,  former 
sports  editor.  New  Haven 
(Ck)nn.)  Journal-Courier,  and 
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more  recently  publisher.  Sports- 
week  in  Connecticut — to  Connec¬ 
ticut  Sunday  Herald,  Bridge¬ 
port,  as  spoils  director. 

*  *  * 

Lo.nnie  Crider,  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Lame.sa 
(Tex.)  Daily  Reporter  —  now 
sports  editor  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chroniele,  re¬ 
placing  Albert  Yoxints,  who  is 
in  the  Army. 

• 

Morris  Watson  Retires; 
Helped  to  Start  Guild 

Honolulu 

Morris  Watson,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  has  retired  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dispatcher,  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s 
Union  (ILWU). 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sidney 
Roger,  a  former  radio  commen¬ 
tator  and  member  of  the  ILWU’s 
shipping  clerk’s  local  here. 

Mr.  Watson  had  served  nearly 
24  years  as  editor  of  the  bi¬ 
monthly  union  newspaper.  He 
previously  had  work^  on  sev¬ 
eral  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
papers  and  for  Associated  Press. 
In  the  1930s  he  was  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  a  classic  Guild  case  de¬ 
cided  in  his  favor  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

• 

Prof.  White  Inducted 
In  Knights  of  Malta 

Boston 

David  Manning  White,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  in  the 
School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Boston  University,  was 
awarded  the  Cross  of  Merit  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  recently. 

The  presentation  was  made 
by  Louis  Espinasse,  president  of 
the  French  Appeals  court  in 
Toulouse,  France,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  meeting  of  leaders 
of  the  World  Fellowship  of  Re¬ 
ligion. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  I’m  one 
of  the  first  Jews  ever  to  get  this 
distinction,’’  Professor  White 
said. 

• 

Health  Columns  In 
Library  of  Medicine 

“The  Specialists,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer 
and  other  newspapers  will  now 
appear  in  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  at  Bethesda,  Md. 

Dr.  Michael  A.  Petti,  who 
edits  and  collects  the  health  col¬ 
umns,  received  a  request  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare  for  all  avail¬ 
able  back  issues  and  for  all 
future  issues  as  published,  to  be 
kept  in  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine. 


Fire  Fails  to  Spoil  Editorial  On 

Publishing  Record  i 

Mou.ndsvtlle,  W.  Va.  MOFftl  VlCWS 
The  Moundsville  Echo  was  on 

the  street  on  Washington’s  .ii 

Birthday,  keeping  its  74%-year  IV  TIS  llOlllTIff 
record  of  not  missing  an  issue  ^ 

intact  despite  a  fire  that  caused  San  Francisco 

an  estimated  $3,000  damage.  An  editorial  protest  which 
0\TOer-publisher  Samuel  Shaw  Charles  Gould,  publisher  of  the 
said  he  believed  the  fire  was  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  wrote 
work  of  an  arsonist.  more  than  a  year  ago  continues 

The  blaze  burned  the  wooden  to  appear  in  newspapers  across 
parts  of  the  door  and  frame  and  the  country  and  to  win  special 
went  inside  the  building,  trig-  distinctions  for  the  author, 
gering  a  sprinkler  system  which  Meanwhile,  the  Examiner  has 
dumped  water  into  the  presses  distributed  thousands  of  reprints 
and  onto  rolls  of  paper.  in  response  to  requests. 

■  The  suggestion  the  editorial 

contained  produced  an  Examiner 
series  which  itself  won  a  prin 
^lll  ¥f avtfx  cipal  award  from  the  Freedoms 

***  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  and 

U  I  •  credit  for  providing  text  mate- 

lioie  in  rial  for  school  classrooms 
throughout  Northern  California. 
Co  “The  Appalling  Erosions  of 

*  Moral  Standards”  was  the  title 
Los  Angeles  Gould’s  editorial.  (E&P 

handler  was  re-  ^O,  1965). 
lan  of  the  board  decided  to  authorize 

d  chief  executive  reproduction  rights  without 
imes  Mirror  Com-  charge  to  all  newspaper  appli 

irm’s  board  of  di-  j  .  «  . 

y  This  reproduction  flared  anew 

oWfpd  after  the  text  was  reproduced 
isey,  45,  to  the  E&P  advertisement  (Feb. 

position  of  presi-  12)  which  announced  that  more 
ef  administrative  ‘'han  50  newspapers  had  then 
iiversified  holding  reprinted  the  editorial. 
Chandler  previ-  A  George  Washington  honor 

title  of  president  medal  went  to  the  Examiner  for 
irman.  its  “Gallery  of  Great  Ameri- 

ir,  as  publisher  of  cans”  which  the  newspaper  de¬ 
ls  Times,  will  con-  veloped  in  response  to  the  edi- 
•t  directly  to  the  torial’s  pledge  to  take  immediate 
1  officer  on  all  edi-  action  on  the  problem  Mr.  Gould 
lishing  decisions,  had  presented, 
vill  work  out  ex-  “In  a  few  days  the  Examiner 
,  develop  specific  will  present  the  first  of  a  series 
I  other  investment  of  profiles  on  our  nation’s 
and  guide  finan-  heroes,”  it  was  stated  in  the 
!  will  provide  gen-  text  of  the  original  editorial. 
)n  over  the  Com-  “We  will  salute  men  and  women 
ing  divisions  and  who  contributed  so  much  to  our 
lich  include  News-  national  legacy  in  valor,  science, 
Forest  Products;  education,  relig^ion  and  art.” 
ig;  Charts,  Maps  104-part  Gallery  series 

its ;  Graphic  Arts  which  followed  was  developed  by 
Andy  Curtin,  artist,  and  Ken 
has  been  with  Alexander,  both  of  the  Exam- 
>r  since  1963.  j^er  staff.  The  articles  ran  daily 
as  vicepresident,  fgj.  fgyj.  months. 

5  elected  executive  • 

and  a  member  of  c.  i  r’  -j 

ctober,  1964.  He  is  Class  Study  Guide 

Harvard  Univer-  Louisville,  Ky. 

i  Harvard  Gradu-  The  Courier- Journal  has  dis- 
Business  Adminis-  tributed  1,700  copies  of  a  special 
legislative  outlook  section  to 
or  reported  that  junior  and  senior  high  school 
le  for  the  year  civics  teachers  in  Kentucky.  The 
.,  1965,  advanced  section  appeared  in  the  Jan.  2 
d  high  of  $16,045,-  edition  of  the  Courier-JoumaL 
per  share  on  con-  The  teacher  also  received  a  spe- 
lues  of  $234,437,-  cially  prepared  study  g^uide  and 
ncrease  over  the  an  order  blank  to  obtain  extra 
copies  of  the  section  for  pupila. 
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Casey  Will  Have 
Broader  Role  in 
Times  Mirror  Co. 

Los  Angeles 

Norman  Chandler  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  desigrnated  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  firm’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  recently. 

The  directors  then  elected 
Albert  V.  Casey,  45,  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  diversified  holding 
company.  Mr.  Chandler  previ¬ 
ously  held  the  title  of  president 
as  well  as  chairman. 

Otis  Chandler,  as  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  report  directly  to  the 
chief  executive  officer  on  all  edi¬ 
torial  and  publishing  decisions. 

Mr.  Casey  will  work  out  ex¬ 
pansion  plans,  develop  specific 
acquisition  and  other  investment 
opportunities,  and  guide  finan¬ 
cial  affairs.  He  will  provide  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  over  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  operating  divisions  and 
subsidiaries  which  include  News¬ 
papers  and  Forest  Products; 
Book  Publishing;  Charts,  Maps 
and  Instruments;  Graphic  Arts 
and  Investments. 

Mr.  Casey  has  been  with 
Times  Mirror  since  1963. 
Serving  first  as  vicepresident, 
finance,  he  was  elected  executive 
vicepresident  and  a  member  of 
the  board  in  October,  1964.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  and  of  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Times  Mirror  reported  that 
its  net  income  for  the  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1965,  advanced 
33%  to  a  record  high  of  $16,045,- 
961,  or  $2.91  per  share  on  con¬ 
solidated  revenues  of  $234,437,- 
821,  a  19%  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 


Feature  Course 
Proves  Its  Value 
In  Publications 

Pullman,  Wash. 

Good  feature  writers  are 
niade  and  not  born. 

Proof  of  this  claim  came  in 
a  beginning  feature  writing 
course  at  Washington  State 
University  that  placed  34  fea¬ 
tures  in  five  Northwe.st  dailies 
during  a  16-week  semester  just 
ended. 

Collectively  the  five  girls  and 
seven  men  also  sold  stories  to 
seven  magazines,  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  one  press  association. 
One  student  (Bruce  Keidan) 
served  Associated  Press  so  well 
and  repeatedly  that  he  wound 
up  the  semester  with  a  full-time 
job  in  its  Spokane  bureau,  com¬ 
muting  the  78  miles  to  Pullman 
during  January  to  finish  his 
classes  and  examinations. 

The  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News  bought  more  than  a  dozen 
stories  for  Christmas-time  and 
year-end  editions.  These  arti¬ 
cles  were  written  for  class  credit 
by  Patricia  Clark,  journalism 
junior  from  that  city.  In  addi¬ 
tion  they  employed  her  talents 
on  current  news  efforts  during 
her  vacation. 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 


made  purchases  from  two  of  the 
men  in  the  class.  Other  buyers 
were  the  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune  and  the  Daily  Ida- 
honian  of  Moscow. 

Don  Wright,  sports  editor  of 
the  WSU  Daily  Evergreen, 
placed  both  general  and  sports 
features  with  his  home  city 
daily,  the  New  Westminster 
(B.  C.)  Columbian. 

The  instructor,  Maynard 
Hicks,  WSU  associate  professor 
of  communications,  verifies  that 
there  were  53  publications  and 
acceptances  for  a  total  word 
count  of  25,824.  Highest  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  for  single  stories 
seemed  to  come  from  the  maga¬ 
zine  area,  with  one  $45  check  in 
the  hands  of  a  student  and  an¬ 
other  en  route  for  $212  for  an 
article  that  started  from  the 
student’s  experiences  in  finding 
his  way  out  of  deep  forests. 

Most  of  the  students  began 
the  course  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  for  other 
than  campus  publications. 

• 

Covers  Rescue,  Dies 

Hollywood,  Fla. 

Arthur  C.  Patrick  Jr.,  43, 
chief  photographer  for  the 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  died 
Feb.  24  moments  after  taking 
pictures  of  firemen  giving  oxy¬ 
gen  to  a  man  beside  a  resort 
swimming  pool. 


J-Students  Have 
Their  Pick  of  Jobs 

Ames,  Iowa 

More  and  better  jobs  await  the 
1966  crop  of  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  than  in  previous  years, 
James  W.  Schwartz,  head  of  the 
department  of  technical  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  reports. 

From  July,  1965,  through 
January,  1966,  ISU’s  technical 
journalism  department  was  noti¬ 
fied  of  212  job  openings  by  148 
different  sources.  Some  employ¬ 
ers  are  seeking  as  many  as  six 
new  staff  members.  Iowa  State 
graduates  30  to  40  journalism 
majors  each  year. 

Salary  scales  for  students 
graduating  with  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  range  up  to  $7,000.  For 
students  with  a  master’s  degree 
the  figure  goes  as  high  as  $9,000. 

The  breakdown  on  the  212 
jobs  reported  is:  Daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  nearly  all  in  the  Midwest, 
47 ;  weekly  newspapers,  Iowa 
and  nearby  states,  22;  advertis¬ 
ing  positions  with  newspapers, 
agencies,  companies  and  maga¬ 
zines,  37;  public  relations  and 
public  information  positions 
throughout  the  United  States, 
20;  editorial  positions  with  gen¬ 
eral-circulation  magazines,  trade 
publications  and  house  organs. 


70;  radio  and  television  news, 
8,  and  college  journalism  facul¬ 
ties,  8. 

Many  of  the  openings  are  for 
specialists,  with  the  greatest  de¬ 
mand  for  persons  trained  in 
agricultural  journalism. 

Writers  with  the  ability  to 
interpret  technical  developments 
in  science  and  engineering  also 
are  much  sought  after.  Among 
the  exotic  opportunities  are  jobs 
with  aerospace,  niissile  and  un¬ 
derwater-sound  research  organi¬ 
zations. 

Iowa  State’s  technical  jour¬ 
nalism  department  offers  majors 
in  agricultural  journalism,  home 
economics  journalism  and  sci¬ 
ence  journalism.  In  addition,  it 
recently  instituted  an  engineer¬ 
ing  journalism  program. 


Series  on  Crime  Wins 
Public  Service  Award 

Florence,  S.  C. 

The  Florence  Morning  News 
received  the  South  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  award  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  1965.  The  News 
was  selected  for  a  15-part  series 
by  Carl  Reynolds  on  the  state 
of  crime  and  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  in  Florence. 

The  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  won  second  place  and 
the  Greenwood  Index  -  Journal 
was  No.  3. 


The  New  Beciforci 

^tantiarb=®imesi 

“Southeastern  Massachusetts’  Largest  Daily  Newspaper’’ 

Evenings  70,109  Sunday  59,258 


Announces  the  appointment  of 

Ottaway  Advertising  Sales 

as  National  Representatives  effective  March  1,  1966 


Other  ottaway  Newspapers:  Connecticut  —  Danbury  News-Times;  Massachusetts 
—  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times;  New  York  —  Middletown  Times  Herald-Record, 
Oneonta  Star,  Plattsburgh  Press  Republican,  Port  Jervis  Union-Gazette;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  —  Stroudsburg  Pocono  Record. 


OTTAWAY  NEWSPAPERS  — RADIO,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  401  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  294-5186  (Area  Code  914) 
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CIRCULATION 

Weekenders  Flourish 
In  a  Sunday  Vacuum 


Montreal 

The  success  of  weekend  news¬ 
papers  —  completely  separate 
from  dailies — in  French  Canada 
is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
intriguing  phenomenon  of  the 
North  American  publishing 
world. 

In  Montreal,  five  major 
French  “Weekenders”  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  about 
900,000  copies  for  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  5,000,000  persons 
in  all  Quebec  province. 

According  to  the  latest  figures, 
one  has  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  newrspapers  throughout 
the  province  of  Quebec  while 
another  has  passed  all  the 
Montreal  dailies  in  the  city  and 
retail  trading  zones. 

That  the  phenomenon  is  con¬ 
fined  to  Quebec  is  even  more 
intriguing  since  it  is  not  only  in 
that  province,  but  throughout 
Canada  that  there  are  no  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  daily  newspapers, 
with  one  minor  exception  in  a 
small  town. 

In  Canada,  both  English  and 


French,  the  traditional  “Sun¬ 
day  package”  is  included  in  the 
Saturday  editions  of  the  dailies. 
Thus,  Saturday  is  their  most 
profitable  day,  both  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  And  the 
daily  publishers  feel  with  rea¬ 
son  that  if  they  were  to  extend 
into  the  seventh  day,  they  w'ould 
merely  add  expenses  without 
compensating  income,  since  their 
Saturday  editions  would  suffer 
most. 

But  while  in  English  Canada, 
Sunday  remains  without  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  not  so  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec.  There,  “Week¬ 
enders”  are  growing  steadily. 

Three  of  the  “Weekenders” 
are  on  sale  on  Friday.  They  offer 
a  complete  assortment  of  fea¬ 
tures,  comics,  etc.  They  are  Le 
Petit  Journal,  La  Patrie  and 
Le  Samedi. 

Le  Petit  Journal,  established 
nearly  40  years  ago,  has  had 
for  many  years  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  270,000  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  province.  A 
good  share  of  its  circulation  is 
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Everything  is  now  electronically  processed  for  you.  No 
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sold  in  outlying  areas. 

La  Patrie,  which  once  had 
close  to  300,000,  has  settled  at 
about  175,000.  Le  Samedi,  estab¬ 
lished  three  years  ago,  sells  ap¬ 
proximately  75,000.  Photo  Jour¬ 
nal,  aimed  mostly  at  the  women, 
sells  about  184,000. 

I.,ate  News  and  Spurts 

Most  unusual  of  the  group  is 
Dimanche-Matin,  which  is  sold 
only  on  Sunday  and  calls  itself 
a  “Sunday  daily”  with  Satur¬ 
day  news  and  sports,  plus  the 
rotogravure  section.  Perspec¬ 
tives.  Founded  in  1954,  its  latest 
ABC  publisher’s  statement  (3 
months  ending  Dec.  31)  stands 
at  225,926,  most  of  which  is 
concentrated  in  Montreal  and  its 
suburbs. 

The  ABC  city  and  retail 
trading  zones  circulation  of 
Dimanche-Matin  now  tops  the 
Monday-to-Saturday  average  of 
all  the  Montreal  dailies  (Eng¬ 
lish  and  French)  and  is  running 
neck-and-neck  with  their  Satur¬ 
day  editions. 

Dimanche-Matin,  which  sells 
for  15  cents,  averages  well  over 
100  pages  each  Sunday.  The 
paper  was  founded  in  January 
1954,  a  few  months  after  Robert 
Allard  and  Jacques  Francoeur 
teamed  up  to  buy  a  bankrupt 
weekly  newspaper  in  Granby, 
50  miles  south  of  Montreal.  They 
wanted  the  printing  shop  to  put 
out  the  two  suburban  news¬ 
papers  they  owned. 

Mr.  Allard,  an  advertising 
man,  and  Mr.  Francoeur,  who 
already  had  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter  although  he 
was  only  28  at  the  time, 
launched  Dimanche-Matin  on  a 
shoe-string.  The  first  issue,  a 
16-page  tabloid,  sold  11,960 
copies  but,  Mr.  Francoeur  says, 
“we  netted  $6!  And  we  never 
lost  a  cent  on  one  issue  after 
that.” 

The  rise  of  Dimanche-Matin 
was  spectacular.  Since  the  turn 
of  1966,  each  issue  has  sold 
about  20,000  more  copies  than 
the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  Until  18  months  ago,  all 
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sales  were  on  a  cash-and-carry 
basis  at  stands.  Even  today, 
90%  of  the  circulation  is  sold 
in  that  fashion.  Carrier  service 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  with  about 
20,000  copies  sold  on  a  spotty 
pattern,  but  it  is  developinfr 
steadily. 

Service  Charge 

Home-delivered  copies  cost  20 
cents,  a  nickel  more  than  at  the 
stands.  “They  cost  more  to  sell 
and  we  feel  that  if  the  customer 
wants  the  service,  he  should  pay 
for  it,”  says  secretary-treasurer 
Jean-Guy  Faucher. 

Of  course,  counter  sales  are 
relatively  easy  since  French 
Canadians,  being  mostly  Catho¬ 
lics,  go  to  Mass  on  Sunday  and 
then  stop  at  the  newsstand, 
handy  store  or  drug  store,  on 
the  way  home. 

Another  innovation  is  the  sale 
of  copies  through  restaurantsi 
that  home-deliver  food  packages. 
In  exchange  for  his  name  in  an 
ad  for  the  service,  the  restau¬ 
rateur  offers  Dimanche-Matin  to 
all  persons  calling  for  a  food 
order.  Some  40  restaurants  that 
specialize  in  home-delivery  of 
food  are  “in”. 

Dimanche-Matin  editors  put 
emphasis  on  local  news,  politics 
(although  the  newspaper  is  in¬ 
dependent),  television,  theatre 
and  sports.  Its  publisher  and 
managing  editor,  Jacques  Fran¬ 
coeur,  explains  that  the  average 
reader  who  picks  up  Dimanche- 
Matin  on  Sunday  has  just  been 
through  “sections  upon  sections" 
of  serious  reading,  comics,  mag¬ 
azine  features,  etc.  “What  he 
wants  is  to  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  around  him  since  he  last 
read  a  daily.  He  also  wants 
Saturday  sports,”  says  Mr. 
Francoeur. 

All  of  this  is  presented  in  a 
clean-cut,  concise  form  with  lots 
of  pictures.  The  paper  uses 
United  Press  International  news 
and  pictures. 

One-Day  SlalTers 

Except  for  Mr.  Francoeur, 
News  Editor  Claude  LaVergne, 
Sports  Editor  Jean-Paul  Jarry, 
and  Entertainment  Editor  Mau¬ 
rice  Desjardins,  Dimanche-Matin 
has  no  full-time  staff.  All  others 
are  hired  for  Saturday-only. 
They  are  all  experienced  news¬ 
men,  who  have  gone  into  oth« 
fields:  public  relations,  public 
service,  radio  stations,  etc.  “Not 
only  are  they  well  paid  for  their 
work,  they  love  it,”  explains 
Publisher  Francoeur,  “bwause 
it  has  given  them  a  chance  to 
remain  actively  in  newspaper 
work.” 

From  the  beginning,  Di¬ 
manche-Matin  attracted  local 
advertising.  But  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  department  stores 
took  many  years  to  accept  a 
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Sunday  newspaper  in  Canada. 

The  circulation  growth  of 
Dimanche-Matin,  showing  its 
acceptance  by  readers,  convinced 
them  and,  in  the  past  two  years, 
national  advertising  has  doubled 
every  12  months  and  is  now 
running  at  50%  over  last  year’s 
linage  at  the  same  time.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  now  big  users. 
Director  of  Advertising  Rene 
Benoit  reports. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Fran- 
coeur  bought  out  his  partner 
and  he  is  now  the  sole  owner  of 
Dimanche-Matin  as  well  as  of 
12  suburban  newspapers  bought 
or  started  in  recent  years,  and 
the  Granby  printing  plant  which 
has  been  modernized,  with  a 
Goss  press  which  turns  out  more 
than  260,000  copies  between 
midnight  and  6  a.m.  each  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  papers  are  trucked  from 
Granby  to  Montreal  and  other 
cities  in  the  Province  by  a  dis¬ 
tributing  company  which  buys 
them  in  bulk  and  handles  circu¬ 
lation  problems. 

“Many  persons  wonder  why 
we  do  not  distribute  the  paper 
ourselves,”  says  Eric  Ferrat, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  “but 
many  things  militate  against  it. 
Our  distributing  company,  which 
handles  close  to  1,000,000  copies 
of  various  newspapers  and 
magazines  each  wreek,  has  a  set¬ 
up  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
duplicate  for  only  one  day  a 
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Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  — ■ 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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week.  We  are  free  to  think  of 
other  things  and  do  not  worry 
about  the  credit  of  a  corner 
newsstand.  We  get  a  check  every 
week.  The  ABC  auditor  goes 
through  the  books  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  company  with  the  same 
thoroughness  he  shows  when 
doing  it  directly  at  a  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  department. 


New  CM  Post  Filled 

Omaha 

Jerome  Callahan  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manager 
from  city  circulation  manager 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  He 
joined  the  Omaha  paper  in  1963 
after  working  on  the  Journal- 
Herald  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Vieregger  was  advanced 
from  city  circulation  super¬ 
visor  to  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Circulation  manager  is  a 
newly-created  position. 


Truck  Drivers’  Raise 

Philadelphia 
Truck  drivers  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers,  members  of 
Teamsters  Local  628,  approved 
a  contract  raising  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  $11.55  a  week 
over  a  30-month  period.  The 
agreement  provides  $7.25  in 
wage  raises,  $4.30  in  fringe 
benefits  for  about  700  drivers. 


CERTIFICATES  are  awarded  at  a  workshop  for  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  personnel  at  Schiller  Park,  III.,  by  Norman  Tischer,  left,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  Muncie  (Ind.)  Newspapers.  Ken  Jefferson  of 
the  Institute  of  Carrier  Leadership  assists.  The  workshop  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The 
three-day  training  course  is  a  self-development  program  for  district 
managers  and  supervisors. 


Zip  Code  Directory 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is 
credited  by  Buffalo  Postmaster 
Myron  F.  Blakeney  with  helping 
the  Post  Office  to  get  other  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  Zip  Code  di¬ 
rectories.  As  far  as  Postmaster 
Blakeney  knows,  the  News  was 


the  first  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  provide  this  service.  The 
News  has  included  the  Zip  Code 
numbers  of  every  post  office  in 
eight  Western  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  in  its  directory,  which  re¬ 
quires  eight  full  pages,  foldable 
and  trimmable  with  a  single 
knife  cut  into  a  32-page  book¬ 
let,  half-tabloid  size. 
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January 

Linage 

Report 

I9i&  I9i5 
AKRON,  OHIO 

Baacon  Journal-a  .  1,992,748  1,884,558 

|8eacon  Journal-S  _  1,191,128  1,092,852 

Grand  Total  .  3,183,874  2,977,210 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

*Kn;ckerbocktr-Ntw$-a  1,042,809  880,517 

TimeiUnion-m  .  933,810  908,287 

§Timas  Union-S  .  739,711  853,940 

Grand  Total  .  2,718,130  2,442,744 

ALBUPUERPUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,450,184  1,508,059 

§Journal-S  .  599,480  573,942 

Tribuna-e  .  1,449,773  1,488,088 

Grand  Total  .  3,499,417  3,588,089 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,011,411  1,701,385 

Journal-a  .  2,482,728  2,174,203 

Journal  B  Constitution  s  1,272,585  1,148,189 

Time$-e  .  584,903 

Time$-S  . 240,928 

Grand  Total  .  5,748,722  5,827,588 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included; 
Journal-a  1988  —  2,482,728  includes  81,730 
lines;  1985—2,174,203  includes  71,388.  Times 
last  publication  August  31,  1985. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  720,809  701,020 

•Press-S  .  248,088  198,386 

Grand  oTtal  .  988,877  899,388 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

§News-American-S  ....  748,120  835,217 

News-American-e  .  1,174,803  l,0W,O43 

Sun-m  .  1,315,905  1,227,848 

Sun-e  .  1,818,319  1,750,889 

tSun-S  .  1,881,385  1,852,493 

Grand  Total  .  8,738,532  8,380,288 

BANGOR,  ME. 

News-m  .  821,977  731,083 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Prass-e  .  1,274,788  1,237,880 

fPrass-S  .  390,302  421,933 

Sun-Bullatin-m  .  443,031  373,899 

Grand  Total  .  2,108,099  2,033,492 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m  .  953.308  881,943 

Naws-a  .  1,508,799  1,489,105 

tNaws-S  .  805,421  828,700 

Grand  Total  .  3,287,528  3,159,748 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
News-e  1988—1,508,799  includes  43,888  lines; 
1985—1,489.105  includes  20,895  lines. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ...  812,703  588,373 

Advertiser-S  .  355,223  302,981 

Globe-e  .  1,508,133  1,281,075 

Globe-m  .  1,401,980  1,250,122 

(Globe-S  .  1,731,442  1,448,083 

Harald-m  .  888,387  870,553 

tHarald-S  .  1,088,830  1,041,823 

Travelar-e  .  1,238,290  1,111,809 

Grand  Total  .  8,820,948  7,852,379 

BUFfALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  951,055  854,078 

kCouriar  bprass-S  _  958,134  908,959 

leaning  News-c  .  1,978,875  1,838,084 

Grand  Total  .  3,888,084  3,597,091 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  .  1,842.871  1.549.081 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Madia  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  permis¬ 
sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  January  1988  Linages; 
’Includes  22,442  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  25,037  lines  THIS  WEEK 
SIncludes  40,223  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  55,159  lines  WEEKEND. 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOB  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  MeaanremenU) 


1966 

Linage 

1965 

Linage 

%  of 
1965 

E&P 

Index 

Total  Aflvertising 
January,  1966.. 
December,  1965 . 

240,013,000 

285,356,000 

223,826,000 

262,291,000 

107.2 

108.8 

116.6 

115.1 

Display 

January,  1966.. 
December,  1965 . 

166,296,000 

223,400,000 

158,588,000 

207,477,000 

104.9 

107.7 

112.4 

113.8 

Classified 

January,  1966.. 
December,  1965. 

73,717,000 

61,956,000 

65,238,000 

54,814,000 

113.0 

113.9 

127.4 

120.1 

Retail 

January,  1966.. 
December,  1965. 

126,844.000 

185,550,000 

121,398,000 

171,096,000 

104.5 

108.4 

113.5 

116.3 

Department  Store 
January,  1966.. 
December,  1965. 

42,971,000 

65,582,000 

41,816,000 

61,220,000 

102.8 

107.1 

111.6 

113.5 

General 

Januarj’,  1966.. 
December,  1965 . 

18,842,000 

22,864,000 

19,347,000 

22,152,000 

97.4 

103.2 

101.3 

98.9 

.4utomotive 
Januarj',  1966.. 
December,  1965 . 

12,777,000 

9,551,000 

10,574,000 

9,256,000 

120.8 

103.2 

121.6 

110.9 

Financial 

January,  1966., 
December,  1965. 

7,833,000 

5,435,000 

7,269,000 

4,973,qao 

107.8 

109.3 

111.4 

109.3 

1988  1985 

1988 

1985 

CHARLOTTE, 

N.  C. 

§Tima$  Herald-S  . 

.  1, (02, 754 

912,378 

News-0  .  1,147,754  1,088,902 

Observer-m  .  1,810,901  1,505,848 

tObserv*r-S  .  741,349  884,348 


Grand  Total  .  3,500,004  3,259,098 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,104.288  2,738,289 

Tribune-S  .  2,151,819  1,784,182 

(Daily  News-e  .  1,777,109  1,780,209 

American-e  .  973,529  701,788 

Americans  .  582,185  548,084 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,717,893  1,499,082 

§Sun-Times-S  .  1,095,747  883,275 


Grand  Total  . 11,382,348  9.912.847 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included — 
Tribuna-m  1988—3,104,288  incrudes  345,738 
lines;  1985—2,738,289  includes  285,208  lines. 
5— 1988  — 2,151,819  includes  438,384  lines; 
1985—1,784,182  includes  343,359  lines.  Sun- 
Timas-S— 1988— 1,095,747  includes  154,890 
lines;  1985—883,275  includes  124,509  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  1,918,543  1,751,772 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,458,097  1,388,425 

Post  B  Times-Star-a  ...  1,828,280  1,847,201 


Grand  Total  .  5,202,900  4,787,398 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,387,415  2,308,838 

(Plain  Daaler-S  .  1,852,311  1,838,881 

Press-e  .  2,543,921  2,484,025 


Grand  Total  .  8,583,847  8,409,522 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included — 
Plain  Daalar-m  1988—2,387  415  includes  ll,- 
040  lines.  Plain  Dealer-S  1988—1,852,311 
includes  4,100  lines.  Press-a  1988 — 2,M3,92I 
includes  231,178  lines;  1985—2,484,025  in¬ 
cludes  278,898  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Dispatch-a  . . 

.  2,314,549 

2,248,425 

Dispatch-S  . 

,  1,439,949 

1,449,859 

Citiian-Journal-m  . 

.  973,484 

931,074 

Star-w  . 

41,873 

43,972 

Grand  Total  . 

4,789,855 

4,873,130 

DALLAS. 

TEX. 

N#w$-m  . 

2,331,080 

1,995,520 

(Naws-S  . 

957,118 

918,499 

Times  Harald-a  . 

2,499,129 

2,182,518 

Grand  Total  .  2,082,384  1,842,823 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Registers  1988  -  853,229  includes  25,741 
iines;  1985 — 815,992  includes  12,057  lines. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  1,994,127  1,885,078 
fRocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  535,874  484,942 

Post-e  .  2,355,393  2,188,558 

Post  s  .  1,208,389  959,311 

Grand  Total  .  8,093,583  5,477,885 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included — 
Post-a  1988—2,355,393  lines  includes  188,108 
lines;  1985—2,188,558  lines  includes  178.271 
lines. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,575,138  1.433.993 

SFree  Press-S  .  845.524  540.887 

News-e  .  2,895,187  2,571,534 

(Naws-S  .  1,808,984  1,384.928 


Grand  Total .  8,524,793  5,931,342 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included — 
Free  Prass-m  1988—1,575.138  includes  82.421 
lines;  I9tf— 1,433,993  includes  92,881  lines. 
Free  Press-S  1988—845,524  includes  49,949 
lines;  1985—540,887  includes  37.832  lines. 
Naws-a  1988  —  2,895,187  includes  185,124 
lines;  1985—2,571,534  includes  172,334  lines. 
News-S  1988-1,808.984  includes  103.194 
lines;  1985—1,384,928  includes  74,882  lines. 


Star  Gaiatta  B 


1988 

1985 

N.  Y. 

704,335 

8TS,243 

.  332,290 

335,481 

1,038,825 

l.030,7M 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,222,784  1.174,421 

STimes-S  .  442,101  425,714 

Herald-Post-e  .  1.235,912  I.I72,4I» 

Grand  Total  .  2,900,777  2,772,754 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,092,489  951.170 

STimes-News-S  .  585,711  508,315 

Grand  Total  .  1,878,200  1,457,405 

NOTE:  The  News-m,  and  the  Times-e,  art 
sold  in  optional  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  the  Times-e,  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,017,834  925,300 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  882,398  779,550 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,197,837  2,052,014 

News-S  .  1,138,144  l,024,94( 

News-Sat  .  508,583  518,497 


Grand  Total  .  3,842,384  3,595,402 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  weik 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  _  1,287,724  1,158,019 

^Journal  Gaiette-S  ....  843,278  589,412 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,839,547  1,488.133 


Grand  Total  .  8,810,081  8,008,913 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included — 
Times  Herald-e  1988—2,499,129  lines  in¬ 
cludes  153,299  lines;  1985—2,182,518  lines 
includes  75,457  lines.  Klews-m  1988 — 2,331,- 
080  lines  includes  57,880  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .  1,835,950  1,703,417 

News-e  .  1,890,911  1,803,488 

§News-S  .  707,870  897,078 


Grand  Total .  4,434,531  4,203,981 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  582,323  518.425 

Tribune-a  .  848,812  708,208 

(Registers  .  853,229  815.992 


Grand  Total  .  3,550,549  3.194,344 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,044,899  975, 4M 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,834,748  1,804,191 

8Star-Telagram-S  .  950,731  911,492 

Press-e  .  386,814  448,821 

Press-S  .  227,722  218,349 

Grand  Total  .  4,244,214  4,155,257 

NOTE:  Press-a  published  5  days  a  wnk 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,327,859  1,345.031 

§Bee-S  .  771,890  712,207 

Grand  Total  .  2,099,549  2,057,245 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,334,959  1,281.514 

Post-Tribune-S  .  809,487  548.004 

Grand  Total  .  1,944,428  1.807,528 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Sea  Note)  ..  819,321  548,954 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combinatiot 
with  Times-a.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,077,589  1,818,239 

(Press-S  .  881,887  580,905 


Grand  To(al .  2,739,438  2,399,144 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-a  .  1,840,243  1.599,515 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included— 
Record-e  1988 — 1,840,243  lines  Includes  72,- 
912  lines;  1985 — 1,599,515  lines  includes  107,- 
705  lines. 


HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

1,241,025 

1,089,910 

§Courant-S  . 

937,151 

841,011 

(Timas-a  . 

1,931,193 

1,932,119 

Grand  Total  . 

4,109,389 

3,843,111 

HONOLULU. 

HAWAII 

Advartisar-m  . 

1,508,204 

1,415,487 

Star-8ullatin-a  . 

1,755,727 

1,843,484 

(Star-Bullatin  B 

Advartisar-S  . 

598,528 

572,  lU 

Grand  Total  . 

3,880,459 

3,831,097 

HOUSTON. 

.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  . 

2,707,082 

2,583.100 

Chronicla-S  . 

1,178,514 

1.191,003 

Post-m  . 

2,227,870 

1.985.129 

Post-S  . 

925,898 

817,972 

Grand  Total  .  7,037,142  8.557,204 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  include*- 
Chronicla-e  1988—2,707,082  lines  includes 
210.245  lines;  1985—2,583,100  lines  includes 
210,028  lines.  Chronicle-S  1988-1.178.514 
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lints  includes  35.844  lints;  1945 — 1,191,003 
lints  includes  18,201  lints.  Post-m  1944 — 

2  227  870  lints  Includes  84,445  lints;  1945— 

I  945  129  lints  includes  82,824  lints.  Post-S 
191^925  494  lines  includes  50,544  lines; 
l9(S_gl7[972  lines  includes  14,400  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INO. 

.  1,745.991  1,354,042 

'  ■  1,717,017  1,484,949 

.  1,313,889  1,104,733 

Tirtl-s  . . 

Grand  Total  .  4,794,897  4,844,498 

NOTE:  Times-eS  last  publication  October 
II,  1945. 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ltdger-m  .  984,948  909,741 

(Clarion  Ledger  t 

^Newrs  . .  ^3.307  344,324 

Daily  Ntws-e  .  981,347  905,544 

Grand  Total  .  2,349,402  2,181,433 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  . 

Tinsts*Union-S  .  448,887  447,549 

Journal-e  .  899,057  824,583 

Grand  Total  .  3,548,594  3,334,537 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,154,430  942,700 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Jersey  Journal-e  1944 — 1,154,430  linos  in¬ 
cludes  54,944  lines;  1945—942,700  lines  in¬ 

cludes  92,121  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,759,048  1,718,790 

Star-e  .  1,444,211  1,312,713 

tStar-S  .  1,132,858  945,053 

Grand  Total  .  4,334,117  3,994,554 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  594,974  590,424 

News-Sentinel-e  .  954,195  899,024 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  409,440  395,475 

Grand  Total  .  1,942,411  1,885,325 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  943,835  820,721 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ...  1,042,888  943,781 

§Arkansas  Gaiette-S  ..  492,201  474,874 

Grand  Total  .  1,535,089  1,420,457 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indapendtnt-m  .  2,021,599  1,907,448 

llndependent  Press- 

Ttlegram-S  .  899,347  822,221 

Press-Telegram-e  .  2,027,078  1,998,809 

Grand  Total  .  4,948,024  4,728,498 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Independent-m  1944  —  2,021,599  lines  in¬ 
cludes  272,487  lints;  1945—1,907,448  lints 
includes  184,803  lines.  Press-Telegram-e 

1944— 2,027,078  lines  includes  272,487  lines; 

1945— 1,998,809  lines  includes  184,803  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e .  2,138,445  1,741,552 

Ntwsday  Nassau-e  ....  2,282.475  1,974,010 

Grand  Total  .  4,421,140  3,737,542 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Timts-m  .  4.472.554  4,294,125 

Timts-S  .  4,030,034  3,457,714 

Herald  E>aminar-e  ....  1,791,273  1,803.903 
Herald  Examintr-S  ....  885,134  791,474 

Grand  Total . 11,378,997  10,549,214 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Times-m  1944—4,472.554  lines  includes  405,- 
480  lines;  1945  —  4,294,125  lines  includes 
572  854  lines.  Times-S  1944—4,030,034  lines 
includes  1.288.909  lines;  1945—3,457,714  lines 
includes  1,305,594  lines. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

h'"e  .  799,971  491,737 

Sun-S  .  284,045  234,454 

Grand  Total  .  1,084,034  928,193 

LYNN,  MASS. 

.  437,124  449,859 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  713,507  451.445 

News-s  .  244,242  213,984 

!?♦*'  .  957,749  845,431 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  In  op- 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Lnadnr. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  I 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  1,597,443  1,580,527 

Commercial  Appeal-S  .  900,045  848,947 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,271,434  1,249,144 

Grand  Total  .  3,749,144  3,478,440 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 

Press-Scimitar-e  1944 — 1,271,434  includes 

40,442  lines;  1945—1.249,144  includes  40,587 
lines. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,988,455  3,749,947 

§Herald-S  .  1,970,338  1,804,877 

News-e  .  1,057,450  1,044,152 

tNews-S  .  453,749  388,849 

Grand  Total  .  7,470,212  7,009,825 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 

Herald-m  1944—3,988,455  includes  244,980 
lines;  1945 — 3,749,947  includes  235,494  lines. 
Herald-S  1944 — 1,970,338  includes  91,598 
lines;  1945—1,804,877  includes  115,384  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,085,472  909,437 

Journal-e  .  2,847,845  2,498,211 

tJournal-S  .  1,950,340  1,719,798 

Grand  Total  .  5,903,477  5,127,444 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,457,499  1,329,745 

Star-e  .  2,284,581  2,085,472 

tTribune-S  .  1,594,109  1,521,432 

Grand  Total  .  5,340,189  4.934.849 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 

Star-e  1944—2,284,581  includes  343,238  lines; 
1945—2,085,472  includes  278,300  lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  844,425  805,337 

§Bee-S  .  297,434  284,748 

Grand  Total  .  1,143,841  1,092,085 

NOTE;  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

#Star-e  .  2,377,993  2,427,210 

Gazette-m  .  1,431,293  1,344,822 

La  Presse-e  .  2,333,371  2,177,117 

La  Patrie-S  .  104,148  153,983 

Grand  Total  .  4,248,805  4,123,132 

NOTE;  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  749,282  734,477 

Star-m  . .  725,973  707,888 

•Star-S  .  292,817  248,494 

Grand  Total  .  1,788,072  1,491,259 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-e  .  1,334,895  1,228,534 

Tennessaan-m  .  1,339,990  1,240,040 

Tannessaan-S  .  729,449  593,049 


NOTE:  Post-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Herald  Tribune-S  1944 — 498,774  includes 
37,443  lines;  1945—824,100  includes  50.890 
lines.  News-m  1944 — 1,433,119  includes  711,- 
589  lines;  1945—1,508,144  includes  833,779 
lines.  News-S  1944—1,749,494  includes  I.- 
125,059  lines;  1945—1.449.478  includes  1,043,- 
224  lines.  Journal-American-e  1944-754,- 
374  includes  41,549  lines;  1945—825,451  in¬ 
cludes  95,735  lines.  Journal-American-S 

1944— 324,811  includes  44.808  lines;  1945— 
343,270  includes  78,340  lines.  World  Tel.  & 
Sun-e  1944 — 948,3^  includes  59,208  lines; 

1945— 987,804  includes  82,515  lines. 

NOTE;  Split  run;  News-m — 82,987;  News-S 

—85,757  lines. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-a  ...  1,189,424  1,171,409 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  419,204  573,230 

Grand  Total  .  1,808,430  1,744,839 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSAI, 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-m  .  239,879  244,404 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  ..  42,734  91,815 

Grand  Total  .  302,413  338,419 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  778,571  443,428 

NOTE;  News-e  1945—443,428  lines  in¬ 
cludes  25,382  lines  part-run  advertising. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,285,045  1.199,577 

§Press-S  .  441,820  450,708 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,109,943  1,011,744 

Grand  Total  .  2,854,808  2,442,051 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  844,749  773,412 

•Gazette-S  .  257,384  240,845 

Grand  Total  .  1,122,133  1,014,277 

NORFOLK.  VA 

Ledger-Star-e  .  1,817,491  1,444,484 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,227,254  2,055,413 

tVirginia-Pilot  &  Star-S  931,012  874,210 

Grand  Total  .  4,975,757  4,594.509 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Ledger-Star-e  1944 — 1,817,491  includes  442,- 
172  lines;  1945—1,444,484  includes  427,199 
lines.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1944 — 2,227,254  in¬ 
cludes  427,509  lines;  1945—2,055,413  includes 
413,354  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  &  Star-S  1944 
—931,012  includes  172,949  lines;  1945-874,- 
210  includes  171,748  lines. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,909,325  1,947,524 

§Tribune-S  .  1,053,074  940,171 


Grand  Total  .  3,404,554  3,041,445  Grand  Total  .  2,942,399  2,907,495 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  847,472  748,582 

§Standard-Timas-S  ....  424,401  415,896 

Grand  Total  .  1,274,073  1,144,478 

NOTE;  Standard-Times-e  1944  -  847,472 
lines  includes  17,431  lines  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  ....  875,510  748,279 

Registar-a  .  1,398,154  1,224,997 

Registar-S  .  972,932  938,041 

Register  t  Journal- 

Courier-sat  .  112,240  94,318 

Grand  Total  .  3,358,858  3,007,455 

Journal-Couriar-m  (  Ragister-a  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

nmas-Picayuna-m  .  2,713,840  2,427,518 

fTimas-Picayuna-S  .  1,142,063  1,109,447 

States  B  Itam-a  .  1.529,357  1,314,813 

Grand  Total  .  5,385,300  4,851,998 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2.772,754  2,729,954 

Tlmes-S  .  3,324,333  3.129,382 

Herald  Tribune-m  .  834,400  771,070 

tHerald  Tribune-S  ....  498.774  824,100 

News-m  .  1,433,119  1,508,144 

News-S  .  1.749.494  1,449,478 

Journal-Amarican-a  ...  754,374  825,45) 

Journal-Amarican-S  ...  324,811  343,270 

Post-e  .  493,951  744,314 

Post-S  .  123,295  128,999 

World  Telegram  I  Sun-a  948.389  987,804 

Grand  Total  . 13,477,494  13,442,392 
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OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,172,829  1,121,511 

Oklahoman-S  .  547,270  578,024 

Times-e  .  1.109.444  1.078,289 

Grand  Total  .  2,849,545  2,777,824 

Note;  Part  Run  Advertising  Included — 
Oklahoman-m  1944 — 1,172,829  includes  112,- 
495  lines;  1945—1,121,511  includes  74,484 
lines.  Times-e  1944—1,109,444  includes  84,574 
lines;  1945—1.078.289  includes  111,217  lines. 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  note)  .  1,192,742  1,137,794 

World-Herald-S  .  914,224  780,284 

Grand  Total  .  2,104,984  1,918,078 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  m  t  e,  linage  of  only  one  edition,  a, 
is  shown. 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,413,804  2.241.984 

Sentinal-m  .  2,413,804  2,241,984 

Santinal-S  .  1,144,214  1,103,485 

Grand  Total  .  5,991,822  5,427,457 

NOTE;  Part  run  aw.^rti^’ng  included — 
Star-a  1944 — 2,413,804  includes  432,974  lines; 
1945 — 2,241,984  includes  540,^  linss.  Sen- 
t!nal-m  1944—2,413,804  includes  482,974 
lines;  1945 — 2,241,984  includes  540,795  lines. 
Santinal-S  1944—1.144,214  includes  394,357 
lines;  1945—1,103,485  includes  341,711  lines. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Ttmes-e  .  1,477,700  1,483,074 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-e  .  1,023,125  1,183,472 

(Independent-Star 

News-S  .  423,438  454.342 

Independent-m  .  1,009,4)9  1,117,781 

Grand  Tota)  .  2.455.982  2.757,595 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

The  Cal)-m  .  541.504  349,207 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  727.517  723,229 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

News-e  .  800,958  479,484 

Journal-m  .  1,218,248  1,123,509 

News-Journal-S  .  513,431  428,731 

Grand  Total  .  2,532,857  2,231,724 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,302,144  1.087.409 
iJournal  Star-S  .  551.776  519,927 

Grand  Total  .  1,853,920  1,407,334 

NOTE;  Journal  Star-m  S  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Journal  Star-a — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,148,414  1,933,728 

tBulletin-S  .  1,028,475  881,005 

Inquirer-m  .  1,557,559  1,484,044 

Inquirar-S  .  1,841,409  1,402,470 

News-a  .  892,959  758,013 

Grand  Total  .  7,449,218  4,441,482 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Bulletin-e  1944—2,148,414  includes  301,321 
lines;  1945 — 1,933,728  includes  206,430  lines. 
Bulletin-S  1944—1,028,475  includes  2n.482 
lines;  1945—881,005  includes  227,049  lines. 
Inquirer-m  196^1,557,559  includes  80,109 
lines;  1965 — 1,484,044  includes  100,477  lines. 
Inquirer -5  1944—1,841,409  includes  149,423 
lines;  1945 — 1,402,470  includes  117,242  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,541,430  2,418,458 

fRepublic-S  .  954,899  1.049,355 

GazeHe-e  .  2,558,811  2,404,984 

Grand  Total  .  4,055,340  4,272,999 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tal.-m  993,884  989,740 

Press-e  .  1,940,429  1,785,425 

tPress-S  .  1,303,958  1.142,488 

Grand  Total  .  4,238,471  3,917,453 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,304,419  1,124,047 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,070,077  1,940,445 

§tOragonian-S  .  1,131,933  1,142,997 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  713,951  417,254 

Grand  Total  .  3,915,941  3,720,894 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Oregon  Journal-e  1944  713,951  lines  in¬ 

cludes  40,202  lines;  1945  417.254  lines  in¬ 
cludes  43,438  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullatin-e  .  1,527,574  1,338,234 

Journal-m  .  1,519,284  1,389,504 

tJournal-S  .  993,140  699,343 

Grand  Total  .  4,040,000  3.427,101 


READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,102,298  954,994 

§Eagla-S  .  454,783  348,445 

Grand  Total  .  1,557,061  1,323,459 

NOTE;  Eagle-e  t  Timas-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eagle-e 
is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise 

(Sea  Note)  .  1.411,930  1,433,704 

§Prass-Enterprise-S  ....  554,455  521,321 

Grand  Total  .  1,948,585  1,955,027 

NOTE;  Entarprise-m  t  Press-a  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  En- 
tarprise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Press-Enterprise  1944  1,411,930  includes  24,- 
882  lines;  Press-Enterprise  1945  l,433,7()4 
includes  22.147  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  919,411  923,979 

§Times-S  .  404.129  374,299 

World-Naws-e  .  927,844  923,780 


2,251,384  2,224,058 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Democrat  t 
Chronicle -m 
t  Democrat  R 
Chronicla-S 
*Timei-Union-e 


Evening  Times-e  . . . 
•Times  Advertisar-S 
Trentonian-m  . 


Grand  Total  . 2,514,991  2,201,074  Telegraph-m 

NOTE:  T!me$-a  published  5  days  a  week  Telegraph-S* 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  554,375  522, SK 

•Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22.334  Hm, 
(1944);  24,370  lines  (1945). 

NOTE;  telegraph-S  sold  in  comblnaties 
with  5unsat  News-a. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,041,487  942,327 

State-S^  .  441,487  389,432 

Racord-m  .  844,051  728,Q| 

Grand  Total  .  2,349,225  2,040,2N 

•Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29,331  lU 
(1944);  24.370  lines  (1945). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  454,173  594.45t 

News-Tribune-m  .  523,122  513,(41 

News-Tribune-S  .  415,485  540,501 


Grand  Total  .  5,404,949  7.107,348 

NOTE;  Chronicle  Sunday  and  Examiner 
Sunday  discontinued  after  Sept.  12,  1945. 
Eiaminar-m  and  News-Call-Bulletin  were 
combined  affective  Sept.  13,  1945.  Examiner 
R  Chronicle  Sunday  first  issue  Sept.  19, 
1945. 


TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ...  944,147  8S2,I48 

NOTE:  Record-m  R  Times-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Record-m 
is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  1,593,434  1,583,092 

NOTE;  Star-m  and  Register-Republic-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition  —  Star-m  —  is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lished  five  weak  days  only,  excluding  Mon¬ 
day. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  2,784,348  2,450,591 

News-e  .  2,797,537  2.491,988 

t§Mercury-News-S  .  1,145,388  1,074,854 

Grand  Total  .  4,727,2n  4,417,435 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included— 
Mercury-m  1944—2,784,348  includes  21^23 
lines;  1945—2,450.591  includes  143,474  lines. 
News-e  1944  —  2,797,537  includes  219,423 
lines;  1945—2,491,988  includes  143,474  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Indepandant-Journal-e  .  1,348,483  1,312,740 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,085,277  1,044,147 

Union  Star  e  .  713,097  459,054 

Grand  Total  .  1,798,374  1,703,223 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ...  1,301,103  1,180,914 
§Post-lntelligencer-S  ..  509,441  470,079 

Times-e  .  1,937,482  1,724,112 

Times-S  .  904,483  745,904 


Tribuna-a 

World-m 

World-S 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

.  2,051,430  2.124,834 

.  913,394  831.148 

.  783,149  734,254 

.  224,552  213,044 


Grand  Total 


Union-m 

•Union-S 


Hudson  D!spatch-m 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


UTICA, 
Observer  Dispatch-e 
•Observer  Dispatch-S 
Press-m  . 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  _  1,209,515  1,197,031 

tGlobe-Democrat-wa  ..  714,214  704,807 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,100,481  1,918,831 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,847,544  1,531,589 

Grand  Total  .  5,893,774  5,352,258 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Globa-Democrat-m  1944—1,209,515  includes 
207,153  lines:  1945—1,197,031  includes  231,- 
044  lines.  Post-Dispatch-a  1944—2,100,481 
includes  140.482  tines;  1945—1,918,831  in¬ 
cludes  197,793  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S  1944 
-1,847,544  includes  4,395  lines;  1945-1,- 
531,589  includes  10.090  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 


World-m  . . 
WoHd-S  . . 
News-Star-a 


480,548  49S.3(] 

320,980  277,l3t 
445,447  444,171 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  1,444,995  l,43f,]n 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Harald-Naws-e  .  1,039,494  933.W 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

News-e .  1,120,993  1,047,1(2 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  807,048  734,11 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  357,402  3(4,121 

Scrantonian-S^  .  438,484  389,301 

Times-e  .  808,578  807,(l( 

Grand  Total  . 1,404,444  1,543,111 

•Includes  PARADE  34.284  lines  (I9M); 
41,440  lines  (1945). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  .  449,347  444.3R 

Times-Leadar-e  .  844,142  858,111 

Indapendent-S^^  .  515,995  52(,4« 

Grand  Total  .  1,831,504  1,841,711 

••Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,437  liae 
(1944);  24,370  lines  (1945). 


Naws-e 

Post-m 

|Post-S 

Star-e 

tStar-S 


Grand  Tctal 


Grand  Total 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amarican-a  .  1,204,389  984,219 

Rapublican-S  .  559,347  437,734 


Journal-e 

Times-m 

Times-S 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  1,443,928  1.424.973 

fTribune-S  .  474,954  587,884 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-a  .  1,454,422  1,407,443 

Grand  Total  .  3,995,304  3,822,302 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  1,745,754  1,421,955 

NOTE;  Amarican-e  R  Rapublican-m,  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  American-e 
only  is  shown. 


Tribune-a 

Tribuna-S 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaronack  Times-e  ..  951,832  819,439 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  .  1,025,842  884,318 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-a  .  1,048,325  954,714 

Ossining  Citiien- 

Registar-e  .  995,854  859,729 

Peekskill  Star-e .  803,458  481,895 

Port  Chester  !tem-e  ...  1,118,372  947,073 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  934,711  807,924 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statasman-e  .  1,214,031  1,053,432 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1,248,128  1,152.424 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  .  911,458  791,410 


Grand  Total  .  1,908,937 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
>okasman-Raview-m  .  443,039 

ipokesman-Reviaw-S  549,455 

hronicle-e  .  800,947 


Pioneer  Press-m 
^Pioneer  Press-S 
Dispatch-e . 


Grand  Total  .  3,740,390  3,455,073 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 

Dispatch-e  1944—1.420,382  includes  192,491  _  j  ctc 

lines;  1945—1.541.047  includes  170,449  lines.  Total  .  2,013,441  1,804,575 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,414,282  1,491,471 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,384,849  1,312,488 

t§Herald-American-S  ..  772,557  484,048 

Post-Standard-m  .  778,189  434,448 

Post-Standard-S  .  294,390 

Grand  Total  .  2.937,415  2,931,414 

NOTE:  Post-Standard  Sunday  combined 
with  the  Herald-American  May  30,  1945. 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independant-e  .  1,050,440  1,114,433 

Times-m  .  2,084,242  2,045,314 

§Times-S  .  844,412  835,225 

Grand  Total  .  3,981,514  4,014.974 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Times-m  1944—2.084.242  includes  204,210 
lines;  1945—2,045,314  includes  104,854  lines. 
Timas-S  1944  844,412  includes  44,783  lines; 
1945—835,225  includes  39,824  lines. 


Amarican-Naws-e 

Amarican-Naws-S 


Grand  Total 


Mirror-e 


Grand  Total 


APPLETOI44fEENAH«MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crascant-e  .  893,410  839.B 

Post-Crascant-S  .  277,040  245,0 


WICHITA, 

Eagle-m  . 

Baacon-e  . 

tbagla  R  Beacon-S  .. 

Grand  Total  . 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,377,344  1.345,017 

tExpress-News-S  .  742,409  734,451 

Exprass-Naws-sat .  311,097  358,793 

News-e  .  1,441,230  1, 420.051 

Light-e  .  1,492,703  1,580,894 

fLioht-S  .  894,489  841,218 

Light-sat .  181,190  150,434 

Grand  Total  .  4,442,484  4,452,842 

NOTE:  Exprass-m,  Naws-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 


Grand  Total 


Ne«rs-Tribune-e 

News-Tribune-S 


2,958,714  2,425,442  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantagraph-all-day-S  ..  1,125,040  l,039,SO 
IM,  N.  C.  NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY 

'WEEKLY. 

BURUNGTON,  VT. 

Free  Prass-m  .  772,545  ((9.n 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-a  .  1,420,444  1,521,111 

Rapository-S  .  479,084  543, IB 

Grand  Total  .  2,299,528  2,0Bi,Mi 

CARBONDALE-HOimN-MURPHYSBOM, 
lU. 

Southern  lllinoisan-a  ..  389,732  3)4,K2 

Southern  lllinoisan-S  ..  124,098  lOl.SS 

Grand  Total  .  515,830  444.3B 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAHIU 
WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  .  540,589  4l4,tt 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  lU. 

Couriar-a  .  434,214  528,(0 

Grand  Total  .  2,144,108  .  .  ^ 

NOTE:  On  Strike:  January  1-31,  Inc.  Grand  Total  .  894,094  754JB 
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Grand  Total 


Tribune-m 

fTribune-S 

Timas-a 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  3,840,138  3,815,199 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Tribune-m  1944—1,890,498  includes  81,257 
lines;  1945— 1,851.487  includes  93,558  lines. 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  574,800  571,573 

Telegram-m  .  823,879  798,749 

Gaxette-e  .  1,050,170  991,344 

Grand  Total  .  2,448,849  2,341,704 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
_  .  _  .  .  Telegram-m  1944—823,879  lines  includes  27.- 

Grand  Total  3,287,428  3,108,843  502  lines;  1945—798.749  lines  includes  4,022 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week  lines.  Gazatte-e  1944—1,050,170  lines  in- 
only-  eludes  28,314  lines;  1945—991,344  lines  in¬ 

cludes  4  022  lines. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  R  Mail-m  ......  1,340,108  1,308,934 

jyTelegram-e  .  2,103,403  2,085.414  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Star-e  .  2,433,499  2,437,871  Vindicator-e  .  1,134,957  . 

-  -  §Vindicator-S  .  1,027,151  . 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,541,528  1,499,999 

fSun-Telegram-S  .  445,372  417,218 

Grand  Total  .  2,184.900  2,317,217 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included— 
Sun-m  1944 — 1,541,528  lines  includes  48,537 
lines;  1945—1,499,999  lines  includes  48,473 
lines. 

NOTE;  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold 
in  optional  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Sun-m  is  shown. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

. .  487,395 

.  1.544.842 

.  1,053,371 


Times-m 

Blade-e 

Blada-S 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,782,414  1.545,972 

lUnion-S  .  1,039,949  955,747 

Tribuna-e  .  2.384,224  2,130.044  Grand  Total .  5.897,210  5,832,223 

-  -  NOTE:  Telegram-a  includes  Weekend 

Grand  Total  .  5,204,587  4,431,745  Magazine  linage. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


NEWSPAPER  AD  SELLING 
Bv  Rick  Friedman 


A  few  weeks  ago  at  the  New 
York  Press  Association  meeting 
in  Syracuse  I  sat  through  w'hat 
was  probably  the  best  session 
on  weekly  newspaper  ad  selling 
I  have  attended  since  this  col¬ 
umn’s  inception  in  1961. 

The  speaker  was  a  newspaper 
consultant,  Regis  J.  Stevenson, 
president  of  Achievement  Pro¬ 
grams  Incorporated,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  I  came  prepared  to  hear 
the  same  old  cliches  of  “sell,  sell, 
sell,”  a  few  pats  on  the  back  to 
the  weekly  new’spaper  field  as  a 
great  medium  and  how  they 
could  get  national  advertising. 

For  the  next  tw'o  hours  Mr. 
Stevenson  sold  nie.  He  did  it 
with  wit,  humor  and  the  sound¬ 
est  approach  to  weekly  news¬ 
paper  ad  selling  I’ve  come 
across. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  probably 
suspect  to  the  more  cynical  of 
us  in  the  audience  because  he 
wasn’t  a  newspaperman.  The 
program  pointed  out  he  held  a 
degree  in  pyschology  and 
“worked  his  way  up  through 
sales,  advertising  and  marketing 
to  become  national  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  a  leading  aviation  com¬ 
pany.” 

The  title  of  his  talk  was  “How 
to  Help  Your  Salesmen  Sell 
More  Advertising  in  1966”  and 
the  program  notes  added  this 
pretentious-sounding  quote  at¬ 
tributed  to  Mr.  Stevenson: 

“The  same  ideas  that  make 
sales  people  go  also  affect  every¬ 
one  else.  I  guarantee  some  ex¬ 
citing  new  ideas  about  human 
behavior  that  can  be  applied  in 
a  very  practical  way  immediate¬ 
ly.  Anyone  interested  in  being 
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more  successful  in  life  and  busi¬ 
ness  will  find  this  workshop  very 
rewarding.” 

‘^’ork’  the  Key 

Mr.  Stevenson  contended  right 
at  the  start  that  the  difference 
between  a  successful  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  salesman  is  simply  work. 
Also  that  a  publisher  can’t  de¬ 
mand  his  salesman  catch  a  fish 
if  the  salesman  wasn’t  going 
fishing  —  i.e.:  wasn’t  making 
calls. 

He  suggested  that  there  were 
50  to  70  top  ad  prospects  on 
each  weekly  newspaper.  “When 
was  the  last  time  you  talked  to 
Number  Seven?”  Mr.  Stevenson 
asked.  “Has  your  salesman  been 
making  a  dozen  calls  a  day  to 
top  priority  accounts?  Or  does 
he  do  a  lot  of  work  in  the  office  ?” 

Mr.  Stevenson  told  the  weekly 
publishers  they  should  sit  dowm 
with  the  salesman  and  diaw  uji 
a  list  of  the  top  dozen  prospects. 
“Then,”  he  added,  “give  these 
dozen  tender  loving  care.  Call 
on  each  one  of  them  every  other 
week  for  a  year.  Stop  wasting 
time  on  the  Mom  and  Pop  stores, 
the  cats  and  dogs  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

“When  you  sell  two,  add  two 
more  top  prospects  to  the  list.” 

Planning 

Mr.  Stevenson  emphasized  the 
importance  of  planning.  “Make 
your  salesman  plan  his  calls. 
This  is  the  secret  of  being  a 
self-starter.  Fifteen  minutes  of 
planning  this  week  is  better  than 
an  hour  of  planning  next  week. 

“Othei’wlse,  Monday  comes 
around  and  your  salesman  says 
to  himself,  ‘Who  would  want  to 
see  me?’  And  you  know  w'hat 
the  answer  to  that  one  is!” 

Mr.  Stevenson  suggested  that 
Friday  mornings  should  be  the 
sacred  time  for  getting  next 
week’s  planning  done.  He  told 
the  editors  to  put  themselves 
into  a  room  with  their  salesman 
and  instruct  the  outer  office  that 
there  be  no  phone  calls  or  other 
interruptions  for  them  until 
they  are  finished. 

“At  this  meeting,  lay  out  for 
your  salesman  what  he  is  going 
to  do.  Commit  him.  Let  him 
commit  himself. 

“List  a  dozen  calls  he  is  going 
to  make  each  day  next  week. 
And  the  next  Friday,  produce  a 
copy  of  this  list.  Make  him  de¬ 
tail  each  call.  Find  out  where  he 
went,  what  he  said  during  the 
w'eek.  You  do  this  a  few  w’eeks 


in  a  row',  you  begin  to  see  a  “Four  or  five  advertisers  may 
pattern.”  account  for  half  of  your  billings. 

Mr.  Stevenson  contended  that  And  of  the  bottom  50,  how  many 
if  the  salesman  w'as  making  a  headaches  are  there  in  these 
dozen  calls  a  day,  the  percentage  accounts?  It  might  be  better  not 
had  to  be  with  him  for  selling  to  call  on  them  and  have  to  beat 
some  advertising.  “Even  if  he  the  dollars  out  of  them.” 

just  stuck  his  head  in  a  door  and  S<>llinir 

shouted,  ‘You  don’t  want  to  buy  u-eaiive  selling 

an  ad,  do  you?’  somebody  is  He  claimed  that  too  many 
going  to  say  ‘Yes,  I  w'ant  to  buy  publishers  spend  their  time  serv- 
an  ad,’  ”  Mr.  Stevenson  claimed,  icing  old  accounts  and  no  time 
Somebody  in  the  audience  out  on  creative  selling.  “There 
asked  about  incentives  for  ad  must  be  some  new  business  ac- 
salesmen.  Mr.  Stevenson  w’as  all  tivity  every  week,”  he  went  on. 
for  them.  “It’s  tough  to  get  “Twenty  to  thirty  percent  of 
salesmen,”  he  said.  “An  incen-  your  time,  at  least,  must  be  de- 
tive  program  brings  out  the  voted  to  new  business.  Expose 
competitive  spirit.  Have  the  yourself  to  new  advertisers.  Get 
sweetener  tied  to  the  perform-  thrown  out  of  stores.  You’ll  be 
ance.  He  produces  more,  he  surprised  at  what  you  can  do.” 
makes  more.  A  successful  plan  “Don’t  knock  the  competition," 
is  a  salary  plus  a  certain  per-  he  said.  “Instead  of  detailing  his 
centage  of  the  billing.  w'eak  points,  push  your  strong 

“What  difference  does  it  make  points.  If  you  compete  w'ith  a 
to  you  if  your  salesman  ends  up  shopper,  sell  the  value  of  a  corn- 
earning  $18,000  per  year?  If  munity  newspaper  and  the  fact 
he  makes  that,  you're  making  people  read  your  newspaper, 
money.”  “If  your  salesmen  aren’t 

Mr.  Stevenson  returned  to  his  bringing  in  accounts,  if  they  are 
point  on  planning  and  advised:  backing  off  new  business  calls, 
“Don’t  trust  anything  to  your  have  them  stop  selling  for  a  few 
head.  Get  it  down  on  paper,  days.  Instead,  let  them  just  su^ 
Mental  ideas  aren’t  firm  enough,  vey  the  merchants. 

That  only  means  you’re  playing  “Let  them  find  out  who  the 
it  by  ear.”  man  is  they  have  to  sell  and  call 

on  him  as  a  doctor  would.  The 
Finding  Time  approach  here  is  ‘What’s  the 

One  of  the  weekly  publishers  problem  and  how  can  we  solve 
rai.sed  the  objection  that  it  would  it  with  advertising?  Maybe  we 
be  hard  to  find  the  time  on  Fri-  can’t.  But  at  least  let  us  know 
day  mornings  for  such  meetings,  the  problem.  ’ 

“What  is  more  important?”  Mr.  Stevenson  said  a  salesman 
Mr.  Stevenson  asked  rhetorical-  should  not  be  interested  in  i 
ly.  “Advertising  is  the  lifeblood  single  ad  but  in  an  ad  account 
of  your  newspaper  business.  And  the  salesman  going  after 
You  want  to  make  it  big  in  1966,  an  account  knows  all  about  that 
you  have  to  do  it.”  account.  He  has  long  range  plani 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  this  was  for  this  account,  and  he  has  im- 
the  time  to  go  over  some  of  sell-  mediate  plans, 
ing  problems  the  salesman  had  Keen  Ouiet 

encountered  during  the  week. 

“On  a  weekly  operation,  you  Mr.  Stevenson  strongly  em- 
have  little  time  in  training  a  phasized  that  the  important 
salesman.  The  Friday  meeting  is  thing  was  to  let  the  advertiser 
when  you  can  do  some  of  that  talk  and  not  butt  in.  “He  usn- 
training.  “Go  over  the  standard-  ally  won’t  shut  up,”  Mr.  Steven- 
type  objections  he  has  encoun-  son  continued.  If  he  switches  to 
tered  in  his  selling,  ones  that  he  bowling,  you  can  cut  him  of 
couldn’t  handle.  This  is  a  ‘where  But  if  he  talks  about  advertifr 
do  I  go?’  and  ‘what  do  I  do?’  ing,  let  him  go. 
and  ‘what  are  we  trying  to  say  “You  do  this,  you’re  putting 
about  the  advantages  in  using  yourself  across  with  him.  He 
our  paper?’  session.  likes  somebody  to  listen  to  him. 

“Use  the  session  to  go  over  Don’t  stop  him,  don’t  cut  him 
the  competition  and  find  out  off.  You  cut  the  man  off  in  mid- 
what  they  are  doing.  Get  your  sentence,  the  half  you  didn’t  hear 
salesman  to  define  ‘w'hat  we  may  be  an  ad  program  for  the 
really  have  to  sell.’  next  three  months.” 

“This  is  where  you  can  re-  • 

exarnine  your  own  product  the  Home  Ransacked 
cracks  in  your  competition, 

where  you  can  take  a  fresh  look  Providence,  R.  I. 

at  what  you  have  to  sell.”  An  intruder  ransacked  the 

He  also  suggested  the  pub-  Prospect  Street  home  of  John 
lishers  take  a  look  at  their  rec-  C.  A.  Watkins,  president  and 
ords  of  last  year.  He  said  the  publisher  of  the  Provident* 
“ghastly  deadlines”  of  publish-  Journal-Bulletin,  Feb.  6.  Police 
ing  each  week  get  the  publishers  said  a  portable  television  set  had 
so  bogged  down  in  so  much  de-  been  dropped  inside  the  fremt 
tail  they  don’t  see  the  forest,  door. 
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PROMOTION 

Sportwriters  and  Broadway  ooluiniiisti^  get  away 
with  shooting  off  their  opinions,  hipwise,  every 
once  in  a  while.  So  why  shouldn't  a  Promotion 
writer  exercise  the  same  prerogative?  (Until  the 
snow  melts  on  the  fairways,  that^s  about  all  of  the 
exercise  I  can  get.  except  for  jumping  at  an  oc¬ 
casional  conclusion.) 

Nobody  Asked 
Me,  But... 

By  Georpe  Wilt 


•  The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune's  “Oddball”  cam¬ 
paign  of  trade  paper  ads  does  an 
outstanding  job  of  telling  how 
that  Iowa  newspaper’s  market 
is  different  from  others. 

•  The  much  newer  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  series  tossing  ac¬ 
colades  at  that  paper’s  fine  staff 
are  real  gems.  If  the  writers 
that  the  ads  are  about  can  write 
as  breezily  as  the  promotion  ad- 
writer,  they’ve  got  a  big  league 
staff  in  Trenton. 

•  I’m  a  sucker  for  oversize 
direct  mail  pieces.  If  a  news¬ 
paper’s  brochure  won’t  fit  in  the 
files  I  keep  it  for  nearly  forever. 
It  kicks  around  on  top  of  a  file 
until  the  sanitation  department 
makes  me  throw  it  away.  Nice 
neat  pieces  designed  to  fit  in  a 
file  drawer  also  fit  neatly  into  a 
waste  basket. 

•  I’m  sure  to  get  at  least  six 
examples  of  a  promotion  in  the 
mail  the  week  after  I’ve  written 
a  column  on  the  same  subject. 

•  I  pass  over  lightly  the 
black-and-white  ads  from  news¬ 
papers  plugging  their  color 
availabilities,  linage  and  suc¬ 
cesses.  Color  in  advertisements 
is  the  second  biggest  bargain  of 
all  times. 

•  Bleeds  are  the  biggest  bar¬ 
gain  in  space  advertising.  Why 
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don’t  more  people  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  bloody  bleeds? 

•  Why  is  it  that  even  some  of 
the  most  successful  newspapers 
in  major  markets  still  persist 
in  setting  their  promotion  typog¬ 
raphy  in  their  own  composing 
rooms,  instead  of  using  com¬ 
mercial  typesetting,  which  they 
must  know  is  1000-percent 
better?  Don’t  they  know  that 
television  stations  don’t  have 
composing  rooms? 

•  The  best  promotion  to  come 
out  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ever,  was  the  slogan,  “All 
Business  is  Local.”  (circa  1945 
— it  first  cropped  up  in  a  speech 
by  A1  Stanford,  who  came  in  to 
head  the  BoA  December,  ’45.) 

•  Second  best  effort  from  that 
shop  was  the  “Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Readership” 
which  was  conducted  for  eleven 
years,  1939  to  1950.  They  ought 
to  get  it  going  again. 

•  The  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  and  Post-HeraUTs  annual 
Hymn  Festival  is  tops  in  popu¬ 
lar  appeal.  There’s  no  reason 
they  can’t  keep  running  it  for¬ 
ever. 

•  All  of  the  newspaper  tele¬ 
vision  spots  I’ve  seen  promoting 
use  of  classified  advertising  rank 
second  to  the  Yellow  Pages  pro¬ 
motions. 

•  It  was  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  loss  when  Paul  Martin, 
creative  promotion  manager  for 
several  top  dailies,  went  back 
into  the  broadcast  business 
recently. 

•  As  long  as  there  are  boys — 
and  wheels — the  Soap  Box 
Derby  will  be  successful.  Chevro¬ 
let  has  latched  on  to  a  peren¬ 
nial. 

•  Most  research  people  speak 
a  language  all  their  own.  Most 
sound  like  they  belong  to  the  “if 
you  can’t  convince  ’em,  confuse 
’em”  school. 

•  When  a  promotion  ad  be¬ 
gins  with  the  word  “First” 
that’s  as  far  as  I  gret.  And  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I’m  not  alone. 


•  You  keep  seeing  fewer  old- 
timers  and  more  new  faces  at 
conventions.  New  blood,  bud. 
That’s  what  keeps  the  new  in 
newspapers. 

•  Readers  got  gypped  when 
comic  strips  didn’t  go  back  to 
five  or  six  columns  following 
World  War  II.  Maybe  that’s  why 
comic  readership  has  dropped 
off.  (Or  do  I  need  my  glasses 
changed?) 

•  If  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  is 
such  a  good  agency  (which  it 
sure  is)  why  hasn’t  some  smart 
newspaper  retained  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  good  DDB  promotion? 

•  Speaking  of  agencies,  Leo 
McGivena,  now  merged  with 
DeGarmo  Inc.,  would  be  a  good 
choice  for  some  newspaper  look¬ 
ing  to  change  its  image.  “Tell 
it  to  Sweeney”  still  ranks  as  one 
of  the  ten  greatest  ads  of  all 
times. 

•  Jimmy  Cannon,  who  started 
the  “Nobody  asked  me,  but” 
business,  is  America’s  most 
underpromoted  sports  columnist. 

*  *  * 

TRACK  MEET— The  1966 
National  Collegiate  Indoor 
Track  Championships,  conducted 
by  the  NCAA  and  sponsored  by 
the  Detroit  News,  include  seven 
final  events  at  Convention  Arena 
on  Friday,  March  11.  Three 
events  are  invitationals  and  four 
are  college  championships.  A 
March  12  program  will  feature 
10  college  championship  finals. 

More  than  400  athletes  will 
participate  in  the  two-day 
games.  Last  year’s  meet  drew 
more  than  18,200  spectators. 

*  «  « 

WORLD’S  FAIR  CONTEST 
— Asahi  Shimbun,  Japan’s  big¬ 
gest  newspaper,  has  announced 
a  contest  for  ideas  to  be  used  in 
promoting  and  staging  the  1970 
World’s  Fair  in  Osaka,  with 
cash  prizes  totalling  Yen  7,500,- 
000  ($20,775)  to  be  awarded. 
Ideas  submitted  must  deal  with: 
site,  design  of  memorial  build¬ 
ings,  facilities,  commemorative 
projects  or  events,  exposition 
operation,  steps  to  publicize  it 
domestically  or  internationally, 
items  to  be  displayed,  industrial 
balls  and  foreign  displays.  Each 
idea  must  be  outlined  in  2,000 
words  or  less,  and  only  one 
sketch,  not  larger  than  a  stand¬ 
ard  newspaper  page  may  ac¬ 
company  each  suggestion.  Dead¬ 
line  for  entries  is  March  15,  and 
the  winners  will  be  announced 
at  the  end  of  April.  There  will 
be  a  total  of  161  prizes  awarded. 
For  complete  details  contact 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  551 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

LENTEN — The  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  announces  stepped- 
up  coverage  on  its  religious 
pages  during  Lent  in  a  mailing 
to  Washington  area  churches. 


Handsome  calligraphy  is  used  in 
the  brochure  printed  in  two 
shades  of  purple.  Deadlines  for 
announcements  during  Holy 
Week  are  included,  along  with 
information  on  the  Star’s  Re¬ 
ligious  News  Editor,  Casper 
Nannes. 

*  *  * 

WHITHER  AMERICA  —  A 
series  of  14  editorials  published 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1965  have 
been  reprinted  in  booklet  form 
and  distributed  by  the  Salt  Lakt 
City  Deseret  News.  The  series 
asks  “Whither  America?”  with 
the  intention  of  “reasserting: 
and  reemphasizing  some  of  the 
great  principles  that  have  made 
us  great  as  a  people  and  as  a 
nation.” 

The  editorials  were  written 
by  Richard  B.  Laney  of  the 
Deseret  News  staff.  Copies  of 
the  reprint  booklet  are  avail¬ 
able  by  writing  to  William  B. 
Smart,  executive  editor. 

«  *  * 

ENGINEERS — A  jumbo-sized 
sliderule  is  featured  on  the 
cover  of  a  New  York  Times  pro¬ 
motion  brochure  directed  to  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  of  corporations 
employing  engineers.  The  foldw 
reads:  “When  engineers  come 
to  New  York  for  the  IEEE 
International  Convention,  greet 
them  with  your  help  wanted 
advertising  in  the  New  York 
Times.”  Enclosed  in  the  folder 
is  a  four-page  reprint  from  the 
Times  published  during  the  1965 
Convention  of  engineers,  show¬ 
ing  the  variety  and  scope  of 
help  wanted  ads  to  engineers. 
*  *  * 

AWARDS — The  San  Frw^ 
cisco  Examiner  has  published  a 
20-page  booklet  featuring  the  10 
distinguished  women  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  named  to  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  Honor  Roll  of  Distin¬ 
guished  Women.  The  “Blue 
Book”  shows  the  1965  Gold 
Medallion  winners,  plus  pictura 
of  winners  of  the  Phoebe  Ap- 
person  Hearst  Award  since  its 
inception  in  1959.  A  two-page 
spread  in  the  booklet  is  devoted 
to  women’s  page  editors  and 
writers  of  the  Examiner. 

• 

Guide  for  Teachers 

Eugene,  Ore. 

An  8-page  tabloid,  “The  Liv¬ 
ing  Textbook,”  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Oregon  Newspaptf 
Publishers  Association  and  is 
being  made  available  to  news¬ 
papers  in  quantity  at  5c  a  copy 
so  each  may  send  a  copy  to  local 
teachers  to  help  promote  inter 
est  in  wider  use  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  classroom.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  100  ideas  of  ways 
in  which  teachers  are  using  th* 
newspaper  in  their  classrooms. 

for  March  5,  I9(i 
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Big  Event 
Expected 
In  China 


Ceose-Fire  Breaches  Confirmed; 
India  Rejects  Kashmir  Change 


The  ‘Squares  ’ 
Provide  Good 
Type  Faces 

By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  head¬ 
line  face  besides  Bodoni  and 
Spartan! 

Many  a  time  a  publisher  has 
asked  suggestions  for  a  new 
head  dress.  But  he  doesn’t  want 
Bodoni  or  Spartan  (or  Tempo 
or  Vogue;  they’re  all  Sans 
Serifs)  for  any  of  a  number  of 
reasons,  usually  their  use  by 
competitive  papers. 

But  when  I  mention  a  Square 
Serifs  face,  I  usually  get  a 
pained  reaction.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  the  Squares  don’t  rate  un¬ 
animous  enthusiasm. 

More’s  the  pity.  For  they  make 
a  dam  good  head  letter. 

The  Squares  are  also  called 
Egyptians  and  American  trade 
names  reflect  that  geography. 
Our  faces  are  Memphis,  Cairo 
and  Kamak. 

The  Squares  have  many  as¬ 
sets.  They’re  legible.  They  are 
available  in  several  weights. 
Two  of  them  are  shown  on  the 
Page  of  this  Week  from  the 
Journal-Gazette  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  CEASE-FIRE  is  in  Extra 
Bold;  BIG  EVENT,  in  Bold. 
Medium  and  Lights  are  also 
available  for  women’s  and  fea¬ 
ture  pages. 

The  Squares  come  in  Perpen¬ 
dicular  and  Oblique  (commonly 
miscalled  “Italic”).  'There’s  no 
Oblique  on  this  page;  too  bad. 

There  is  a  Condensed  version 
(column  4-5  TWO  CRITIC¬ 
ALLY)  and  the  normal  width 
(YANKS  SCATTER). 

The  Squares  have  excellent 


color;  their  character  count  is 
good. 

With  any  Condensed  face,  the 
headwriter  has  to  keep  in  mind 
two  rules  of  thumb: 

There  should  be  no  more  than 
32  characters  and  spaces  in  any 
one  line  of  a  head; 

There  should  be  no  more  than 
42  in  the  complete  head. 

The  CEASE-FIRE  totals  58. 
The  result  is  a  loss  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  immediacy  that  a  good 
head  requires. 

Don’t  try  to  fill  out  a  line, 
even  on  a  banner.  If  the  line 
projects  over  the  last  leg  of  type, 
it’s  long  enough. 


Avoid  “shotgun”  heads’  two 
readouts  (columns  3  and  8) 
from  one  banner.  Avoid  second 
decks  in  readouts. 

Don’t  mix  Romans  (columns 
7-8,  IDENTIFY  YOUTH)  with 
the  Squares.  Only  Sans  Serifs 
will  mix  well.  Other  type  faces 
will  destroy  typographic  har- 
money. 

Take  another  look  at  Square 
Serifs  when  you’re  thinking 
about  a  new  head  dress. 

*  *  * 

ARNOLDS’  ANCIENT  AXI¬ 
OM:  It’s  not  square  to  use 
Square  heads. 


South  Pacific  Mail 
Ceases  Publishing 

Santugo,  Chile 

It  wasn’t  a  very  big  news- 
paper,  but  it  was  more  than  10(> 
years  old,  and  there  probably 
was  many  a  nostalgic  sigh,  in 
countries  all  over  the  world,  as 
old  “West  Coast  hands”  folded 
the  last  issue. 

On  Aug.  1,  1861,  the  first  issue 
of  the  Chilean  Times,  the  first 
English-language  newspaper  on 
the  West  Coast  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  appeared.  It  recorded,  week 
by  week,  the  doings  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  inhabitants,  their 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,, 
their  parties  and  their  travela 
in  ships  long  since  broken  up. 

In  November  1909  it  changed 
its  name  to  the  South  Paeifia 
Mail,  which  it  retained  until  it 
suspended  publication  with  its 
Feb.  3  issue. 

‘The  Weekly  Washtub* 

In  its  early  days  it  was  mainly 
an  Englishman’s  paper,  for 
there  were  few  U.S.  residents 
in  this  country  then.  More  of 
them  came  when,  around  the 
time  the  paper  was  changing  its 
name,  the  great  “El  Teniente”^ 
copper  mine  was  being  opened 
by  a  company  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  U.S.  pioneer, 
William  Braden. 

At  one  period  its  gossip  col¬ 
umns  became  so  scurrilous  that 
it  acquired  the  nickname  of  “The- 
Weekly  Washtub.”  But  it  grew 
out  of  that  stage  and  steadily 
became  an  informative  paper 
with  news  and  commentaries  on 
Chilean  events  for  the  non- 
Spanish  speakers,  and  news  of 
the  English-speaking  countries 
for  everyone. 

Its  editors  were  English  until 
its  latter  days,  although  there 
was  one  Australian,  but  it  waa 
finally  owned  and  ^ited  by  an 
American. 

• 


AP  Has  a  Reporter 
In  Seychelles  Again 

After  a  lapse  of  five  years,  the 
Associated  Press  has  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Seychelles  the 
British-owned  islands  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  some  1,000  miles  due 
east  of  Zanzibar  and  1,600  miles 
southwest  of  Ceylon. 

AP’s  man  there  is  James  R. 
Mancham,  an  elected  member  of 
the  Seychelles  Legislative  and 
Executive  Council,  a  barrister 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Society  of  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple  (in  London),  and  owner-edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seychelles  Weekly. 

The  Seychelles  have  figured 
little  in  the  news  since  Cyprus 
Archbishop  Makarios  was  exiled 
there  a  decade  ago,  but  Mr.  Man¬ 


cham  has  put  them  back  on  the 
news  map  with  several  interest¬ 
ing  items  in  recent  weeks. 

One  of  his  first  stories  for  AP 
was  the  arrival  of  93-year  old 
Granny  Cole,  en  route  in  a  40- 
foot  yacht  to  New  Zealand  with 
her  family  to  start  a  “new  life.” 

Another  story  related  how  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith, 
who  is  Governor  of  the  Sey¬ 
chelles,  and  his  family  had  to 
swim  for  their  lives  when  their 
sailing  boat  overturned. 

Mr.  Mancham’s  newspaper 
has  little  to  say  about  world 
news,  apparently  leaving  out¬ 
side  events  to  British  and  other 
newspapers  which  are  flown  in 
from  London.  Instead,  Man¬ 
cham’s  paper  concentrated  on 
local  items. 
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Knowland  Estate 
Split  Four  Ways 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  estate  of  Joseph  R.  Know- 
land,  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  for  50  years,  will  go  in 
equal  shares  to  his  widow, 
Clarice;  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  K.  Lion  of  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. ;  his  son,  former  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  William  F.  Knowland,  and 
to  a  grandson,  J.  R.  Knowland 
Jr.,  whose  late  father  was  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Tribune. 

The  will  left  the  publisher’s 
California  historical  collection  to 
the  Oakland  Public  Library. 
Senator  Knowland  is  now  Trib¬ 
une  editor,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


S.C.  Press  Association 
Offers  Scholarships 

Columbia,  S.  C^ 

Two  $500  scholarships  will  be- 
awarded  this  year  by  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  to 
high  school  seniors  who  plan  to 
study  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina. 

Robert  M.  Hitt  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post 
and  president  of  the  state  presa 
association,  said  applications 
may  be  submitted  to  either  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  or  to  editors  of  newspa¬ 
pers  which  are  members  of  the 
association. 

Four  students  are  attending 
the  University  on  these  scholar¬ 
ships. 
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Edward  P.  Morgan 
Writes  New  Column 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  newsman,  who  has  reached 
the  pinnacle  in  radio  and  tv 
reporting  as  anchor  man  of  net¬ 
work  coverage  of  events,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  newspapers  as  a 
Washington  columnist. 

The  columnist:  Edward  P. 
Morgan. 

The  column:  “The  Shape  of 
the  New’S.” 

The  format:  Three  750-word 
columns  a  week. 

The  release:  March  6. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  X.  Y. 

Edward  P.  Morgan  promises 
no  pronuniciamentos  on  foreign 
policy  or  exposes  of  what  went 
wrong  at  Valley  Forge.  Instead, 
he  promises  to  be  a  goader  of 
the  public  conscience,  sometimes 
angry,  sometimes  witty,  always 
discontented. 

“On  occasion,  I  am  impelled  to 
conclude  that  w’e  Americans  are 
living  in  and  recklessly  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  kind  of  modern 


decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,”  Mr.  Morgan  wrote.  “I 
am  shocked  at  our  wastefulness 
and  selfish  lust  for  things.  I  am 
pained  by  both  our  thoughtless 
and  conscious  cruelties.  I  am 
outraged  by  the  arrogant  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  big^)ts  and  professional 
patriots,  and  I  grieve  over  the 
staggering  damage  they  so  need¬ 
lessly  wreak. 

People  Are  Good 

“Then — almost  in  the  next 
breath — I  thrill  to  the  power 
and  richness  of  this  lovely  land 
and  the  capacity  for  g^dness  of 
its  people.  I  am  awed  by  our 
generosity  to  struggling  new 
nations  while  we  attempt  to  ad¬ 
just  ourselves  to  the  awful  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  age.  Perhaps 
most  of  all,  I  am  humbled  by  and 
grateful  for  the  brave,  deter¬ 
mined  battle  which  the  American 
Negro  is  fighting  for  all  of  us,  to 
enhance  the  dignity  and  advance 
the  liberty  of  man.” 

Mr.  Morgan  has  been  broad¬ 


Edwdrd  P.  Morgan 


casting  a  nightly  news  commen¬ 
tary',  “Edward  P.  Morgan  and 
the  News,”  on  ABC  radio  with¬ 
out  break  since  1955.  He  was 
anchor  man  on  the  ABC-tv  net¬ 
work  coverage  of  the  1964  poli¬ 
tical  conventions  and  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaigns.  Last  summer, 
he  originated  his  radio  prog^ram 
nightly  from  Vietnam  while  re¬ 
porting  and  narrating  the  highly 
acclaimed  television  documen¬ 
tary,  “The  Agony  of  Vietnam.” 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Bal¬ 
kans  and  Eastern  Europe.  So 
far  as  is  known,  his  reports 
from  Sofia,  Prague  and  other 
Communist  capitals  comprise  the 
first  time  that  a  U.S.  radio  pro¬ 
gram  emanated  nightly  from  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Newspaper  Career 

He  began  news  work  with  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  (1932) 
and  served  as  a  United  Press 
foreign  correspondent  for  nine 
years.  He’s  credited  with  scoring 
a  two-minute  world  beat  on  the 
assassination  of  Leon  Trotsky 
in  Mexico.  He  was  a  roving 
World  War  II  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreigrn 
Service,  covering  the  war  in 
Britain,  the  fall  of  Rome  and 
other  major  stories. 

Mr.  Morgan  joined  Collier^s  as 
an  associate  editor  working  in 
the  United  States,  Germany  and 
the  Middle  East,  while  also 
broadcasting  for  CBS  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  Berlin.  He  later  joined 
Edward  R.  Murrow’s  “This  I 
Believe”  radio  series  as  editor 
and  producer  and  was  editor  of 
the  first  “This  I  Believe”  book 
(1952).  He  became  director  of 
news  for  CBS  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  1954. 

Edward  P.  Morgan  was  bom 
in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  was 
graduated  cum  laude  from  Whit¬ 
man  College  and  did  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  was  co-author 
of  “Candidates”  (1960)  and 
author  of  “Clearing  the  Air.” 


He  was  recipient  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Award,  Sidney  Hillman 
Award,  Dupont  Award,  Head¬ 
liner  Award,  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award,  Missouri 
Honor  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Journalism.  He  was 
honored  by  citations  from  the 
Overseas  Press  Club,  National 
Education  Association,  National 
Association  for  Better  Radio  and 
Tv  and  with  an  honorary  doctor¬ 
ate  from  Whitman  College. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  daughter,  Linda, 
figured  in  a  dramatic  episode  in 
his  life.  When  she  was  14  she 
was  a  passenger  aboard  the  ship 
“Andrea  Doria”  (1956)  when  it 
collided  at  sea  with  another  ship, 
the  “Stockholm,”  and  sank.  Mr. 
Morgan  reported  the  disaster, 
not  knowing  what  her  fate  had 
been.  It  was  not  until  the 
“Stockholm”  reached  port  that 
the  father  was  able  to  learn  his 
little  daughter  had  been  plucked 
almost  miraculously  from  the 
“Andrea  Doria”  at  the  point  of 
collision  and  deposited  aboard 
the  other  ship. 

The  new  Morgan  colunm,  “The 
Shape  of  the  News,”  will  be 
bas^  in  Washington,  but  on 
occasion  it  will  follow  the  news 
across  the  country  and  around 
the  world. 

*  *  * 

‘4  Chaplains  Award’ 

To  Religion  Writer 

Dr.  Carlyle  Adams,  whose 
weekly  question-and-answer  col¬ 
umn,  “Our  Religions,”  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  was  given 
the  first  annual  “Four  Chaplains 
Award”  by  the  Albany  (N,  Y.) 
Jewish  War  Veterans  Post.  The 
award  commemorates  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  chaplains  of  the  U.S. 
troopship  “Dorchester”  who  gave 
their  lives  when  the  ship  was 
torpedoed  in  the  North  Atlantic 
23  years  ago. 

Choice  of  Dr.  Adams  for  the 
award  was  based  on  “recognition 
of  his  almost  20  years  of  out¬ 
standing  service  and  forthright 
leadership  in  the  cause  of 
brotherhood.” 

Dr.  Adams,  who  was  a  Wash¬ 
ington  news  writer  before  he 
entered  theological  seminary,  is 
now  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Albany  and  religion 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union.  His  syndicated 
column  has  been  distributed  for 
nearly  seven  years. 

*  *  * 

Major  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane 
(U.S. A.  Retired)  will  address 
a  Young  Americans  for  Free¬ 
dom  group  in  Boston  March  19. 
General  Lane  writes  the  week¬ 
end  “Military  Affairs”  column 
for  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion. 
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SYNDICATES 


Pow!  Bam!  Zap! 
^Batman’  Returns 


The  “Batman”  craze,  which  is 
sweopinK  the  country  as  a  pop 
art  and  “Camp”  fad  and  as  a 
television  series,  is  returning  to 
newspaper  comics  pages,  where 
it  originated. 

Jacob  Liebowitz,  president  of 
National  Periodical  Publica¬ 
tions,  which  owns  the  “Batman” 
character,  and  John  W.  Higgins, 
president  of  the  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate  (Overseas  Press  Club 
Building,  54  W.  40th  St.,  New 
York)  announced  that  “Bat¬ 
man”  will  return  to  newspaper 
comic  strips. 

“We,  at  Ledger,  are  indeed 
proud  to  have  been  the  syndicate 
chosen  by  Mr.  Liebowitz  to  rep¬ 
resent  this  tremendous  proper¬ 
ty,”  said  Mr.  Higgins.  “There 
were  two  of  the  giant  syndi¬ 
cates  in  there  bidding  against  us 
and  it  was  fast  and  furious.” 

Big  Craze 

“Mr.  Higgins  was  the  first 
syndicate  man  to  contact  us  way 
back  in  November  long  before 
the  craze  hit,”  said  Mr.  Liebo¬ 
witz.  “We  sort  of  figured  that 
any  syndicate  that  was  this  per¬ 
ceptive  and  aggressive  deserved 
to  get  it” 

Bob  Kane  started  “Batman” 
as  a  newspaper  comic  strip  23 
years  ago  and  dropped  it  when 
he  entered  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Kane  is  now  returning  to 
his  caped  crusader  and  his  side- 
kick  “Boy  Wonder — Robin.”  He 
and  his  staff  are  working  almost 
around  the  clock  to  get  a  new 
daily  strip  and  Sunday  color 
page  ready  for  early  release. 
The  subject  matter  will  have 
no  connection  with  the  television 
series  story  line. 

The  syndicate  is  planning  for 
the  Sunday  color  page  to  break 
first.  It  will  be  in  standard  half, 
third  and  tabloid  sizes. 


Hits  Big  Time 

“Batman”  hit  tv’s  top  10  since 
going  on  the  air  in  January. 
Comic  books  are  selling  in  the 
millions  of  copies  throughout 
the  world. 

“  ‘Batman’  is  not  a  by-product 
of  tv  but  the  tv  program  is  a 
by-product  of  what  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  newspaper  feature,” 
pointed  out  Peter  Sheehan  of 
the  Ledger  S3mdicate.  “All  we 
are  now  doing  is  bringing  the 
strip  and  Sunday  page  up  to 
date  and  returning  it  to  its 
origfinal  media  —  newspapers.” 

editor  8c  PUBLISHER 


“The  kids  will  love  it  for  its 
deeds  of  derring-do  and  adult 
newspaper  readers  are  going  to 
see  the  tongue-in-chcek  camp 
and  humor  of  it  all,”  predicted 
Bob  Kane.  “To  bring  this  across, 
I  have  developed  a  new  art  style 
that  is  pop,  hard,  clean  and 
flexible  and  best  suited  to  ex¬ 
press  both  the  action  and  humor 
contained  in  the  script.” 

Mr.  Liebowitz  said  a  com- 


Bob  Kane 


mercial  campaign  is  planned  for 
next  fall  for  Batcapes,  the  Bat- 
song  and  Batglasses. 

Gleeps!  Holy  Bari-acuda! 

«  *  * 

HUMOR  SERI.ALIZED 

“Flapdoodle,  Trust  &  Obey”, 
sequel  to  “O  Ye  Jigs  &  Juleps!”, 
will  be  distributed  as  a  12-part 
serialization  as  the  March  selec¬ 
tion  of  Books  in  the  News  Inc. 

Virginia  Cary  Hudson,  who 
as  a  precocious  10-year-old  ob¬ 
server  offered  a  singularly  per¬ 
ceptive  view  of  life  in  “O  Ye 
Jigs  and  Juleps!”,  in  the  new 
book  writes  as  a  grandmother  to 
her  married  daughter. 

The  series  will  carry  a  set  of 
line-cut  illustrations  from  the 
book  by  Richard  Rosenblum. 

«  «  * 

Mrs.  Glenn  Adcox,  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  her  husband’s  syndicate, 
Adcox  Associates,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  fell  in  the  hall  of  the  office 
building  and  suffered  a  com¬ 
pound  fracture  of  her  right  hip. 
She  probably  will  have  to  remain 
in  St.  Francis  Hospital  another 
two  months,  her  many  friends 
on  newspapers  will  regret  to 
learn.  She  formerly  was  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  in  New  York. 


Dr.  Andelman  Writes 
Daily  Health  Column 


Dr.  S.  L.  Andelman  has  been 
signed  by  General  Features 
Corporation  to  write  its  daily 
medical  column,  “For  Better 
Health.”  He  holds  degrees  from 
four  universities  and  medical 
schools. 

After  completing  his  intern¬ 
ship,  Dr.  Andelman  served  as  a 
colonel  in  the  Army  Medical 
Service.  In  1944  he  married  Joan 
K.  Hunt  and  they  have  four 
children.  He  practiced  medicine 
in  Kentucky  for  seven  years 
after  World  War  II,  was  for 
five  years  medical  professor  at 
St.  Xavier  College  and  has  also 
served  as  Clinical  Associate  in 
Preventive  Medicine  at  the 
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University  of  Illinois. 

He  has  written  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  medical  publications 
and  is  a  member  of  more  than 
70  organizations  dealing  with 
health,  medicine  and  medical  re¬ 
search.  Recently  he  was  named 
“Chicago’s  leader  in  the  medical 
profession  for  1965.” 

In  his  column  he  will  discuss 
ailments,  the  new  drugs  and 
medical  treatments  and  will 
answer  questions  from  readers. 

S.  George  Little,  president  of 
General  Features  Corporation, 
said  his  schedule  will  consist  of 
five  general  columns  and  one 
question-and-answer  column 
each  week. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advico 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
MOUY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPU  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS— 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  ft  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN*  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW  D/S 
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Press  Aides  Banter 
And  Let  Quips  Fall 


Think  nighttime  is  for  fun. 
They  want  to  watch  the  Bat- 


By  l8al>elle  Shelton 
Washington  Star  Staff  Writer 


Washington 

The  White  House  team  of 
Moyers  and  Carpenter  wowed 
’em  the  other  night  at  the  Ra¬ 
dio-TV  Correspondents  dinner. 

The  program  featured  talks 
by  five  White  House  press  secre¬ 
taries,  past  and  present,  of 
whom  the  current  duo,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Bill  D.  Moyers  and  the 
First  Lady’s  Elizabeth  Carpen¬ 
ter,  drew  the  most  laughs.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  got  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion  from  the  almost  exclusively 
male  audience. 

The  virtuoso  performance 
may  have  permanently  spiked 
the  notion  that  humor  left  town 
when  the  Great  Society  replaced 
the  New  Frontier. 

The  dinner  was  alleged  to  be 
off  the  record,  but  that’s  pretty 
silly  with  1,000  guests  present. 
Gags  from  the  speeches  are  all 
over  town.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

Moyers:  “The  crisis  of  credi¬ 
bility  has  gotten  so  out  of  hand 
that  we  don’t  believe  our  own 
leaks.” 


Kennedy  Commercial 


Mrs.  Carpenter:  “Tv  is  in¬ 
fluencing  all  politicians.  Up  in 
Massachusetts,  Eddie  McCor¬ 
mack  is  running  for  governor. 
You  know,  Eddie  —  ‘the  man 
from  Uncle.’  ” 

“Not  to  be  outdone,”  Mrs. 
Carpenter  added,  “the  Kennedy 
Brothers  have  signed  up  for 
a  commercial  for  a  familiar 
chewing  gum,  which  goes: 

“  ‘Double  your  pleasure, 
double  your  fun. 

Try  running  in  two  states, 
instead  of  just  one.’  ” 

Tv  has  also  had  a  profound 
effect  on  long-time  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  Mrs.  Carpenter  ob¬ 
served.  “Joe  Alsop  is  starting  a 
new  foreign  policy  show.  “He’s 
calling  it,  ‘Run  for  Your  Life.’ 
Scotty  Reston  is  using  a  pale 
blue  typewriter.” 


No  More  ‘Plants’ 


Moyers  and  Mrs.  Carpenter 
both  expressed  appreciation  to 
White  House  Assistant  Marvin 
Watson  (who  recently  ordered  a 
check  of  all  White  House  phone 
calls)  for  allowing  them  to  take 
the  calls  inviting  them  to  the 
correspondents’  dinner. 

Moyers  said  the  White  House 
press  office  “has  stopped  plant¬ 
ing  questions”  for  reporters  to 
ask  the  President.  “We  now 


plant  the  answers,  and  let  re¬ 
porters  guess  what  the  questions 
are.” 

An  example: 

Question:  “Mr.  President,  you 
said  you  didn’t  want  to  be  a 
great  President,  but  just  a  good 
President.  Why  did  you  become 
a  great  President?” 

Answer:  “I’m  just  trying  to 
do  my  job.” 


Don't  Shoot 


‘Lay  Off  Prime  Time’ 


Eisenhower-era  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  James  C.  Hagerty,  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  that  very  ques¬ 
tion  —  the  headaches  the  Presi¬ 
dent  makes  for  the  networks  by 
pre-empting  prime  evening  time 
—  put  his  message  in  verse,  to- 
wit: 

“Please,  Mr.  Moyers,  when  he 
gets  the  itch 

Tell  him,  Mr.  Moyers,  he  can’t 
pull  the  switch 

Even  though  you  say  his  sub¬ 
ject’s  hot 

Remember  that  our  camera’s 
not 

So,  please,  Mr.  Moyers,  lay  off 
our  prime  time. 

For  folks  out  there  in  TV  land 


When  day’s  hard  work  is  done. 
Don’t  kill  the  Man  from 
UU.C.L.E. 

It  only  causes  curses 
In  homes  where  they  are  wait¬ 
ing  for 

The  doctors  and  their  nurses 
Or  Peyton  Place  or  Lost  in 
Space 

And  likeunse  What’s  My  Line 
Bewitched,  Get  Srnart  and 
movies  made 
Pre-1959:’ 


‘The  Little  People’ 


Moyers  said  the  President, 
upon  hearing  his  press  secre¬ 
tary  was  addressing  the  radio¬ 
tv  dinner,  had  said:  “We  ought 
to  have  a  televised  press  con¬ 
ference,” 

The  conversation  then  went 
like  this,  according  to  Moyers: 

Moyers:  “But  Mr.  President, 
you  had  one  last  year.” 

LBJ:  “We  ought  to  have  one 
tomorrow  morning.” 

Moyers:  “Well,  you  can’t  do 
that,  Mr,  President.  Someone 
would  think  you  are  trying  to 
upstage  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  They’re  on 
every  morning.” 

LBJ :  “Well,  we  ought  to  have 
one  in  the  evening,  just  after 
people  get  home  from  work.” 

Moyers:  “Not  that,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident.  You’ll  knock  Huntley- 
Brinkley  off  the  air!” 

LBJ :  “Why  don’t  we  say  Fri¬ 
day  at  10  p.m.?” 

Moyers:  “No!  ‘The  Man  from 
UNCLE’  is  on  then.” 

LBJ:  “You’re  going  to  force 
me  to  make  Lady  Bird  buy 
NBC.” 

Moyers:  “Mr.  President!  We 
can’t  own  all  three!” 


Mrs.  Carpenter,  thanking  her 
hosts  for  the  award  that  each 
speaker  received,  said  that  “in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  other 
award  presentations  I’ve  seen  on 
tv,  I  can’t  just  accept  this  for 
me  but  —  rather  for  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  people  behind  the  scenes  who 
made  it  possible.” 

She  meant,  she  said,  “those 
loyal,  unsung  public  servants 
you  never  hear  about  who  do 
their  jobs  each  week  efficiently, 
quickly,  without  fanfare — never 
making  any  headlines:  The 
President  of  the  United  States, 
the  First  Lady,  and  most  of  all 
Marvin  Watson.” 


Moyers  said  he  had  learned 
to  keep  his  words  to  reporters 
affable  and  sweet,  “because  you 
never  know  when  you  have  to 
eat  them.” 

He  had  to  answer  “such  in¬ 
telligent  questions  as  :  ‘Bill, 
can  we  go  home  now?’  ‘Bill,  is 
the  lid  on?”  ‘Bill,  how  do  you 
spell  tapioca?’  ”  he  said. 


Tough  Jobs 


Mrs.  Carpenter  had  some  fun, 
too,  with  her  tv  hosts  and  her 
fellow  speakers. 

Of  Hagerty,  Mrs.  Carpenter 
quipped:  “It  was  Jim,  after  all, 
who  taught  the  country  that 
playing  golf  and  shooting  quail 
were  the  most  desirable  presi¬ 
dential  attributes.” 

No  one  ever  had  a  tougher 
job  than  that,  she  added,  “ex¬ 
cept  Hubert  Humphrey’s  travel 
agent.” 

Moyers,  Mrs.  Carpenter  said, 
“brings  to  the  press  office  a  rec¬ 
ognized  measure  of  ing^enuity. 
With  the  President’s  lights-out 
rule  in  effect,  Moyers  has  shown 
it’s  possible  to  shed  light  on 
public  affairs  while  working  in 
complete  darkness.  He’s  the  only 
news  secretary  in  history  to 
issue  handouts  in  Braille.” 

Pierre  Salinger,  noting  Moy¬ 
ers’  known  disinclination  to  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  press  secre¬ 
tary  job,  quipped:  “We’re  all 
here  because  he’s  looking  for 
one  of  us  to  take  it  back.” 


Hagerty  and  George  Reedj 
agreed  that  the  press  secri  tary*! 
job  looked  better  after  they  left 
it. 

“I  never  enjoyed  the  job  mort 
than  the  day  I  left  it,”  sai;^ 
Hagerty.  “It  is  a  truly  wonder 
ful  thing  —  to  look  back  on.’ 

“The  further  you  get  awa.v 
from  it,  the  better  you  like  it,’ 
said  Reedy.  “I  don’t  wan’t  it 
back.” 

CBS’s  Eric  Severeid,  intro 
ducing  Moyers  and  recalling  hi; 
background  as  a  Baptist  i)reach 
er,  declared:  “I  have  ol).servei 
there  is  a  difference  between  th' 
Irish  mafia  and  the  Texas  mafia 
You  may  still  receive  the  knife 
but  you  get  prayed  over  in  the 
process.” 


Charlotte  Papers  Win 
In  State  Competition 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 
The  Charlotte  News  and  the 
Charlotte  Observer  each  won 
two  first  place  votes  in  the  41st 
annual  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  Institute.  The  Sal¬ 
isbury  Post  took  three  first 
places  in  its  category. 

The  Observer  took  five  of  h< 
six  photography  awards,  Don  H 
Stuckey  and  David  Cupp  each  P* 
winning  first  place.  of 

The  Shelby  Daily  Star  won  tl' 
the  Community  Service  Award 
for  “its  intensified  campaigns  I*! 
secure  approval  of  a  county  ™ 
bond  issue,  substantially  larger 
than  the  one  which  had  been  do 
feated. 

First-place  awards  went  to 
the  Charlotte  News  for  edito-  ne 
rials.  do 

Eugene  Price  of  the  Goldt  th 
6oro  News-Argus  took  first  ov 
place  in  spot  news  reportini  an 
with  his  “Newspapers  Uncowr  ou 
Tax  Irregularities.”  TTie  storj  sb 
led  to  the  indictment  of  Goldo  tel 
boro’s  tax  collector.  mt 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Oh-  lik 
server’s  Bob  Lynch  won  a  fin!  po: 
in  news  writing  for  his  story.  ' 
“Sentences  Illegal  for  46  Con  ret 
victs.”  wh 

First  prize  in  feature  writuf  op] 
went  to  Dick  Creed  of  thf  thj 
Winston-Salem  Journal  for  hi  sor 
“Ararat;  The  Town  That  Was.'  ise 
Irwin  Smallwood  of  th(  pol 
Greensboro  Daily  News  tool  ] 
first  place  in  spot  sports  report-  qu< 
ing  with  a  story  on  Sam  Snead  (3it 
In  small  dailies,  the  Sab-  rea 
bury  Post  won  firsts  in  featnn  1 
writing  by  Heath  Thomas;  b  Ne 
sports  by  Jim  Etpins  and  in  fes-  por 
ture  photogrraphy  by  James  P  coli 
Barring.  Wa 

The  Greenville  Daily  Rejb  Ma 
tor  won  a  first  in  spot  news  pie  bee 
tures  for  Stuart  Savage’s  “Tl* 

Klan  Cross.” 

The  Thamasville  Times  w* 
a  first  for  a  sports  feature  b! 
Wint  Capel.  I 
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City  Hall  Press 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

writer  for  the  Mayor  at  $18,000. 

Philip  Finkelstein,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  Dr.  Timothy 
W.  Costello,  Deputy  Mayor  and 
City  Administrator. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  named  to  an  un¬ 
paid  group  of  consultants  and 
advisers  to  the  Mayor. 

A  holdover  from  the  Robert 
F.  Wagner  Administration,  at 
least  to  the  present  time,  is 
Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Joseph  G.  Martin,  in  charge  of 
community  relations,  on  leave 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
where  he  was  a  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  reporter.  The  News 
report^  that  Mr.  Martin  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  replaced  because 
of  reported  differences  with 
Deputy  Mayor  Robert  Price. 

It  was  learned  that  four  news¬ 
papermen  are  candidates  for 
Mr.  Martin’s  post,  if  he  is  re¬ 
lieved.  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  R.  Leary,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed,  has  made  no  mention 
of  that  office,  but  he  has  said 
the  Police  Department  will  be 
reorganized  from  top  to  bottom. 
Incidentally,  this  is  what  Com¬ 
missioner  Leary  had  to  say 
about  the  press: 

Likes  Reporters 

“If  there  is  any  censorship  of 
news  media,  it  should  not  be 
done  by  the  police.  I  feel  that 
the  police  of  New  York  and  all 
over  the  country  need  the  press 
and  other  news  media.  This  is 
our  protection  against  misunder¬ 
standing.  This  is  our  way  of 
telling  our  story  and  getting  our 
message  across  to  the  public.  I 
like  newspapers  and  I  like  re¬ 
porters.” 

The  new  Police  Commissioner 
recalled  that  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  held  the  same  post,  he 
opposed  groups  which  contended 
that  crime  news  should  be  cen¬ 
sored  on  legal  grounds.  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  maintain  an  “open  door” 
policy  for  reporters. 

Let’s  go  into  Room  9  and 
question  a  few  representative 
City  Hall  reporters  about  their 
reactions  to  the  new  regime. 

Marvin  Sleeper,  prize-winning 
New  York  Journal- American  re¬ 
porter  and  “Inside  City  Hall” 
columnist,  covered  Robert  F. 
Wagner’s  first  campaign  for 
Mayor  12  years  ago  and  has 
been  a  Room  9  denizen  since. 

.\ll  iK’ere  New 

“The  new  Mayor  started  on 
New  Year’s  Eve  in  a  transit 
strike  with  a  new  press  secre- 
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tary  and  a  new  assistant  press 
secretary,  so  it  was  understand¬ 
able  that  there  was  a  breakdown 
of  communications  between  City 
Hall  press  office  and  the  new 
Commissioners  and  heads  of  100 
departments  and  agencies,  most 
of  whom  were  new,  too,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Sleeper. 

Examples  of  the  trivial  mis¬ 
understandings:  Reporters  were 
told  the  Mayor,  walking  to  City 
Hall  during  the  strike,  was 
picked  up  by  a  stranger  and 
given  a  ride  when  actually  an 
aide  who  was  pacing  him  picked 
him  up.  Reporters  were  told  the 
Mayor  was  lunching  at  his  desk 
when  actually  he  had  lunch  at  a 
restaurant  with  friends. 

“After  three  weeks  with  such 
misunderstandings.  Woody  Klein 
took  us  to  a  Chinese  restaurant 
to  lunch  and  told  us:  ‘You  are 
eating  Chinese  food  and  I  am 
eating  humble  pie,’  ”  reported 
Mr.  Sleeper.  “The  ice  was  broken 
and  Woody  is  trying  very  hard 
to  service  us.  It’s  a  hard  job  to 
be  No.  1  press  secretary  to  the 
No.  1  Mayor  of  the  United 
States,  serving  8,000,000  people, 
a  job  second  only  to  the  White 
House  press  secretary,  and  to  do 
it  overnight  in  a  time  of  real 
crisis  such  as  the  transit  strike. 

Takes  Time 

“Mayor  Wagner  stayed  at 
Grade  Mansion  a  lot  at  the  last 
and  repoi’ters  complained  that 
much  business  was  transacted 
several  miles  away  from  City 
Hall,  but  he  had  adequate  press 
conferences,”  he  added.  “Lind¬ 
say  does  not  have  the  take- 
charge  attitude  that  LaGuardia 
had  but  it  will  take  a  year  to 
find  out  how  he  really  operates.” 

Frank  J.  MacMaster,  Long 
Island  Press,  who  has  been 
around  City  Hall  for  40  years 
and  has  been  there  for  32  years 
at  one  stretch  (since  Mayor 
James  J.  Walker’s  administra¬ 
tion),  remarked: 

“Reporters  look  on  every 
change  of  administration  with 
suspicion  because  the  new  offi¬ 
cials  do  not  know  their  duties 
at  first.  The  big  problem  is 
getting  to  know  the  new  men 
and  getting  them  to  establish 
good  press  conferences.  Lindsay 
handles  himself  well,  but  he  does 
not  always  answer  questions. 
Woody  Klein  is  doing  as  good  a 
job  as  anybody  has.  It  will  take 
time  for  him  to  work  out  his 
arrangements. 

“Mayor  Lindsay  can  be  tough 
if  he  wants  or  ne^s  to  be.  City 
Council  President  Frank  O’Con¬ 
nor  says  nothing  in  thousands  of 
words.  He  sends  in  long  state¬ 
ments  with  nothing  quotable  in 
them.” 

Harold  H.  Harris,  Journal- 
American,  is  president  of  the 
Inner  Circle,  society  of  City  Hall 
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and  political  reporters.  He  said 
the  group’s  annual  dinner  to¬ 
night  (March  5)  will  “honor” 
Mayor  Lindsay  by  “toasting” 
him  and  his  associates  with  rib¬ 
bing  songs  and  skits.  Most  of  the 
jibes  are  aimed  at  the  accent  on 
youth  and  do-goodism  of  the 
new  administration.  Some  re- 
porters-turned-actors  will  be 
costumed  in  Cub  Scout  outfits. 
Edward  O’Neill,  New  York 
Daily  News  City  Hall  reporter, 
plays  the  role  of  Lindsay. 

Although  Lindsay  is  toasted- 
roasted  throughout  the  show, 
the  edge  of  the  good-natured 
ribbing  is  taken  off  at  the  end 
when  he  is  projected  upon  the 
national  stage  as  a  possible 
future  President. 

“John  Lindsay  and  Bob  Price 
were  very  cooperative  during 
the  campaign  and  are  now,” 
said  Mr.  Harris. 

Sharply  Critical 

Vincent  Caso,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  II  Progrcsso,  Italian- 
language  newspaper,  at  City 
Hall  since  1919,  was  sharply 
critical : 

“This  fellow  is  in  a  class  by 
himself.  Sometimes  he  will  read 
a  statement  and  will  allow  no 
questions  and  that  has  never 
happened  before.  He  has  a 
mania  for  projecting  himself 
before  tv  at  every  press  confer¬ 
ence  and  this  has  never  hap¬ 
pened  before.” 

Joseph  Fitzpatrick,  Associated 
Press,  also  decried  the  lack  of 
press  conferences  in  the  Mayor’s 
private  office  away  from  tv. 

“He  takes  advantage  of  tv  all 
the  time,”  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 
“During  the  transit  strike,  he 
read  statements  on  tv  and 
allowed  no  questions  so  news¬ 
papermen  could  contribute 
nothing  to  their  papers  that  had 
not  already  been  broadcast.  I 
got  into  a  shouting  match  with 
Klein  about  this. 

“I  was  the  first  to  get  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview  with  the  Mayor,” 
the  AP  man  continued.  “I  got  to 
talk  to  him  about  15  minutes 
in  the  car  of  one  of  his  aides  as 
he  sped  to  the  scene  of  a  build¬ 
ing  collapse  and  to  the  home  of 
a  store  owner  killed  in  a  rob¬ 
bery.  I  got  a  good  story  on  his 
attitude  toward  running  for 
President  and  on  his  views  on 
Viet  Nam.” 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  formerly 
was  night  city  editor  of  the  AP 
in  New  York  for  four  years, 
highly  praised  Harry  O’Donnell, 
who  helped  handle  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  Lindsay  during  the 
campaign  and  who  is  now  press 
secretary  to  Gov,  Rockefeller. 

Lawrence  Farrant,  one  of 
three  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  reporters  who  cover 
(iity  Hall  and  a  former  E&P 
.staff  member,  said: 


“The  press  looks  for  soft 
spots  in  a  new  administration 
and  sticks  the  blade  in.  There 
are  a  lot  of  such  spots  when  an 
administration  is  not  really 
settled  in  office.” 

Mr.  Farrant  illustrated  the 
amateurishness  of  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  with  accent  on 
youth  by  recalling  a  story  David 
Ross,  leader  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  City  Council,  told 
with  great  glee  in  Room  9. 

Mr.  Ross  said  he  went  down 
the  hall  one  day  soon  after 
inauguration  to  see  Deputy 
Mayor  Bob  Price.  The  recep¬ 
tionist,  a  very  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  girl,  was  carrying  on 
a  chat  on  the  telephone  with  a 
personal  friend.  Finally,  she  in¬ 
terrupted  her  conversation  and 
coldly  ordered  Mr.  Ross  to  go 
outside  the  reception  room  and 
wait  until  she  called  him  in. 

The  official  stood  by  the  desk 
without  moving  as  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  gossip  over  the  phone. 
Finally,  she  put  her  hand  over 
the  receiver  and  demanded: 
“Didn’t  you  hear  me  tell  you  to 
wait  outside?”  she  demanded. 

Irate  Official 

Mr.  Ross  pounded  the  desk 
and  thundered:  “You  hang  up 
that  phone  and  tell  Bob  Price  1 
want  to  see  him.”  She  paled  and 
ran  into  Price’s  office  and  told 
him  a  man  demanded  to  see  him. 
Price  came  out  and  greeted  the 
visitor:  “Hi,  Dave,  how  are 
you?  Come  on  in.” 

In  order  to  impress  the  girl 
with  her  bad  business  manners 
and  political  errors,  Ross  said 
he  demanded:  “Bob,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you — come  on  down  to 
my  office.”  The  Deputy  Mayor 
then  accompanied  him  down  the 
hall  before  the  girl’s  amazed 
eyes. 

A  veteran  and  respected  City 
Hall  reporter  who  asked  that 
his  name  not  be  used  reported 
that  there  is  general  distrust  of 
the  press  in  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  right  up  to  the  Mayor. 

“They  fear  the  press  is  out  to 
kill  off  Lindsay  and  I  think  they 
are  mistaken,”  said  the  reporter. 
“This  distrust  extends  even  to 
innocuous  subjects.  They  play 
up  to  tv.  At  first,  the  Executive 
Seal  was  in  evidence  at  press 
conferences.” 

“One  incident  of  inexplicable 
rudeness  was  when  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  was  ordered  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Mayor,  who  came 
out  waving  his  arms  and  shouted 
‘This  is  the  Executive  Wing. 
Reporters  don’t  belong  here 
now,’  The  Mayor  made  sweep¬ 
ing  motions  with  his  arms  and 
ordered  the  police  to  throw  the 
reporter  out,  instead  of  quietly 
explaining  to  him  that  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  meeting  was  about  to  be¬ 
gin.  It  was  a  silly  business.” 
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Cameras  in  Court: 
An  Opinion;  a  Test 

By  Rirk  Friedman 


A  ruling  to  bar  cameras  from 
California  courtrooms  has  been 
stirring  up  a  breeze  on  the  West 
Coast,  a  breeze  blowing  in  both 
directions. 

Recently,  the  California  Judi¬ 
cial  Council  invoked  Rule  980 
for  California  Courts.  It  for¬ 
bids  the  use  of  cameras  and  re¬ 
cording  devices  in  courtrooms, 
except  during  the  recess  or  be¬ 
fore  or  after  courts  are  con¬ 
vened.  Previously,  cameras  had 
been  permitted  in  corridors  and 
in  courtrooms. 

Charlie  Pike,  a  staff  writer 
on  the  Torrance  South  Bay 
Breeze,  interviewed  a  judge  who 


camera  is  pointed  at  you,”  he 
said. 

A  Demonstration 

In  another  development  con¬ 
cerning  Rule  980,  a  California 
legislative  committee  on  Jan.  31 
gave  the  press  a  chance  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  pictures  could  be  made 
unobtrusively  in  a  courtroom. 
According  to  the  committee 
chairman,  the  press  acquitted  it¬ 
self  well. 

The  “fair  trial”  took  place  in 
the  City  Council  chambers  of 
San  Diego’s  new  government 
building  during  a  session  of  the 
California  State  Legislative  As- 


chrome  wand,  later  revealed  as 
a  Uher  tape  recorder  with  di¬ 
rectional  shotgun  microphone. 

A  third  man  cradled  a  motion 
picture  hand  camera  —  a  new 
Eclair  NPR  16  mm  camera 
equipped  with  an  Angenieux 
12-120  mm  zoom  lens  and  a  400- 
foot  magazine.  The  camera  was 
battery-powered  and  was  noise¬ 
less. 

As  an  incidental  test,  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  audience 
palmed  a  small  recorder  that  re¬ 
sembled  a  transistor  radio. 

TV  monitors  had  been  placed 
unobtrusively  on  pedestals  at 
each  side  of  the  chamber,  fac¬ 
ing  the  audience,  and  a  smaller 
monitor  was  on  the  secretary’s 
table  near  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee’s  own  recorder. 

Upstairs  at  the  back  of  the 
chamber  the  six  glassed-in  press 
booths  used  for. regular  cover¬ 
age  of  San  Diego  City  Council 
sessions  were  dark,  with  black 
curtains  drawn. 

There  was  no  flash  or  flood 
equipment,  no  Strobe  lights,  no 


corder,  monitors,  and  remote 
units. 

Two  mobile  units  were  parked 
at  the  curb,  12  floors  below  the 
hearing  room.  They  provided  in¬ 
stant  playback  and  “isolated 
camera”  sequences  shown  on  the 
monitors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
legislators. 

One  of  the  tv  booth  cameras 
was  equipped  writh  a  Varatol 
zoom  lens  with  a  range  to  24- 
inches  and  operated  at  F4.5. 
Another  was  using  a  GPL  zoom 
lens  with  a  range  to  15-inches, 
operating  at  F6.3.  Dumont  and 
RCA  cameras  were  used. 

Each  station  provided  a  100- 
foot  Auricon  sound-on-film  cam¬ 
era,  modified  to  accept  400-foot 
loads.  Each  SOF  camera  was 
equipped  with  an  Angenieux  12- 
120  mm  zoom  lens.  Each  station 
also  provided  B&H  16  mm  cam¬ 
eras  with  the  standard  comple¬ 
ment  of  lenses  to  take  miscel¬ 
laneous  shots  showing  camera 
positions  and  subcommittee 
members  for  use  on  news  pro¬ 
grams. 


must  enforce  the  rule,  to  find  out 
his  views  on  it. 

The  interview  with  Superior 
Court  Judge  John  A.  Shidler 
appeared  in  the  South  Bay 
Breeze  on  Feb.  13  close  on  the 
heels  of  a  test  to  prove  to  the 
lawmiakers  that  cameras  and 
electronic  devices  can  report 
proceedings  without  interfer¬ 
ence. 

Reporters  O.K. 

Mr.  Pike  asked  the  judge  if 
the  ruling  eliminated  a  free 
press.  “Freedom  of  the  press  is 
guaranteed  in  the  United  States 
Constitution,”  the  judge  an¬ 
swered.  “But  the  right  of  a  free 
trial  is  a  much  more  basic  and 
important  right. 

“We  judges  want  all  the  facts 
available  to  the  public,  but  a 
photographer  takes  a  picture 
for  use  as  entertainment,  not 
reporting  the  news.  A  picture 
show’s  only  one  moment,  while 
a  reporter’s  story  tells  the  de¬ 
tails  and  tries  to  give  the  whole 
picture.  The  courts  are  always 
open  to  reporters.” 

Judge  Shidler  contended  the 
ruling  simply  stressed  what  has 
always  been  the  rule  —  no  pho¬ 
tographs.  And  that  judges  have 
generally  objected  to  pictures 
being  taken  in  courtrooms.  T>’e 
rule,  however,  was  specifically 
directed  at  television  cameras, 
with  their  bright  lights,  he 
added. 

He  said  jurors,  law^rers  and 
the  judge  would  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  camera  than  listening 
to  the  facts  of  the  case  if  tele¬ 
vision  was  let  into  the  court¬ 
room. 

“It’s  human  nature  to  try  and 
make  an  impression  whenever  a 
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sembly  Interim  Subcommittee  on 
Judiciary. 

The  “fair  trial”  came  about 
after  Assemblyman  George  A. 
Willson  of  Huntington  Park  ac¬ 
cepted  an  offer  by  the  San  Diego 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  to 
conduct  the  demonstration.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Constitutional  Rights  — 
Free  Press-Fair  Trial,  set  up  to 
study  threats  to  constitutional 
provisions  for  a  free  press  and 
to  report  back  at  the  next  regu¬ 
lar  session  in  1967. 

Dr.  James  Julian,  chairman 
of  San  Diego  State  College’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  was 
chairman  of  the  demonstration 
planning  and  staging  commit¬ 
tee.  Other  committeemen  were 
Stanley  H.  Griffin,  director  of 
photography  for  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune; 
Ray  Wilson,  News  Director, 
KFMB-tv;  Pat  Higgins,  news 
director,  KOGO-tv;  Guy  Ryan, 
Evening  Tribune  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Larry  Sisk, 
Evening  Tribune  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  chairman  of  the  SDX 
chapter’s  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee. 

More  than  a  score  of  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio-television  execu¬ 
tives,  cameramen  and  techni¬ 
cians  assisted. 

Although  the  hearing  had  been 
publicized  as  a  photographic 
demonstration,  there  was  little 
evidence  of  photographic  or  tele¬ 
vision  equipment  in  the  cham¬ 
bers,  according  to  Mr.  Sisk. 

Equipment  Used 

Of  the  several  men  at  the  up¬ 
front  press  tables,  one  had  a 
35  mm  Leica  on  a  neck  strap, 
and  another  had  a  leather  case 
from  which  protruded  a  short 


tripods,  no  cables  snaking  down 
the  aisles  of  the  chamber. 

The  only  wires  visible  in  the 
area  occupied  by  the  committee 
were  those  attached  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  owm  mikes  and  record¬ 
ing  equipment.  Wires  leading  to 
the  three  monitors  had  been 
stapled  invisibly  along  the  base¬ 
boards  and  over  the  doors. 

The  demonstration  micro¬ 
phones  were  used  because  it  was 
possible  to  tie  the  tv  equip¬ 
ment  into  the  chamber’s  public 
address  system.  Tv  and  public 
address  cables  had  been  installed 
when  the  building  was  con¬ 
structed. 

Normal  Lighting 

The  room  had  only  normal 
lighting,  the  same  as  that  used 
in  other  rooms  and  corridors  of 
the  city  building,  and  the  same 
as  that  which  illuminates  all 
courtrooms  in  San  Diego’s  coun¬ 
ty  building. 

In  the  booths  at  the  rear,  as 
told  and  showm  to  the  legislators 
later,  an  impressive  array  of 
modem  camera  and  electronic 
equipment  was  manned  by  a 
dozen  new’s  photographers. 

A  new’spaper  photographer 
w’orked  in  one  of  the  booths, 
using  a  35  mm  Nikon  camera 
writh  28  mm,  135  mm  and  320 
mm  lenses.  Rolls  exposed  during 
testimony  of  the  first  witnesses 
were  rushed  to  the  Union-Trib¬ 
une  darkroom  two  blocks  away 
with  prints  available  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  30  minutes  later.  Addi¬ 
tional  stills  were  shot  during  the 
remainder  of  the  hearing. 

The  two  television  stations 
had  pooled  equipment  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  provide  cameras,  oper¬ 
ators,  audio  equipment,  switch¬ 
ing  facilities,  a  video  tape  re¬ 


Remole  Testimony 

In  addition,  some  of  the  video 
tape  and  sound-on-film  portions 
of  the  testimony  were  used  on 
news  programs  and  later  were 
worked  into  an  abbreviated 
documentary  produced  and  aired 
by  KFMB-tv,  San  Diego.  A  sta¬ 
tion  editorial  concerning  the 
demonstration  and  opposing  re¬ 
striction  on  cameras  was  aired 
by  KOGO-tv,  San  Diego. 

The  committeemen  were  given 
their  first  inkling  of  what  had 
been  going  on  when  George 
Whitney,  vicepresident  of  CBS 
and  general  manager  of  KFMB 
radio  and  television  stations, 
started  to  testify  via  the  moni¬ 
tors.  He  was  being  photographed 
in  another  part  of  the  building, 
and  after  an  explanation  of  how 
the  demonstration  was  being 
staged,  the  monitors  went  dark 
and  Mr,  Whitney  appeared  in 
person  to  take  a  seat  in  the  wit¬ 
ness  chair. 

As  a  part  of  his  testimony, 
he  distributed  the  still  prints 
rushed  from  the  Union-Tribune 
darkroom. 

A  10-year-old  film  from  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  Colorado  judge 
on  use  of  the  camera  in  Colo¬ 
rado’s  courts  was  shown  on  the 
monitors,  and  was  followed  by 
a  recently  filmed  interview  with 
the  same  judge  to  bring  the 
Colorado  situation  up  to  date. 

The  two  Colorado  interviews 
w'ere  shown  on  the  monitors  dur 
ing  the  testimony  of  Clayton  H. 
Brace,  vicepresident  of  Time- 
Life  Broadcast  Inc.  and  general 
manager  of  KOGO  radio  and 
television  stations.  Mr.  Brace 
had  been  in  Colorado  television 
at  the  time  the  first  interview 
was  filmed,  and  had  an  active 
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part  in  gaining  camera  access 
to  Colorado  courtrooms.  He  also 
made  arrangements  for  the  film¬ 
ing  of  the  recent  interview.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  testimony  he  joined  other 
witnesses  in  urging  the  Assem¬ 
bly  committee  to  seek  revocation 
of  the  new  camera  ban. 

Use  of  the  tv  monitors  with 
the  instant  playback  of  previous 
witnesses,  and  the  remote  cam¬ 
era  techniques  shown  during 
testimony  of  both  Brace  and 
Whitney,  had  a  dramatic  effect 
on  the  legislators  and  audience, 
Mr.  Sisk  said. 

The  first  witness  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  the  national  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Raymond 
L.  Spangler,  publisher  of  the 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
He  appealed  to  the  committee 
to  encourage  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  in  the  whole  field  of  com¬ 
munications  between  the  courts 
and  the  public,  and  asked  that 
it  help  “repeal  of  Rule  980,  and 
at  least  restore  us  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  where  controlled  experi¬ 
mentation  with  newsroom  pho¬ 
tography,  broadcasting  and  tele¬ 
vising  of  criminal  trials  may  be 
continued.” 

Judge  Luther  N.  Hussey,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  San  Diego  County 
Municipal  Court  Judges  Asso¬ 
ciation,  appeared  as  a  voluntary 
witness  after  observing  the 
photo  demonstration.  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  television  color 
and  video  tape  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  public  record  of 
trials. 

“I  came  to  this  hearing  as  an 
observer,”  Judge  Hussey  said, 
“and  I  am  impressed  with  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard.  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  every  court¬ 
room  should  have  concealed, 
fixed-focus  cameras  to  record 
sound,  color  and  motion  of  pro- 
cedings  for  the  official  court 
records.” 

When  the  day’s  hearing  was 
completed,  a  complete  tape  and 
film  record,  with  contact  prints 
of  the  200-plus  still  shots,  was 
sent  to  the  Assembly  committee 
for  its  use. 


CATV  Officers  Named 

Philadelphia 
Hai^’ey  Ingham  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Community  Antenna  Television 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Bulletin  C!ompany.  Other  officers 
are  Robert  L.  Taylor,  president, 
Donald  W.  Thornburgh  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  McLean  III,  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  and  Raymond  D,  McGee, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  PCATV 
has  franchises  in  Lansdowne, 
Morton,  and  Upper  Darby,  and 
applications  pending  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  neighboring  town¬ 
ships  in  the  8-county  area. 
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OFF  TO  WAR— Cal  Olson,  photo 
chief  and  staff  writer  of  the  Far¬ 
go  (N.D.)  Foruns,  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Saigon  March  7  on  a 
month's  assignment  to  interview 
local  GIs.  During  World  War  II 
he  served  in  the  Navy  Air  Corps 
as  a  pilot  trainee  and  as  an  aerial 
machine  gunner.  He  is  president 
of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association. 

Photographer  Held 
For  Violating  Order 

Miami,  Fla. 
A  Miami  Herald  photogra¬ 
pher,  Joe  Lippincott,  has  been 
bound  over  to  criminal  court  on 
a  charge  of  interfering  with  a 
police  officer.  He  was  arrested 
for  photographing  a  murder 
scene. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Bernard 
Berman  dismissed  a  charge  of 
disorderly  conduct  and  held  in 
abeyance  a  charge  of  resisting 
arrest  with  force. 

Lippincott  was  arrested  Feb. 
17  at  a  supermarket  where  the 
manager  had  been  shot  down  in 
a  holdup.  Police  asked  him  to 
take  no  pictures  of  the  partly 
covered  body  until  a  larger 
blanket  could  be  obtained  and 
relatives  notified.  Lippincott 
took  a  picture  of  the  scene  from 
the  onposite  end  of  the  parking 
lot.  The  body  did  not  appear  in 
it. 

• 

3-Way  Travel  Award 

Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was 
cited  for  the  excellence  of  its 
travel  columns  by  the  Virginia 
Travel  Council  with  two  special 
awards  made  at  the  Council’s 
annual  meeting  in  Richmond. 
The  Bulletin  was  the  first  publi¬ 
cation  ever  recognized  in  the 
travel  awards  competition  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  The  awards 
cited  the  Bulletin  for  “an  ex¬ 
ceptional  job  done  by  the  news, 
advertising  and  promotion 
staffs.” 
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‘The  New  York  Times  Shot  Back’ 

This  may  horrify  some  persons  but  Pleime  also  marked  the 
first  occasion  in  which  the  New  York  Times  shot  back.  Two 
special  force  men  invited  me  to  the  outer  trench  to  try  to 
pick  off  a  sniper  and  persuaded  me  to  fire  some  rounds  of 
40-mm.  projectiles  from  an  M-79  grenade  launcher. 

It  is  no  use  telling  me  that  this  is  not  my  job.  I  know  it 
is  not  my  job,  but  part  of  my  job  is  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  troops  I  cover.  And  I  am  reasonably  convinced  that 
had  I  prissily  refused  to  shoot  they  would  have  refused  to 
take  me  along  next  day  on  a  reconnaissance  outside  camp. 

For  similar  reasons  Johnny  Apple  last  month  became  so 
proficient  with  an  M-16  rifie  that  the  First  Cavalry  Division 
presented  it  to  him  (he  oils  his  beloved  rifle  each  time  the 
humidity  rises). 

I  have,  however,  spent  far  more  time  running  than  shoot¬ 
ing.  During  the  ambush  of  a  river  boat  convoy  in  the  delta 
I  would  have  shot  back  but  I  first  took  the  time  to  don  a 
helmet,  a  flak  vest  and  my  pistol  belt,  at  which  point  I  said 
to  myself  “good  grief,  if  this  boat  sinks  I’ll  drown.”  By  the 
time  I  got  all  that  gear  off  again  the  ambush  was  over. 

(An  excerpt  from  a  report  by  CHARLES  MOHR  of  the  New 
York  Times  staff  in  Viet  Nam  to  Times  Talk,  the  employes’ 
magazine.) 


Copley  Executive 
Changes  Follow 
Lux  Retirement 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

Executive  changes  were  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  26  by  Copley 
Newspapers  following  a  board 
of  directors  meeting  here. 

John  F.  Lux,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  News- 
Herald  since  1932,  retired 
March  1.  after  52  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Lux 
is  the  oldest  publisher  in  years 
of  service  with  the  Copley 
group. 

William  F.  Blackburn,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Herald- 
News,  will  succeed  Mr.  Lux 
as  publisher  April  1. 

William  Shea,  who  last  year 
retired  as  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  to  become  publisher  emeritus 
and  general  manager,  will  re¬ 
tire  March  31  from  all  active 
association  with  the  Union-Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Company.  He 
will  retain  the  title  of  publisher 
emeritus  and  will  be  associated 
with  the  Copley  offices  in  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  as  a  special  con¬ 
sultant  to  James  S.  Copley, 
chairman  of  Copley  Press  Inc. 

Mr.  Copley  will  continue  as 
Dublisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  a 
title  he  assumed  last  year. 

Alex  DeBakcsy  will  succeed 
Mr.  Shea  as  general  manager 
of  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Company. 

E.  Robert  Anderson  continues 
as  administrative  assistant  to 
Mr.  Copley  with  the  added  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  editorial  direction 
of  the  newspaper  group.  He  also 


is  president  of  Copley  News 
Service. 

Mr.  Lux  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1907  as  an  errand  boy 
for  the  Joliet  Daily  Republican. 
Seven  years  later  he  joined  the 
Herald-News  as  an  office  boy. 
He  was  city  editor  in  1932  when 
he  was  promoted  to  general 
manager,  editor  and  publisher. 

Of  Mr.  Shea,  Mr.  Copley  said : 

“It  greatly  pleases  me  to 
know  that  I  will  continue  to 
have  valued  advice  and  counsel 
from  my  long  time  confidant. 
Bill  Shea.  Bill,  as  publisher  of 
our  Culver  City  newspaper,  was 
my  first  teacher  when,  following 
graduation  from  Yale,  I  became 
an  employe  of  my  late  father. 
The  basic  training  I  received 
from  Bill  in  all  facets  of  the 
newspaper  business  has  been  in¬ 
valuable  and  he  stood  side  by 
side  with  me  in  taking  over  the 
reins  of  our  newspapers  at  the 
death  of  my  father  and  in  all 
expansions  that  have  followed.” 

Mr.  Shea  began  as  an  upstate 
correspondent  for  Albany  and 
New  York  newspapers  in  1916. 
He  joined  the  Copley  newspapers 
in  1929. 

Mr.  DeBakcsy  started  with 
the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald  in 
1928  and  join^  the  Union-Trib¬ 
une  as  a  general  advertising 
salesman  in  1948. 

• 

HT  Changes  Agency 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  appointed  Carl  Ally  Inc. 
as  its  advertising  agency,  effec¬ 
tive  June  1.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Charles  R.  Lawliss, 
director  of  promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Carl  Ally  Inc.  replaces 
Young  &  Rubicam,  the  agency 
for  the  Herald  Tribune  since 
Augnist,  1964. 
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Guild  Debate 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

bers,  to  guarantee,  as  far  as  it  is  able, 
constant  honesty  in  the  news,  to  raise  the 
standards  of  journalism  and  ethics  of  the 
industry,  to  foster  friendly  cooperation 
with  all  other  workers.  .  .  Tell  me,  Mr. 
Cooper,  what  are  the  goals  “of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism”  of  which  you  wrote? 

The  ANG  hires  only  those  employes  on 
its  own  payroll;  newspapers  hire  the  re¬ 
porters  and  editors.  So  if  there  is  any  lack 
of  ability,  perception  or  general  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  if  there  is  any  general  incom¬ 
petence.  the  blame  rightly  belongs  with 
management.  The  Guild  seeks  only  to 
advance  the  interests  of  its  members,  after 
they  have  won  management's  stamp  of 
approval,  and  by  so  doing,  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession. 

If  it  is  dishonorable  or  naive  to  seek 
remuneration  or  benefits  in  keeping  with 
a  newspaperman's  professionalism,  or  to 
preserve  a  newspaperman's  dignity  by  as¬ 
suring  that  he  doesn't  have  to  ride  de- 
liverv-  trucks  or  cross  picket  lines  or  sweep 
floors,  or  to  maintain  that  an  employe's 
value  does  in  fact  rise  with  his  longevity, 
the  ANG  must  plead  guilty. 

Mr.  Cooper  wrote.  “You  cannot  measure 
the  responsibility  and  value  of  a  reporter 
or  editor  on  the  basis  of  years  on  a  news¬ 
paper.”  But  need  it  be  said  that  the  re¬ 
porter's  or  editor’s  responsibility,  knowl¬ 
edge.  ability,  experience,  loyalty  and  in¬ 
genuity  can  most  properly  be  judged  by 
management’s  personal  observation  over  a 
period  of  months  or  years?  It  should  be 
on  that  basis  that  promotions  and  merit 
raises  are  awarded. 

Dt)NALD  W.  RoSSELET 

Springfield.  N.  J. 

TANGIBLE  ASSETS 

Walter  A.  Cooper  invites  debate  (Feb. 
12)  on  his  assertion  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  is  a  hindrance  to  news¬ 
paper  management's  efforts  to  reward  the 
best  employes. 

Oh  Mr.  Cooper!  You  can't  be  so  naive 
as  to  suggest  that  any  big  corporation, 
newspaper  or  not,  owned  by  a  variety  of 
stockholders,  with  management  divided  all 
along  the  line,  possesses  some  magic  for¬ 
mula  to  distribute  its  “remunerative  re¬ 
ward  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  continued 
growth  in  ability,  perception  and  general 
knowledge”? 

Parkinson's  Law.  often  quoted  by  finan¬ 
cial  writers,  gives  a  much  more  realistic 
description  of  the  way  members  of  a  man¬ 
agement  team  make  a  selection  for  a  post 
of  responsibility:  “A  is  proposed  but  he 
is  said  to  be  arty.  B  is  suggested  but  he 
is  too  bold,  C’s  name  is  mentioned  but  he 
is  too  hearty,  D’s  dictatorial,  and  E  is  too 
old”,  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet  to  X 
— does  anyone  know  him?  What  does  he 
look  like?  He  can’t  be  too  fat  or  surely 
we’d  have  noticed.  He  can’t  be  too  short 
and  he  can’t  be  too  tall.  He  can't  be  too 
stupid.  He  can’t  be  too  brilliant,  for  no 
one  remembers  a  word  that  he  said.  To 
X  no  one  can  offer  the  slightest  objection. 
.\ppoint  him  at  once!  For  this  post  he  is 
right!” 
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Cynical?  Just  realistic.  I  was  told  “no” 
on  a  big  Chicago  newspaper  because  I  had 
no  experience  on  papers  that  large.  A 
few  blocks  aw’ay  I  met  by  appointment  the 
owner  of  a  small  town  daily  and  was  told 
“no”  because  I  had  no  experience  on 
papers  that  small. 

My  40  years  experience  on  newspapers 
includes  10  years  as  a  daily  newspaper 
reporter  and  seven  as  a  daily  editor.  North 
and  South,  and,  of  course,  it’s  taken  for 
granted  that  the  tangible  assets  of  a  re¬ 
porter  should  be  an  ability  to  write  a 
simple  sentence  and  use  a  typew'riter,  but 
from  there  opinions  vary  with  almost  every 
editor  as  to  what  else  a  reporter  should  be. 

I  would  say  that  the  next  asset  should  be 
a  fair  speed  in  shorthand,  because  how 
often  has  a  prominent  person  been  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  way  a  reporter  has  un¬ 
intentionally  rephrased  his  statement  or 
testimony.  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  once 
explained  to  a  Congressional  committee: 
“Very  few  reporters  know  shorthand.” 

Next  tangible  asset  should  be  at  least  a 
one-semester  course  that  provides  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  tree  of  law.  A  home- 
owner  shot  and  killed  an  intruder  advanc¬ 
ing  upon  him  in  his  own  home  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  no  arrest  was  made.  The 
local  daily  commented  editorially  that  at 
least  a  “technical  charge”  should  have 
l)een  made  until  a  jury  could  consider  the 
case.  It  was  a  standing  joke  among 
lawyers  for  the  next  few  days:  “^^Tiat  is  a 
technical  charge?”  Anyone  who  has  done 
no  more  than  read  Blackstone’s  Commen¬ 
taries  knows  that,  under  his  oath,  no  law 
enforcement  officer  should  make  any  crim¬ 
inal  charge  against  any  man  unless  he  is 
convinced  from  the  circumstances  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed,  and  the  laws 
of  no  .American  state  require  anyone  to 
retreat  in  his  owm  home. 

The  final  tangible  asset.  I  think,  any 
reporter  should  have,  before  he  considers 
himself  skilled,  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  accounting.  It  isn’t  only 
the  distorted  page-one  big-headline  write¬ 
ups  I  have  seen  about  trials  for  embezzle¬ 
ment.  or  about  city  hall  budgets,  to  which 
I  refer.  It’s  the  wealth  of  news  that  is 
never  written  at  all  from  the  state  capital, 
or  the  city  hall,  which  could  be  the  very 
copy  an  editor  needs  on  those  days  when 
he  is  sweating  and  panting  for  something 
to  happen.  It  could  be  held  in  reserve  for 
just  such  days  and  then  given  page-one 
headlines. 

.\  basic  knowledge  of  shorthand,  law 
and  accounting  could  be  learned  in  one 
year  in  college,  or  in  three  years  by  taking 
evening  extension  courses  at  a  nearby 
college,  yet  what  good  would  it  do  a  re¬ 
porter  to  make  an  application  listing  these 
assets?  Typical,  I  think,  would  be  the 
comment  I  once  heard  from  a  manage¬ 
ment  team:  “We  have  one  letter  here  from 
Mount  Olympus — it  isn’t  postmarked 
Olympus  but  the  writer  must  think  he 
lives  there.” 

Way  back  in  the  ’30’s  when  I  was  in  my 
first  job  as  a  small  city  editor  a  reporter 
with  two  years  of  college  and  two  years 
experience  on  a  big  city  daily  came  to  me 
for  a  job.  I  replied:  “I  don’t  think  you 
would  want  a  job  here — I  couldn’t  pay  you 
over  $15  a  week.”  He  replied:  “If  you  can 
put  me  to  work  now,  so  that  I  won’t  have 
to  go  back  to  (Name  City)  I’ll  work  for 
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$11  a  week.”  Taken  aback  I  asked:  “How 
much  are  you  paid  in  (Name  City)  ?”  His 
reply:  “$12  a  week.” 

That  was  the  picture  when  appeeired  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  led  by  Hey- 
wood  Broun  who,  like  Will  Rogers,  acted 
as  though  he  had  never  met  a  man  he 
didn’t  like,  who  expressed  as  much  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  poor  hired  publisher, 
desperately  cutting  every  dollar  of  exptmse 
in  trying  to  hold  his  job,  as  for  the  poor 
reporters  and  editors  who  were  always  the 
first  to  feel  a  retrenchment  program.  After 
five  years  in  my  first  job  as  editor  I  was 
released  when  the  salary  of  my  job  was 
cut  from  $60  a  week  to  $35  a  week  at  a 
time  when  my  year-old  bahy  had  just  been 
stricken  with  polio  and  lay  in  a  hosfiital 
paralyzed  from  the  hips  down.  But  it 
wasn’t  the  publisher’s  fault.  He  had  just 
been  given  an  ultimatum  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  to  meet  income. 

Thorne  Lane 

Editor  and  Manager 
Troup  County  Herald 
Hogansville,  Ga. 

*  *  « 

As  a  reporter  who  spent  the  first  four 
years  of  my  career  on  a  newspaper  that 
demanded  long  hours  (up  to  80  a  week) 
and  low  pay  ($75  per),  I  am  glad  for  the 
Guild  and  glad  to  be  a  part  of  it.  That 
initial  newspaper  experience  was  tremen¬ 
dous.  I  learned  how  to  do  just  about  every¬ 
thing — from  sports  to  society  and  from  po¬ 
lice  to  |)olitics.  I  wouldn't  trade  it. 

Si'E  Emmons 

Unit  chairman.  Perth  Amboy 
l.ocal  173,  ANG 

PLAY  REVIEWING 

1  was  astonished  and  appalled  by  the 
simplistic  comments  by  UPl  critic-colum¬ 
nist  jack  Gaver  (Jan.  15)  on  the  new 
policy  of  the  New  York  Times’  Stanley 
Kauffmann  of  attending  theatrical  pre¬ 
views  in  order  to  gain  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  thoughtful,  in-depth  reviews. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  “cogitation”  will 
not  alter  a  critic’s  “instant  reaction”  of 
“like  or  dislike,”  as  Mr.  Gaver  says,  but 
neither  will  the  headlong  dash  on  opening 
night  from  theater  to  typewriter,  nor  the 
inexorable  deadline  an  hour  or  less  away, 
provide  that  inner  climate  so  necessary 
for  creative  and  sensitive  analysis. 

Can  Mr.  Gaver  seriously  entertain  the 
conviction  that  the  first  thoughts  entering 
a  critic's  mind  after  witnessing  a  work 
of  art  will  necessarily  and  always  be  the 
most  perceptive,  fluent  and  final  responses 
that  he  will  experience  toward  it? 

Certainly  journalism  deserves  better 
than  to  be  counselled  by  one  of  its  better- 
known  (and  presumably  better  qualified) 
by-liners  that  an  additional  24  hours  would 
only  result  in  “a  lot  of  unnecessary  words 
.  .  .  and  possibly  prove  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  dictionary.” 

This  objection  bears  a  disquieting  re¬ 
semblance  to  nose-thumbing  at  literacy, 
and  bespeaks  the  kind  of  city  room  smart- 
aleck  pseudo-worldliness  that  belong  in 
the  same  newspaper  reliquary  as  green 
eyeshades. 

It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Gaver  lays  siege 
to  Parnassus  with  a  popgun. 

Howard  G.  Goldberg 

Newark.  N.  J. 
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Hugh  Baillie 
Dies  at  75; 
Headed  UP 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Hugh  Baillie,  the  man  who 
;  commanded  the  news-gathering 
forces  of  the  United  Press  for 
20  yeai-s  and  worked  for  the 
service  as  a  reporter  and  bureau 
manager  for  20  years  before 
that,  died  here  March  1  in 
Scripps  Memorial  Hospital.  He 
w'as  75  years  old. 

Former  president  and  board 
chairman  of  UP  during  a  career 
of  42  years,  Mr.  Baillie  also 
wrote  the  book  “High  Tension,” 
published  in  1959  and  in  which 
he  recounted  a  lifetime  in  the 
news  business.  (E&P,  June  6, 
1959). 

He  covered  major  stories  and 
interviewed  great  figures  of  the 
time  during  his  managerial 
years  in  which  UP — it  became 
UPI  in  1958 — tripled  in  size  and 
service.  A  forceful  man  with 
crewcut  hair  and  a  deep  sense 
of  the  dramatic,  Mr.  Baillie  felt 
reporters  should  be  capable  of 
making  the  reader  see,  feel  and 
hear  the  news  events  they  de¬ 
scribed.  He  ordered  this  credo 
followed  by  UP  newsmen  in 
World  War  II,  and  made  it  part 
of  his  own  war  dispatches  from 
the  North  African  and  Euro¬ 
pean  fronts. 

Post-War  Progress 

Mr.  Baillie  considered  one  of 
his  major  achievements  the  re¬ 
building  and  enlarging  of  the 
UP  foreign  clientele  in  war- 
ravaged  countries  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Baillie’s  business  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  the  president  of  UP 
never  repressed  the  fire  horse  in 
him.  If  there  was  a  story  some¬ 
where  he  thought  he  could  get, 
he  w'ould  dream  up  a  business 
trip  that  would  take  him  to 
where  it  was.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  correspondents  for 
the  UP  were  not  always  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  their  boss  turn  up. 
Nor  was  he  unaware  of  this 
fact;  in  his  book,  he  told  of 
intercepting  one  message  from  a 
reporter  to  the  home  office  which 
read:  “What’s  Baillie  here  for, 
anyhow?  To  get  the  African 
Star  or  What?”  Mr.  Baillie 
understood  and  respected  a 
newsman’s  desire  to  provide  the 
story  without  help  from  the  head 
office,  but  he  simply  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  taking 
a  hand  in  the  coverage.  But  de¬ 
spite  his  news  gathering,  he 
found  time  to  take  UP  into  new 
areas:  news  to  radio  stations, 
newspictures  and  television. 

His  career  really  began  in 
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1912.  On  loan  to  UP  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Record  where  he 
was  originally  hired  as  a  com¬ 
bination  sports  writer  and  police 
reporter,  Mr.  Baillie  gained  the 
gratification  of  a  big  scoop.  He 
was  covering  the  trial  of  lawyer 
Clarence  Darrow  who  had  been 
charged  with  bribing  a  juror  in 
the  McNamara  Brothers  trial 
(they  had  been  accused  of  dyna¬ 
miting  the  Los  Angeles  Times), 
and  remained  in  the  courtroom 
after  the  jury  retired.  Other 
reporters,  expecting  a  lengthy 
wait,  had  left.  When  the  panel 
returned  within  15  minutes  with 
a  verdict  of  innocent,  Mr.  Bail- 
lie  Hashed  one  of  UP’s  first 
great  beats. 

The  years  that  followed  with 
the  wire  service  included  cover¬ 
age  of  every  kind  of  news  de¬ 
velopment  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  later  years  he  transferred  to 
New  York  as  bureau  manager, 
switching  to  the  business  side  in 
1924  being  assigned  to  selling 
the  service  to  Southern  papers. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  named 
business  manager  and  he  became 
executive  vicepresident  in  1931. 

Questioned  Stalin 

But  still  the  news  side  at¬ 
tracted  him.  There  followed  trips 
to  Germany  between  1930  and 
1938.  In  England  he  covered  the 
abdication  of  King  Edward  VIII. 
He  interviewed  Hitler,  Musso¬ 
lini,  Laval  and  Chamberlain.  He 
w'as  in  London  when  World  War 
II  started,  then  went  to  France 
to  cover  the  fighting  there,  and 
later  in  Sicily.  In  1945,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  surrender  just  achieved, 
he  gained  an  interview  with 
Emperor  Hirohito,  and  later 
that  year  he  obtained  interviews 
with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  1946, 
Mr.  Baillie  cabled  a  list  of  31 
questions  to  Soviet  Premier 
Josef  Stalin  and  receiving  an¬ 
swers  that  made  top  headlines. 

Among  Mr.  Baillie’s  survivors 
is  his  son,  Scott,  a  UPI  sports- 
writer  in  San  Francisco. 
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Funeral  services  for  Mr. 
Baillie  took  place  at  St.  James 
By  the  Sea  Episcopal  Church, 
La  Jolla,  on  March  3.  The  burial 
will  be  at  Guilford,  Conn. 

• 

Cartoonist  and  Editor 
Win  Washin^on  Medals 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Two  major  prizes  of  $500  and 
a  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  went  to  newspapermen  in 
this  year’s  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  Awards  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  patriotism. 

Eugene  Craig  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  won  the  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  prize  in  the  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  Awards  division 
for  one  of  his  drawings  entitled 
“Sword  and  Shield,”  depicting 
the  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

(Citations  with  $100  cash  and 
honor  medals  were  given  to  the 
following:  James  J.  Dobbins, 
Boston  Herald;  Louis  Goodwin, 
Columbus  Dispatch;  Karl 
Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner;  Les  Immel,  Peoria 
Joumal-Star;  John  J.  Knudsen, 
Los  Angeles  Tidings;  James 
Lange,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan;  William  S.  Sandeson, 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel; 
Sheldon  Starkman,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Valley  Times;  and  Bert 
Whitman,  Sfoekton  Record. 

In  the  editorial  section,  the 
top  award  w'as  voted  to  Alan 
C.  McIntosh,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Luveme  (Minn.)  Rock  County 
Star-Heraltl,  for  his  essay,  “A 
Tired  American.” 

Citations  with  $100  and 
medals  went  to  the  following: 
Charles  L.  Gould,  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  David  Lawrence. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report; 
Jerry  Martin,  Oakland  Tribune; 
Franklin  B.  Smith,  Burlington 
Free  Press;  and  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  Nashville  Banner. 

• 

Detroit  News  Seeks 
Central  City  Site 

Detroit 

The  Evening  News  Associa¬ 
tion  (Detroit  News)  is  negoti¬ 
ating  for  purchase  from  the  city 
of  a  three-block  site  for  a  plant 
expansion  program. 

The  6.5-acre  area  immediately 
north  of  the  present  plant  at 
Second  St.  and  Lafayette  Ave., 
consists  of  two  parcels  at  a  com¬ 
bined  list  cost  of  $1.3  million. 

The  site  will  be  used  for  plant 
expansion  and  parking  facilities. 

In  1959,  the  News  announced 
purchase  of  a  six-block  location 
for  a  new  plant  east  of  the  Civic 
Center  area.  If  present  negoti¬ 
ations  are  successful,  the  urban 
renewal  site  will  be  used  for  the 
News  plant  expansion  previously 
scheduled  for  the  Civic  Center 
area. 


Woods  Dispose 
of  Interest  in 
Scottsbluff  Paper 

SCOTTSBLUFP,  Neb. 

Purchase  by  the  Star-Herald 
Printing  Company  of  the  60  per¬ 
cent  stock  interest  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren.  C.  Wood  and 
two  editorial  staff  changes  have 
been  announced. 

Remaining  stockholders,  who 
become  sole  owners  of  the  53- 
year-old  publishing  and  print¬ 
ing  business,  are:  Floyd  C. 
Wisner,  Mrs.  Pauline  Lemons, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Richards,  Mrs. 
Beth  Cover  and  Victor  Black- 
ledge,  all  of  Scottsbluff;  Frank 
H.  Wisner  of  Shafter,  Calif.; 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Wisner  Jr.,  of 
Wichita,  Kans.,  and  the  estate 
of  Harry  J.  Wisner. 

In  a  temporary  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  Floyd  C.  Wisner  became 
president,  Mr.  Blackledge  vice- 
president,  and  Mrs.  Lemons, 
secretary-treasurer.  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ards  and  Mrs.  Cover  were  named 
to  the  Iward  of  directors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  are  own¬ 
ers  and  operators  of  the  w’eekly 
Gering  (Neb.)  Courier. 

The  transaction  dissolved  an 
association  which  started  in  1913 
when  the  tw’o  Scottsbluff  week¬ 
lies,  the  Star  and  Herald,  were 
merged  under  the  partnership 
of  the  late  Hari-y  J.  Wisner  and 
.\sa  B.  Wood.  The  paper  became 
a  morning  daily  in  1924.  Asa 
Wood  died  in  1945  and  was  suc- 
ceded  in  ownership  of  his  inter¬ 
est  by  his  son,  Warren.  Harry 
Wisner  died  in  1962  after  50 
years  with  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Blackledge,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  director, 
has  been  with  the  firm  since 
1930,  Mrs.  Lemons  since  1932, 
and  Mrs.  Cover  since  1940. 

Frank  H.  Wisner  is  publisher 
of  the  Shafter  Press.  He  was 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Star-Herald  for  12  years  before 
moving  to  California. 

Edwin  S.  Kyle,  37,  moves  up 
from  city  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Star-Herald  suc¬ 
ceeding  Maurice  M.  Van  Kirk, 
who  resigned.  John  C.  Oster,  28, 
takes  over  as  city  editor.  He  has 
been  area  and  farm  reporter. 
Mr.  Kyle  has  been  with  the  pa¬ 
per  since  1957. 

• 

5  Are  Co-Publishers 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Edwrard  J.  Lynett  Jr.  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  succeeding  his  father, 
Edward  J.  Lynett,  who  died  Feb. 
6.  Three  sons  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  Edward  J.,  George  V.,  and 
William  R.,  have  become  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  newspaper. 
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‘'Cap'  Mann.  Printing 
Authority,  Dies;  70 

Alden  T.  Mann  Jr.,  70,  prom¬ 
inent  fisrure  in  the  graphic  arts 
industry,  died  Feb.  25  at  his 
home  in  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Alden  T.  Mann  Jr. 

Retired  since  1960,  Mr.  Mann 
was  formerly  a  director  of  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation.  He  was  vice- 
president-domestic  sales  of  In¬ 
tertype  after  the  corporation 
merg^  with  Harris  Seybold 
Company  in  1957  to  form 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation. 

Known  as  “Cap”  to  hundreds 
of  publishers  and  printers,  Mr. 
Mann  was  a  familiar  figure  at 
printing  conferences,  including 
the  meetings  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  traveled  extensively  for 
many  years  to  study  trends  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  He  is 
credited  with  contributing  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  development  of 
new  typesetting  machines  and 
production  accessories. 

Born  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  in 
1895,  Mr.  Mann  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Horace  Mann,  the 
educator.  He  served  as  a  captain 
with  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  in  World  War  I.  He 
was  decorated  by  both  the 
French  and  American  govern¬ 
ments  for  distinguished  service 
as  a  combat  pilot. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Olive,  and  two  daughters. 

*  *  * 

Brian  G.  Sheli/)n,  57,  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Samia 
(Ont.)  Observer;  also  with 
Thomson  newspapers  in  Trini¬ 
dad;  Feb.  19. 

»  «  * 

Be\-erley  L.  H.  Bamford,  78, 
former  partner  in  the  weekly 
Liatowel  (Ont.)  Standard;  Feb. 


Sami'EL  S.  Blair,  43,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Chicago’s  American; 
Feb.  22. 

»  *  « 

Ralph  C.  Teatsorth,  57,  UPI 
reporter  at  the  United  Nations 
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and  a  staffer  for  35  years,  with 
service  in  Tokyo  and  Manila; 
Feb.  25. 

«  *  * 

Francis  R.  Dexter,  50,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Randolph 
(N.  Y.)  Register;  Feb.  27. 

«  »  • 

Burris  Jenkins  Jr.,  69,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  the  New  York  Evening 
World  before  he  switched  to  car¬ 
tooning  and  became  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  New  York 
Journal  (later  the  Journal 
American)  in  the  1930s;  Feb.  26. 

*  •  * 

Charles  Von  Fremd,  40,  CBS 
newsman  in  Washington;  Feb. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Creighton 
Stone  Goodridge,  80,  daughter 
of  the  late  Melville  E.  Stone, 
founder  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  first  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press ;  Feb.  26. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Davis  Hargrave,  90, 
a  business  manager  of  the 
ThonmsvUle  (Ga.)  Times-Enter- 
prise  for  many  years;  Feb.  26. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Glidden,  82, 
partner  in  the  firm  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Foster's  Democrat  at 
Dover,  N.  H.;  Feb.  25. 

*  «  « 

Mrs.  Lucy  Bradshaw,  73,  a 
former  society  editor  of  the 
Boston  American;  Feb.  17. 

«  «  « 

Paul  S.  Walcott,  66,  retired 
copy  editor  of  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day;  Feb.  19. 

*  »  « 

James  H.  Padgitt,  54,  former 
INS  bureau  manager  at  Los 
Angeles;  Feb,  15. 

•  *  * 

Robert  H.  Fetridge,  64,  a  for¬ 
mer  assistant  financial  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Feb.  22. 

*  *  « 

Victor  Weisz,  52,  political 
cartoonist  (‘Vicky’)  for  London 
newspapers  since  1935;  lately 
for  the  Evening  Standard;  Feb. 


Charles  H.  Purdy,  62,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune; 
Feb.  19. 

*  *  « 

Elliott  Metcalf,  75,  retired 
sports  writer  for  Tacoma  news¬ 
papers  prior  to  1949 ;  Feb.  20. 

«  *  « 

Constantine  Brown,  76,  col¬ 
umnist  (“The  Changing  World”) 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star;  formerly  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  staff;  Feb. 


Dean  W.  Dittmers,  55,  a  for¬ 
mer  UPI  reporter  assigned  to 


Congress;  originally  from  the 
Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times;  Feb. 
24. 

*  *  * 

Allen  Duckworth,  55,  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News;  Feb.  28. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  O.  Brown,  67,  former 
AP  newsman  in  Arizona;  night 
manager  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Phoenix  Gazette  proof¬ 
room  in  recent  years;  Feb.  28. 

*  *  * 

Ian  Schlanders,  56,  senior 
editor  of  Maclean’s  magazine, 
former  newspaperman  in  Can¬ 
ada;  March  1. 

«  *  ♦ 

Martin  Dier,  55,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Royal  Gcu- 
zctte  in  Hamilton  and  Times  of 
London  correspondent  for  Ber¬ 
muda;  recently. 


Promoted  to  Colonel 

Randolph  F.  Paulsen,  a  New 
York  newspaper  executive  with 
24  years  of  active  and  reserve 
military  service,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  Army  National  Guard’s 
famous  42nd  Infantry  (Rain¬ 
bow)  Division.  Colonel  Paulsen 
is  assistant  to  the  marketin^f 
and  research  manager  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

Oldest  Paper  Folds 

Georgetown 
British  Guiana’s  oldest  news¬ 
paper,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  pub¬ 
lished  its  last  issue  Feb.  28  after 
85  years  of  service.  A  company 
statement  said  the  daily  has 
been  losing  money  for  nearly  a 
decade  and  is  threatening  the 
existence  of  the  company. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

yeiespaper  Appraisers  |  Newspapers  For  Sale 

APPRAISAL.S  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX,  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
imses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  plant — profitable.  interesting  ares. 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  $24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable, 

_ _  minimum  working  capital  needed 

Grossintt  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
_ Brofcerg  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim, 

SALES-FINANaNG-APPRAISALS  - ^ - 

P,  T.  Hines,  Publishers*  Service  BILL  MA'PTHEW,  Newspai>er  Broker, 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402  129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  FIs., 

- has  several  uuality  dailies  and  weeklies 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  available  in  the  Mid w^  and  Southeast 
paper  properties-sale  or  purchase.  Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

Dixie  ^ewsp&perSt  P«  0»  Box  490  G&ds*  iLfTT\\x7'v*c'p  tnatt  v  _ _ 

den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357.  e^nrnoT  Jk* 

_ I _  market.  Will  frross  over  $800,000  thii 

,  _ _ „„„  _ _  year.  Interest^  in  joininir  a  strong 

IT  8  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  regional  or  national  group.  Complete 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it  s  the  Per-  information  sent  to  those  who  qualify 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  Box  1376,  EHitor  &  Publisher. 

is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact _ 

™  WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 

Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  press — fine  equipment — high  potential. 

$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
VERNON  V.  PAINE  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif.,  91712  - 

- GROUP  OF  •raREE  SMALL 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  .  .  .  MIDWEST  Vl^EKLIES 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 

“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  Growing  $70,000  with  ez- 

_  _  cellent  return.  Good  potential  in  two- 

county  area.  State  experience  and  fi- 
GGNFIDENTIAL  information  nancial  qualifications.  Box  1482,  Editor 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties  &  Publisher 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  _ I _ 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and  are  IlOt  TBCeiv- 

Western  Newspapers,  625  E.  Main,  IflF  OUT  daily  TICWS- 

Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph.  (AC  602)  964-2431.  offerings,  please 

TH  WEST  Licensed  Write  fully  today.  We 

ELLSwoRT^  Aave  daily  availabili- 

iseburg,  Oreg.,  97470.  ties  for  qualified  cli- 
-  ents! 

t.  if  you  want  to  sell  i  *  i  CT/^I  I 

larket  and  wish  the  L.  O  I  wLL 

ion.  write  Newspaper  a  J  A  •  x 

Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  And  Associates 

32401.  6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 
L  NEGOTIA'nONS  _ ^ _ 

rA^ERr”  weekly  Newspapers  Wanted 

tern  states  WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  proper- 

IIMES  &  OO.  ties  I  Cash  or  terms  I  Confidentiai !  PUI 

ircle  Building  Turner,  Citizen-News,  1645  North  Wil- 

in,  D.C.  20036  cox  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif.  Ph.  (21S) 

DEcatur  2-2311  469-1234. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470. 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  (Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  32401. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIA'nONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  OO. 

Du|K>nt  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 

Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 

MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Internutiimally  respected  motion  pic¬ 
ture  magazine  for  sale — price  one  dol¬ 
lar.  Awarded  prize  at  Venice  festival 
as  one  of  five  best  film  publications  in 
world.  Commendations  from  many  film 
professionals  and  historians.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  include  film  faculties,  film  societies, 
libraries,  audiovisual  specialists,  educa¬ 
tors  in  social  psychology  of  mass  com¬ 
munications,  film  companies,  directors, 
writers,  et  al.  Magazine  has  no  debts. 
If  allied  with  a  scholarly  group,  it  is 
excellent  candidate  for  foundation  aid. 
Purchaser  must  retain  present  editor 
and  policy,  and  must  demonstrate  long¬ 
term  solvency  to  maintain  present  high- 
quality  i>rinting  standards,  etc.  Contact 
Clara  Hoover,  Publisher,  Film  Com¬ 
ment,  11  St.  Luke’s  Place.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10014.  (AC  212)  765-1595  or  CH 
3-6671. 


450  Copies  Volume  I  Numbers  1 
through  12  "BITS  AND  PIECES.” 
award-winning  history  journal.  Buck¬ 
ram  bound,  gold  lettering.  $9.75  plus 
yU  tax.  Available  late  June.  Order 
before  March  20.  BITS  AND  PIECES. 
Box  746,  Newcastle,  Wyoming  82701. 

Books— Out  Of  Print  Books 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED 
H.  D.  Pedersen  Co.,  Box  116, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Features  Available 


••CAMPING  WITH  VAN"  —  weekly 
Question-and-answer  feature,  will  pro¬ 
vide  YOCR  readers  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  and  impartial  advice  on 
camping  problems.  $3  week.  Prospectus 
available.  Patvan  Features.  P.O.  Box 
895,  Denver,  Ccdo.,  80201. 


FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEIADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  C^l.  94101 


Photo  Typesetting 

CUT  YOUR  COSTS  25-50'7f  I 
Computerizerl  high-speed  phototypeset¬ 
ting  for  offset :  computer  processing  for 
tape-operated  lino.  NYC  area.  Box 
1508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
„  AND  PROCESSING 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 
Rotary  and  Off.set  Installations 
Moving  -  Reconditioning  -  Repairs 
Guilmont  Printing  Industries  Ltd. 

911  Jeanne  Mance  St. 

Montreal  -  Canada  Tel:  504-861-1491 
SERVING  CANADA  SINCE  1901 

Publishers'  Representatives 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

TRAVEL  AND  RESORT 

tdvertising  and  with  many  years  of 
media  lales  experience.  Firm  is  expand¬ 
ing  to  include  a  few  select  publications 
desiring  East  Coast  representation.  Box 
1387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Complete  Plants  j 

ILLNESS  FORCES  SALE  of  profes¬ 
sional  mail  order  house.  Zone  5.  Mod¬ 
em  letterpress  plant  complete  with 
Dycril  equipment.  Now  covering  a  6- 
state  aiea.  Doing  $4,000  plus  weekly 
with  half  crew.  Sacrifice  at  $600,000 
with  building,  with  29*^  down — bal¬ 
ance  on  terms.  Owner  will  correspond 
only  with  financially  qualified  party. 
Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Composing  Room 

HOT  METAL  COMPUTER,  idiot  tape 
into  TTS  tape;  Hammond  furnace,  pig 
mold,  8-col.  casting  box  $1500 :  En- 
matic  for  automatic  insertion  of  En 
spaces  $175:  Goss  mat  roller  $1000; 
Elrod  Model  E  $1500;  Stereo  saw  $150; 
8-col.  caster,  gas  pot  $1000;  Linotype 
metal  in  pigs  23c  per  lb.  312-HU  7-1400, 
Ext.  18. 

MOiDEL  5.  TTS  EQUIPPED:  Fair- 
child  Tai>e  Perforator:  4  Model  30 
Linotypes  72-90,  fully  equipped:  We 
can  e<iuip  these  machines  to  your 
stiecifications.  Complete  Ludlow  and 
Elrod  Outfits.  Terms  to  suit.  Trade-ins 
acceptable.  Midwest  Matrix.  712  Fed¬ 
eral  St..  Chicago.  Ill.  60605. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NBWSPAPE'R  TURTLES 
j  are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
‘  and  foreign  countries.  ••Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84. .50  to  $97. .50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature 

L.  A  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkm.  N.C. 
Wocld's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Tnicks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  qualltv 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
3^  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Ord“r  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3/4" 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Available  August  1966 

REN  SHIJLMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

12-UNIT 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
1951  -  1955 

Made  up  as  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder — 3  reverses — 
double  folder  —  balloon  former  —  C-H 
conveyor  —  AC  unit  type  drive  —  Web 
break  detectors — Web  severing  devices 
— reels  and  pasters — trackage  and  turn¬ 
tables. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

40-PAGE 
HOE  SIMPLEX 

5  units 
22%*  cut-off 
2  AC  drives 

Adjustable  voltage  control 
Pony  Autoplate 
Sta-Hi  ••master”  scorcher 
Sta-Hi  ••junior”  scorcher 
Original  owner  is  replacing  press. 
Available  late  summer  1966. 

Contact : 

Charles  DeRose 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
Northampton.  Massachusetts  01060 


Wanted  to  Buy 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  PRESS— 12 
to  24  pages.  Write  A.  V.  Lund.  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph.  Dixon,  Illinois, 
61021. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80<  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90d:  2  <S  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50C 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


2  WOOD  PRESSES 


.22%',' 
its — Single 


Stereo  Furnace 
Electric  Heat  Controls 
8-Ton  Oblonq,  Hood 
Pony  Autoplate,  22%" 
Vacuum  back,  Pump 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4"  I 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders— 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels  &  Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Polder— Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


VANDERCOOK  Model  325  full-page 
proof  press:  power  inker,  power  drive. 
A.C.  60-cycle.  Rebuilt  to  factory  stand¬ 
ards — $2200. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois.  Inc. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  HI.  6C613 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBISENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


Each  Press  consists  of  6  Units — Single 
2  to  1  Folder — 1  with  Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels,  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters — DC  Group  Drive 
with  Motor  Generator — Sheet  Severing 
Devices — Dynamic  Braking — Available 
mid-May  1966. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Un'tubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
•‘Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


ONE  VANGUARD  31"  Web  Offset 
Press  with  two  perfecting  units,  folder, 
roll  stands  and  electrical  equipment. 
Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will 
take  $15,000  cash.  Located  in  Tucson, 
Arizona.  General  Electric  Credit  Corp., 
211  E.  43rd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Tel.  (AC  212)  Mo  1-2310 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATB 
made  up  for  23-^"  cut-off — ft  plate, 
complete  with  Vacuum  and  Pneumatic 
Pumping  Device  in  good  condition — 
$5,000.00.  Box  1428,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAMMOND  8-COL.  EASY  RASTER 
with  oversize  gas  ixyt,  shell  and  type 
high  bearers.  Hammond  S-8  Plate 
Shaver,  full  page,  carbide  blade,  like 
new.  Hoe  Direct  Pressure  Press.  800 
ton.  New  top  and  bottom  heaters  and 
plates.  Goss  Heavy  Duty  Radial  Router. 
Ostrander  Saw  with  Brett  Guard  :  also 
Miller  Heavy  Duty  Saw.  All  equipment 
reconditioned  and  guaranteed,  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Midwest,  712  Federal  St., 
Chicago,  III.,  60605. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

RIGHT  HAND  IMPRES.SION  CYLINDER 
for  Goss  Straightline  32-page  Decker 
press  23]\  cut-off,  ^  inch  ribbed  plates. 
2  plates  wide :  also  Pony  Autoplate 
with  pump  for  same  press.  Anchorage 
News.  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 

'  Alaska  99501. 


Respondents  answering 
“Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50<  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED;  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
ESP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  4:30  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Avw..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploia  2-70S0 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  5,  1966 


Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


Dispatch 


MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
Ph.D.  with  international-news  back- 
irrotmd  for  School  of  Journalism  fac¬ 
ulty.  Opportunity  for  research  as  well 
as  teaching.  Excellent  salary  for  as¬ 
sistant  professor  or  above,  depending 
on  experience.  Write  Box  H40,  Editor 
&  iSiblisher. 


Administratire 


DISPATCH  DEPARTMENT  MANAGim 
Diigiatch  manager  for  growing  daily 
newspaper  in  growing  community. 
Must  have  minimum  3  years’  man¬ 
agerial  experience.  Must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  "Hot  and  Cold” 
type  operation.  Good  salary  with  in¬ 
centive.  Contact  Les  Ritchie,  900  South 
Commerce,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
in  writing  for  personal  interview. 


ACCOUNTANT  —  Newspaper  experi¬ 
enced.  Prefer  stymied  2nd  man  ready 
to  move,  ^bmit  resume,  compensation 
expected.  Southern  Calif,  chain  opera¬ 
tion.  Box  1346,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Experienced  newspaper  people  seeking 
challenge.  Exposure  to  suburban  and 
Metro  market  competition.  If  you  are 
good  our  competitors  will  try  to  hire 
you  from  us.  Want  ‘comers’ — 2nd  men 
and  assistants  in  ADVER’TISING  — 
CIRCULATION  and  PROMOTION ! 
Contact:  Phil  Turner,  c/o  Citizen- 
News,  1545  North  Wilcox,  Hollywood. 
California  90028. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  —  Move 
up  to  the  leader!  Midwest  first  metro 
offset  daily  is  looking  for  aggressive, 
experienced  salesman.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Established  accounts ;  your  produc¬ 
tion  determines  your  income.  All  the 
usual  fringe  benefits,  plus!  We’re 
growing  .  .  .  tel!  me  how  you  can 
help!  Rep!y  to:  Norman  McMullin, 
Adv.  Dir.,  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque. 
Iowa  52001. 


COMPTROLLER 

40M  DAILY  NEWSPAPint,  Chart 
Area  5,  seeks  man  35-45  who  has  me¬ 
dia,  preferably  newspaper,  background. 
Hue  to  i>ending  retirement.  Experience 
should  combine  strong  accounting,  of¬ 
fice  management,  crrfit,  finance,  and 
some  familiarity  with  electronic  data 
processing.  ’This  is  an  opportunity  with 
future  promotion  possibilities  and  sal¬ 
ary  growth.  Many  employe  benefits.  In 
reply,  please  provide  full  details  of 
education,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  Box  1442.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Proved  experience  in  competitive  city 
on  daily  at  least  100,000  circulation. 
You  may  be  the  #2  man  who  is  making 
your  bess  look  good.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  dynamic  and  growing  com¬ 
pany.  Good  starting  salary.  Fringe 
benefits.  Write  fully  at  once.  Box  1390, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


I  ADVERTISING  SALESPEOPLE 
,  Challenging  opportunity  for  profes- 
!  sional,  experienced  retail  display  and 
;  classifiecl  display  sales  personnel.  Ex- 


Circulation 


cellent  starting  salary,  bonus  plan. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DAILY  requires 
services  of  a  young,  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  manager  who  can  build  back  cir- 
culation  and  promote.  Good  starting  I 
salary,  expenses,  and  an  extra  good  in¬ 
centive  plan  for  results.  Box  1432, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  small 
daily,  town  of  7,500,  Ohio.  Circulation 
growing  fast— potential  to  grow  faster. 
Box  1438,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


hospitalization  insurance.  Fine  working 
conditions  in  newly-equipped  plant  on 
medium  Florida  daily.  Write  Box  1414, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCL’XA’nON  MANAGER  needed  for 
15,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be 
willing  to  work  with  boys,  route  men; 
l>e  able  to  re-organize  department. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


25.000  CIRCULATION  OHIO  DAILY 
needs  service  of  well  trained  District 
Advisor.  Excellent  pension  plan  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  to 
move  into  top  spot  in  several  years. 
Write  Box  1488,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
detail  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 


FREEZING  AND  UNAPPRECIA’TED  ? 
Get  a  warm  reception  at  one  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  fastest  growing  newspaper 
groups.  Our  San  Francisco  area  papers 
oifer  great  opportunity,  excellent  salary, 
incentive  program  and  creative  freedom. 
Must  be  outstanding  in  sales,  service, 
copy  and  layout.  Air-mail  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1408,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IMMFDIA’TE  OPENING  for  retail  and 
classified-display  advertising  salesman 
on  award-winning  5-day  Calif.  PM 
daily.  Salary  plus  incentive.  Resume  to: 
Press-Tribune.  P.O.  Box  360,  Rose¬ 
ville.  Calif.,  95678. 


Classified  Advertising 


READY  FOR  A  CHALLENGE? 
40,000  class  circulation  New  England  I 
daily  newspaiier  has  an  ideal  spot  for  | 
a  fully  experienced  man  to  become  j 
classifi^  manager.  If  you  are  dead-  ' 
ended  in  your  present  position  this  is  | 
an  opportunity  to  build  a  solid  future. 
As  a  progressive  new8i)aper  in  a  metro  | 
market  ^ere  is  substantial  untapped 
potential  for  linage  growth.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


’rOP-n>IGHT  RETAIL  SALESMAN 
Offered  opportunity  to  advance  rapidly 
to  managership.  Will  have  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  active  officials  of  40,000  metro¬ 
politan  circulation  daily  in  growing  city 
with  moderate  climate.  Send  complete 
resume,  treated  confidential,  to  Box 
1420.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN,  25  to  35  years  old,  with 
3  to  10  years’  experience.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  here  and  in  16 
Scripps-Howard  papers.  Salary  $115 
to  $150,  plus  commission  and  bonus. 
.Send  complete  resume  to  W.  R.  Cowie, 
Classified  Adv.  Manager 

’IHE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
901  Lakeside  Ave.,  Cleveland.  O.  44114 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
Start  $7280  with  bonus  averaging 
$1000.  Should  understand  frequency. 
One  of  the  fastest-growing  markets  in 
E&P  Area  8.  Modem  plant.  Write  in 
confidence.  Box  1469,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AWARD  -  WINNING  WEEKLY  in 
thriving  suburban  Ohio  city  has  an 
opening  for  space  salesman  with  proven 
ability.  Excellent  starting  salary,  in 
line  with  your  ability  to  produce.  Must 
know’  layouts.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancing  into  advertising  managerial 
position.  .Send  resume  to  Box  1448, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN — Experience*!  in  classified 
and  classifiol-display  copy  for  ,50.0<i0 
circulation  Metropolitan  Area  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  lay-out  know¬ 
how  and  ability.  Top  salary  and  com- 
l>any  benefits.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  salesman  on  smaller  pa|>er  to  move 
ahead.  Write  Box  1494.  Elitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


RETAIL  ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN 
for  9.000  circulation  daily.  Opportunity 
to  settle  in  growing  industrial-agricul¬ 
tural  community  with  progressive  news- 
pai)er.  Some  experience  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  incentive  plan,  modern  plant, 
congenial  co-workers.  Write  R.  W. 
Ix)fton.  Daily  Telegram,  Columbus. 
Nebr.aska,  68601. 
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Editorial 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGE31  wanted  for 
prize-winning  newspai>er  in  growing 
Southwest  city ;  salary,  incentive,  long 
range  growth  opportunity ;  desert  cli¬ 
mate.  Send  references,  resume,  salary 
desired.  Box  1468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  AD  PEDDLEIR  who  can 
move  up  to  manager  in  60  days.  Small 
Illinois  daily,  complete  responsibility. 
Good  pay,  insurance,  bonus  and  saving 
program.  Write  Box  1452,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small, 
fast-growing  offset  daily  near  Maine 
coast.  Elxperience  necessary.  Potential 
great.  State  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Confidence  respected. 
Write:  Peter  W.  tV)x.  The  Bath  Daily 
Times,  Bath.  Maine  04530. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  12.000 
circulation  northern  Indiana  daily,  part 
of  newspai)er-radio  group.  Good  pay, 
benefits,  fine  living  conditions  in  pros¬ 
perous  city.  Send  full  details  to  Box 
1510,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Good 
Long  Island  weekly:  $150  salary  plus 
commission.  Box  1484,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SOLICITOR  for 
36-M  daily  located  in  fast  growing 
West  Texas  city  of  90,000.  Minimum 
3-year8  e.xperience,  24-38,  minimum  1- 
year  college  (or  lengthy  exjierience), 
strung  on  layout,  real  hustler.  A  good 
man  can  advance  into  management  at 
this  or  any  of  the  16  luipers  in  chain. 
Good  salary,  excellent  monthly  l)onus 
anil  pmmotion  incentive  plans,  paiil 
insurance  and  cre<lit  union.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  J.  J.  McMillen,  The  Odessjj 
(Texas)  American. 


MAJOR  newspaiier  representative  firm 
has  position  open  in  their  southeastern 
office.  Looking  for  man  with  some 
newspaiier  exiierience  and  young  and 
aggressive  ideas.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1314,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SALEISMAN  for  small  daily.  Self¬ 
starter  neede<l.  Salary,  bonus,  vaca¬ 
tion,  health  insurance,  paid  holidays. 
Box  1480,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SELLING  MANAGER  FOR  NW 
SUBURBAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
We  have  an  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  wants  more  than  a  job  selling 
advertising.  Take  over  the  active  man¬ 
agement  of  one  newspaper  of  a  de¬ 
centralized  group.  Call  or  write:  Mr. 
Hoyt.  The  Times.  Beaverton,  Oreg., 
97116. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  “PRO." 
under  40,  to  handle  a  heavy  list  of 
accounts  in  a  pleasant  university  town. 
You  will  be  close  to  major  league 
s|K>rts,  skiing,  hunting,  fishing.  This 
job  demands  experience  in  layout  and 
selling  and  hard  work.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  well  above  average  for  know¬ 
how  and  diligence.  Air  Force  has  taken 
man  you  will  replace.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Jim  Hughes.  The  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat.  Woodland.  Calif.,  95696. 


Editorial 


ALEKT  COPY  EDITOR,  experienced, 
who  also  is  a  talented  head  writer, 
preferably  between  30  and  40,  for 
large  PM  daily  in  Zone  2.  Up  to  $10,- 
000.  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIA’TE  EDITOR 
Worldwide  service  club  organization 
based  in  Chicago  area  needs  experi¬ 
enced  editor  with  working  knowledge 
of  production  procedures  and  go^ 
administrative  ability.  Job  involves 
publication  of  papers,  pamphlets, 
scripts,  and  reports  design^  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  program  of  community  better¬ 
ment —  improved  business  practices  — 
international  understanding.  Knowledge 
of  audio-visuals.  Spanish  and/or  French 
helpful.  Age  30  to  45.  Up  to  $9,500 
start  wiUi  good  potential.  Unusual  and 
challenging  opportunity  for  creative 
person  currently  in  communications 
work  or  in  journalism  teaching.  Send 
resume.  Replies  held  in  confidence.  Box 
1385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENT  WRITER— If  this  is 
your  field  and  you  want  a  challenging 
assignment  with  a  future  on  a  medium- 
size  daily  in  E7orida,  write  full  details. 
Box  1374,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE  ABOUT  GUNS? 
Publisher  seeks  potential  editor  for 
national  publication  on  fascinating 
hobby  of  gun  collecting.  Newspaper  or 
magazine  experience  necessary.  Must 
have  general  background  knowledge  of 
entire  field  of  firearms.  Lifetime  op¬ 
portunity  for  full-time  writing  and 
editorial  direction  about  your  gun  hoUiy 
while  getting  paid  for  itl  Also  will 
need  to  build  staff.  Publisher  has  suc¬ 
cessful  record  in  three  other  hobby- 
collector  areas  with  nationally  circu¬ 
lated,  well-established  hobby  publica¬ 
tions.  Our  employees  know  of  this  pro¬ 
posal.  Address  Box  1406,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  confidential.  Retire¬ 
ment  plan,  group  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance  available. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  wanted  who  can 
handle  a  business  and  finance  section 
in  an  important  area.  Medium  Florida 
daily.  Write  full  particulars  to 
1384,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  REPOR’TER— DeKalb  (III.)  Daily 
Chronicle,  12,500  circulation  evening, 
no  Sunday,  university  city.  Write  gen¬ 
eral  news,  cover  city  hall.  Prefer 
individual  with  large  weekly  or  small 
to  medium-size  daily  experience.  Write 
giving  age,  education,  experience,  in 
preparation  for  interview  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Robert  F.  Greenaway,  Editor, 
Daily  Chronicle,  DeKalb,  Illinois  60115. 


COPYREADER — A  E7orida  medium-siw 
daily  is  looking  for  a  fast,  accurate 
copyreader.  Go<^  work  conditions.  Ex. 
cellent  paper.  Immediate  opening.  Box 
1.394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  afternoon  daily.  J.  W. 
Byran,  Editor.  Current-Argus,  Carlsbad, 
N.  Mex..  88220. 


GElNEiRAL  REPORTER:  Prefer  man 
with  college  degree  and  experience.  Va¬ 
cation,  group  insurance  and  other 
fringes.  Send  personal  resume.  Eagle- 
Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  848,  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  43130. 


OPENINGS  for  reporter  and  deskman 
with  some  experience  on  35,000  after¬ 
noon  daily  and  Sunday  a.m.  paper 
in  Zone  2.  Guild  scale  or  above,  de¬ 
pending  on  education  and  experience: 
also  opening  for  beginning  sportswriter. 
Liberal  benefits  and  vacation  program. 
Box  1411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 
One  of  New  Jersey’s  leading  dailiei 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  to  cover  all  phaiei 
of  municipal  government,  with  a  chance 
to  develop  a  talent  for  features.  This  ii 
an  invitation  to  a  bright  future  in  your 
profession.  Box  1421,  Eklitor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


REPORTERS 
COPY  READERS 

Immediate  openings  available  for  quali¬ 
fied  reporters  and  copy  readers.  Seres 
day  morning  newspaper  in  Rsckr 
Mountain  area.  Elxcellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  commuting.  Permaneat 
employment  with  good  prospects  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  wot 
experience  and  educational  backgrouad 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1400,  Editor  t 
Publisher.  ’This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  people  working  oa 
small  newspapers  to  move  up  to  i 
metroimlitan  challenge. 


REPOR’TER — If  you’re  a  good  general 
assignment  reporter  who  is  ready  fora 
good  assignment  on  a  good  Floridt 
daily,  write  Box  1404,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESK  MEN  needed  to 
replace  retiring  staff  members  on  grow¬ 
ing  60.000  morning  daily  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Call  (Charles  Reynolds,  6^ 
345-1111,  EJxt.  752,  afternoons. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
For  New  Jersey  daily  and  Sunday.  Re 
sume  Box  1459,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 
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rBPORTKR-ADVEKTISING  salesman. 
UnlimiteJ  opportunity  for  younpt  J- 
ei^uate  on  small  daily.  Daily  Sitka 
Sentinel,  Box  799,  Sitka,  Alaska,  99835, 

'Telegraph  Sit'or 

Job  open  now  on  6,000  circulation  offset 
daily.  Man  willing  to  work  hard  can 
quickly  earn  secure  position  with  this 
qrowing  newspaper.  Room  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write:  The  Cullman  Times.  P.  O. 
Drawer  394,  Cullman,  Alabama  35053. 


TOP  SOUTHWESTERN  MORNING 
daily  has  opening  for  experienced  re¬ 
porter  :  also  experienced  desk  man.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions :  good  fringe 
benefits.  A-1  climate.  Box  1382,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOU  MIGHT  LIKE  US — if  you  like 
creative  freedom  and  a  newspaper  that 
backs  its  standards.  We’re  a  Lake  Eric 
daily — young  management — looking  for 
general  assignment  reporter  who  can 
write  ^e  offlieat  as  well  as  the  routine 
stories.  If  you  are  young,  fast,  concise 
and  accurate,  we  might  just  like  you, 
too.  Box  1427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


young  REPORTER  with  curiosity, 
guts  and  tact.  I'his  is  a  general  assign¬ 
ment-feature  oi)ening  on  a  modern  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  which  still  finds  causes 
to  serve  and  villains  to  expose.  Prefer 
2  or  3  years’  exi>erience — some  city  hall 
or  court  house  coverage.  Cosmoimlitan 
mountain  city  of  40,000.  Send  5  samples 
of  depth  reporting  to  Managing  Editor, 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


AREA  EDITOR  —A  hard  worker  with 
liking  for  small  towns  to  run  a  tri- 
county  desk  and  improve  coverage  of 
our  two  dozen  villages.  Contact  Wil¬ 
liam  Bridges.  Managing  Editor.  The 
Evening  'IVibune,  Hornell,  New  York, 
14843. 


CITY  EDITOR 


Medium-sized  p.m.  daily  has  city  desk 
opening  for  competent  and  creative  ' 
supervisor  with  emphasis  on  staff  direc¬ 
tion,  hard  news  coverage  and  layout. 
Salary:  $7,800.  Chart  Area  4.  Box 
1470,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


COPY  DESK  PERSONNEL,  experi- 
eneed,  for  fast-growing  South  Florida 
daily.  Good  starting  salary  with  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Write  giving 
full  resume  to  Box  1473,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  i 

Afternoon  daily  in  metropolitan  N.Y. 
area  has  an  opening  for  a  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  copy  editor.  Salary  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability, 
and  the  position  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  plus  ex- 
crilent  benefits.  If  you  are  a  careful 
copy  reader  with  a  flair  for  writing 
meaningful,  crisp  heads,  then  we  can 
use  you.  Immediate  opening.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  military  status  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1450,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  { 


COPYRHADER  who  can  swing  to  tele¬ 
graph  desk,  handle  special  sections  and 
lay  out  top  quality  feature  pages. 
Chart  Area  L  B^  1465,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESK  EDITOR — Morning  newspaper  in 
Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area 
wants  desk  man  to  handle  wire,  make¬ 
up;  must  he  sharp  on  heads,  makeup ; 
•one  handling  of  sports  desk  Five-day, 
40-hour  week.  David  W.  Wright.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg, 
Va.  24604. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN— Handles 
wire  room  one  day  week.  Five-day  week 
on  32,000  Florida  circulation  daily. 
Prefer  Florida  or  Southern  applicants. 
Salary  $115  week.  Box  1472,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  publication.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits  for  energetic 
and  imaginative  science-oriented  writer. 
Box  1454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


O'UR  TOWN  IS  BOOMING!  We  have 
growing  pains!  News  editor  needed 
now!  New  position,  second  in  command 
of  news  operation  on  quality,  com¬ 
petitive  daily.  Starts  at  $120.  Zone  5. 
Reply  to  Box  14.30,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  JOURNALIST  with  degree.  | 
willing  to  earn  top  position  in  editorial  i 
department  in  growing  Southwestern 
newspaper.  Indicate  salary  range,  ref¬ 
erences.  Send  samples  of  photos  and 
writing.  Box  1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Prize-winning  Catholic  j 
weekly  (cir.  193,000)  offers  challenging 
opportunity  to  young,  energetic  re- 
IK»rter.  Must  be  good  writer,  have  some  ! 
experience  and  imagination.  Send  clip¬ 
pings  and  covering  letter  to:  Assistant 
Editor.  The  Long  Island  Catholic,  i 
P.O.  Box  335,  Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y. 
11571. 


RACING  REPORTER,  Zone  2.  for  reg-  I 
ular  coverage  at  major  thoroughbred 
Eastern  tracks  plus  Derby  Preakness,  ' 
Laurel  International,  Flamingo,  etc.  | 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man  | 
who  isn’t  afraid  to  get  out  of  the  press 
box  and  go  down  to  the  barns,  and 
who  cun  deliver  bright,  cliche  free  | 
copy.  Handicapping  ability  desirable  i 
but  not  essential,  ^nd  clips  if  avail-  ! 
able.  Salary  o|ien.  Box  1460,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 


REPORTER  for  16,000  p.m.  newspa-  ' 
per  in  Zone  3.  Progressive  industrial  ! 
community.  Should  have  some  experi-  I 
ence,  but  will  consider  recent  college  I 
grailuate  for  job  as  County  government  I 
reiwrter.  Box  1434,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Immediate  opening  with 
3-year-old  daily  just  now  getting  into 
high  gear.  Need  reporter-ad  man  or 
woman  to  cover  town  in  our  five- 
county  area,  though  ad  experience  not 
essential.  If  you  can’t  stand  thorough 
investigation,  don’t  apply.  Write  or  call 
W.  D.  Smith  Jr.,  Daily  Northwest 
Alabamian,  Box  450,  Haleyville,  Ala. 
35565. 


REPORTER  for  outside  and  telephone 
assignments  and  some  desk  work.  Elx- 
perience  in  headwriting  and  with  wire 
(tape)  valuable.  Never  a  dull  moment 
on  this  challenging  job.  Afternoon  daily 
in  Connecticut  city  near  center  of 
state.  A  friendly  newsroom,  (jood  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  1435,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  full  background.  Sam¬ 
ples  will  be  returned. 


REPORTEHt  —  Good  position,  hours, 
wages,  location,  benefits;  but  need  ag¬ 
gressive,  good  writing  man  to  rate 
them.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1444,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED 
Are  you  a  young  reporter  from  a  small 
daily  or  weekly  and  ready  to  move  upT 
Evening  daily  in  modem,  pleasant  city 
of  50,000  offers  top  salary,  many  gen¬ 
erous  employe  benefits,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  professional  associates, 
newly  remodeled  news  room.  Write 
Kankakee  (III.)  Daily  Journal,  with 
details  of  training,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences. 


BDI’TOR.  TRADE  MAGAZINE 
Our  editorial  staff  offers  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  new  journalism  graduate 
or  one  with  one  or  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  !n  publications  editing,  promo¬ 
tional  writing  or  newspaper  work. 
We’re  seeking  a  person  who  can  write 
clearly  and  edit  imaginatively  for  na¬ 
tionally  circulated  magazines  published 
>n  a  pleasant  midwestem  university 
city.  Must  be  free  of  military  obliga¬ 
te.  Excellent  starting  salary,  fringe 
nnd  advancement  possibilities. 
Smd  writing  samples  with  resume  to 
B*  Crawford.  Electrical  Information 
mWications.  Inc.,  Box  1648,  Madison. 
Wia  58701. 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
of  14,000  circulation  in  college  com¬ 
munity.  Will  be  responsible  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  area  sports,  college,  write 
column.  College  student  is  assistant. 
Sports  editor  will  also  be  called  upon 
to  assist  with  wire.  Send  resumd  and 
salary  expected  to  Box  1433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  STAFFER — Opportunity  open 
now  for  sports  reporter-deskman  for 
#3  spot  on  6-man  staff  of  Middlewest- 
era  capital  city  newspaper,  strong  on 
sports  coverage.  Box  1455.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Creative  Editor 

Highly  successful  graphic  arts  company,  located  in 
the  central  midwest,  has  excellent  growth  opportunity 
for  talented  young  writer  with  editorial  skill.  Major 
responsibility  will  be  to  enrich  company  products 
through  superior  editing.  We  seek  a  man  with  strong 
interest  in  creative  writing  who  probably  has  a  publica¬ 
tion  record.  Candidate  may  now  be  working  in  Adver¬ 
tising,  Publishing,  Public  Relations  or  other  field  re¬ 
quiring  proficiency  with  words.  Must  be  articulate, 
versed  in  the  arts  and  capable  of  directing  others. 
Successful  candidate  must  have  potential  for  greater 
management  responsibility. 

Please  send  complete  resume  including  salary  history 
to 

Mr.  G.  M.  Wolf,  Professional  Recruitment 


25th  &  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64141 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (M&F) 


WOMEM’S  EDITOR  with  writing  abil¬ 
ity  and  backshop  savvy  to  turn  a  ho- 
hum  section  in  a  25,000  p.m.  daily  into 
a  sparkler.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  1462„ 
Editor  A  iSiblisher. 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45202,  has  an  oiiening  for  an 
assistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of 
2  years  cataloging  experience  in  the 
news  fieid.  This  iierson  wiil  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cataloging,  classifying 
and  indexing  news  material ;  typing 
required.  Must  be  able  to  assume  a 
share  of  the  administrative  duties ; 
some  night  work.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Excellent  company  bene¬ 
fits  such  as  pension  plan,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  etc.  Contact  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment. 


COLLEXtE  GRADUATE  to  train  as 
market  reporter  for  wholesale  fooil 
trade  newspaper  in  N.Y.C.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
can  express  himself  clearly  and  is  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Starting  salary 
dependent  on  qualifications.  Please 
write  fully  to  Box  1478,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  rapidly-expanding  chain 
of  offset  weeklies.  Zone  5.  Experience 
in  feature  development,  attractive  lay¬ 
out,  staff  management,  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  desired.  Knowledgre  of 
both  big-city  and  small-town  govern¬ 
ment  an  asset.  Plenty  of  opportunity 
with  growing  parent  company.  Box 
1502,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR  to  revitalize  and  run  long- 
established  church  monthly  publication. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  man  or 
woman  with  ability  and  experience  to 
plan  challenging  articles,  report,  write, 
edit,  and  lay  out  publication.  Good 
pay.  Chart  Area  3.  Write  full  resume 
to  Box  1475,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


EDI'TOR-MANAGBR  able  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  direction  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  3,500  weekly  in  growing  com¬ 
munity,  Area  3.  Box  1513,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER,  to  assume 
principal  responsibility  for  editing 
weekly  in  beautiful  and  fast-growing 
New  England  town.  Position  now 
open.  Good  salary  to  seasoned  hand. 
Call  or  write  Dale  Hartford.  Managing 
Editor.  The  New  MilfonI  Times.  New 
Milford,  Conn.  l-20.3-:l54-55.35. 


EDI’TOR  for  weekly  newspaiier — 6,00(1 
circulation — serving  Shamokin-Mt.  Car¬ 
mel  area.  Challenging  opportunity  for 
journalist  with  ideas  to  express.  Ekn- 
phasis  on  local  scene  where  big  issues 
have  their  humble  beginnings.  Innova¬ 
tions  welcome  in  photo  coverage,  fea¬ 
tures.  interpretative  reporting.  State 
qualifications,  salary  expectations.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Shamokin  Citizen,  Shamokin, 
Pa.  17872. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 


Medium-size*!  daily  in  Southeast  is 
l<M>king  for  an  aggressive  young  e<Ii- 
torial  writer  with  a  conservative  philos¬ 
ophy.  Must  be  a  self-starter  who  is 
interested  in  community  as  well  as 
state,  national  and  international  prob¬ 
lems.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Reply  in  full  detail  to  Box  1518. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FAMILY  LIVING  REPORTER  for 
women’s  department  of  Metro-East 
Journal,  Ekist  St.  Louis,  HI.  Feature 
talent  neede<l.  Would  prefer  2  to  3 
years’  experience  with  a  journalism 
degree.  Approximately  35,090  circula¬ 
tion  p.m.  and  Sunday.  Located  in 
growing  and  expanding  market.  Top 
salary.  Send  complete  resume,  clippings 
and  salary  information  to:  H.  E.  Hay. 
Personnel  Mgr.,  Lindsay-^haub  News¬ 
papers.  Box  780.  Decatur.  HI..  62525. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


GENERAL  REPOR’I’ER  for  aggressive 
9,000  circulation  evening  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to:  Homer  Rankin,  Daily  'Tif- 
ton  ( Ga. )  Gazette. 


MANAGING  EDI'TOR  for  progressive 
8.000  afternoon  daily  locat^  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  Job  reiiuires  hani 
work,  long  hours,  administrative  and 
supervisory  ability.  Must  have  news¬ 
paper  background,  creative  writing 
ability,  flair  for  photography.  The  man 
we  seek  is  interested  in  oi>portunity  to 
succeed  in  a  difficult  and  challenging 
job  with  a  good  future,  and  in  living 
in  a  pleasant  community  in  center  cf 
superb  outdoor  recreation  area.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  1495,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  ANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Chicago-based  national  retail  as¬ 
sociation  has  immediate  opening 
for  a  proven  professional  to 
supervise  publication  of  their 
monthly  magazine. 

Strong  conceptual  writer  and 
creative  planner.  Responsible  for 
editorial  content  and  production. 

Berry-Henderson-Aberlin,  Inc. 
Management  Consultants 
2  No.  Riverside  Plaza, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
(AC  3 1 2)  346-0685 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  com¬ 
munity  daily.  Emphasis  on  local  news 
and  interests.  Want  man  who  will 
"get  into”  tow-n  ;  also  can  direct  staff, 
lay  out  paper,  etc.  Box  1474,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

NinjROnC,  ulcer-bitten  reporter-man¬ 
aging  editor  who  works  compulsively 
to  gather  news,  news,  news,  supervise 
staff  to  do  same.  Needs  understanding 
wife,  and  desire  to  own  and  operate 
weekly  or  small  daily  newspaper, 
which  can  be  earned  with  us.  Cali 
neurotic,  ulcer-bitten  Publisher  Tom 
Kelly,  Ruston  Daily  Leader,  Box  520, 
Ruston,  La.  Phone  318-255-4353. 

REPORTER- -Me<iium-sized  a.m.  daily 
in  Zone  4  has  staff  vacancy  for  ener¬ 
getic  young  reporter  with  2-3  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  cover  beat  and  write 
features.  Above-average  pay.  fringe 
benefits  and  congenial  staff.  Reply  ^x 
1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  for  woman’s  desk,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  police,  etc.,  ne^ed 
by  6-day  daily  which  is  enlarging  and 
replacing  staff.  Lively  news  b^t.  Box 
1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR  for  small  daily.  Top 
sports  town — good  spot  for  second  man 
who  wants  to  handle  own  page.  Box 
1490,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SWING  MAN — Handle  Saturday  night 
wire,  work  4  other  days  each  week  on 
city  swing  beat,  general  assignments. 
Contact:  Harry  Mauck,  Jr.,  "nie  Non- 
I>areil.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  51501. 


HELP  WANTED 


STAFF  REPRESENTATIVE 
AND  FIELD  EDITOR 
;  for  monthly  rural  Indiana  magazine 
with  circulation  of  150,000.  Prefer 
newsman  strong  on  editing,  layout  and 
features  who  also  can  use  camera  and 
probably  has  small  daily  background. 
Some  public  relations  and  legislative 
reporting  e.\perience  helpful.  Position 
offers  e.xcellent  pension,  insurance  and 
hospitalization  i>rogram  with  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  ^vancement  and  salary 
increases.  Automobile  is  furnished. 
Send  complete  qualifications  to  Jerry 
Davis,  Indiana  Rural  News,  29  W.  9th 
Street,  Indiana|>olis,  Indiana  46204. 

statt;  editor 

Young  man  2-5  years’  experience,  or 
better,  can  qualify  for  immediate  open¬ 
ing  15,000  circulation  Zone  5  daily. 
Must  know  desk,  pixs  and  wire,  edit 
and  write  strong  area  copy  and  fea¬ 
tures,  supervise  correspondents.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera  helpful.  E.\cellent  pay, 
fringes,  work  conditions  and  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities  with  progressive, 
modem  daily.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1500,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR 

For  a  broadly  capable  and  ambitious 
newspaperman,  this  position — starting 
on  the  copy  desk  of  a  competitive  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper — offers  a  suiierb  oi>- 
portunity.  ’The  newspai>er  is  aggressive 
and  editorially  dominate<l:  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  demanding,  and  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  rapid  i«rsonal  advancement  is 
unlimited.  We  will  |)lace  particular 
stress  on  an  applicant’s  initiative  and 
potential  to  assume  growing  resiion- 
sibility.  The  starting  salary  will  be  in 
5-figures,  and  all  replies  will  be  kept  in 
confidence.  Box  1517,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  fill  reporter’s  spot 
on  aggressive  12,000  daily  in  the  heart 
of  New  Jersey.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  work  with  young,  dynamic  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

WOMAN’S-SOCIAL  EDITOR.  Great 
opportunity  for  a  gal  who  can  add 
sparkle  to  an  underdeveloped  depart¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  your  page  from  start 
to  finish.  Ideal  spot  only  40-minute8 
from  N.Y.C.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1499,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential. 


HELP  WAJVTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 

Production 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


STRINGER  WANTED  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspai>ers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeney,  Box  1479, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
PO  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603. 

S'TRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Bo.x  1476  Editor  &  Publisher 

WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  dis¬ 
tribute  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensa¬ 
tional  and  expose  type  stories  about 
and  directed  to  Negro  readers.  J. 
Sturman,  World  Wide  News  Co.,  2075 
E.  65th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 

Operators-Machinists 

JOURNEYMAN  Linotype-Intertype  Ma¬ 
chinist  capable  of  earning  over  the  ' 
scale.  Travel  necessary  in  upper  Mid-  < 
west.  We  will  train  on  electronic  equip-  | 
ment.  Union  or  eligible.  Health  and 
welfare  paid  :  profit-sharing.  Box  1415,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAPE  PUNCHER  WANTED— union  or 
eligible.  State  capabilities.  Contact: 
Foreman.  Composing  Room,  The  Daily 
Jeffersonian,  C^unbridge,  Ohio  43725. 

COUNTRY-TRAINED  Operator-Printer 
for  second  machine  and  floor  work  on 
small-town  newspaper.  No  objection  to 
older  man.  COURIER,  Morocco,  In¬ 
diana  47963. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR:  Permanent 
position  open  with  progressive  organi¬ 
zation.  New  plant — good  working  con¬ 
ditions — fringe  benefits.  Nice  commun¬ 
ity  located  between  Buffalo  and 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Eddy  Printing  Corp., 
Albion,  New  York  14411. 

MACHINIST  experienced  on  Inter-  i 
types,  TTS  and  interested  in  learning 
maintenance  of  electronic  e<iuipment. 
Medium  sized  Zone  5  daily  now  ex¬ 
panding  twerations  offers  well  trained, 
progressive  minded  machinist  excellent 
pay,  fringes,  working  conditions  and 
sound  future  with  growth  organization. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  Box 
1506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  ’TUBULAR  PRBBS.  Top  posi- 
ticm  in  job  shop  near  Wash.,  D.C. 
Quality  work  required.  Must  be  Union 
member.  Write  Box  1407,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PORT  MYERS  (FLA.)  NEWS-PRESS 
needs  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Call:  E.  A.  Hutto,  ED  4-2351 
evenings:  EX)  7-2951  days,  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 

WANTED:  Combination  press-stereo 
journeyman.  Union  or  eligible.  Blue 
(^ss.  Blue  Shield,  life  insurance,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  sick  leave  and  vacation  ben¬ 
efits.  Box  1485,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

For  newspaper  in  50,000  circulation 
class  p.m.  daily  and  Sunday,  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  9.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion  and  proven  leadership  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits — good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  complete  resum4 
to  Box  1461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSITOR — Real  opimrtunity  for 
competent  man.  Ada — some  jobs.  Mod¬ 
em  shop.  Large,  prize-winning  week¬ 
lies.  Winter-summer  resort ;  college 
town.  Steuben  I*tg.  Co.,  Angola.  Ind., 
46703. 

PRIN’TER,  small  daily.  Good  wages, 
insurance,  bonus,  vacations,  paid  holi¬ 
days.  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (AC  419) 
636-1111. 


SALEISMAN  for  Zone  5.  Prominent  ms. 
tcrial  handling  manufacturer  wants 
man  with  experience  in  newspaper 
printing  production.  Sales  experience 
not  necessary  but  desirable.  Send 
resumd  to  Box  1416,  Elditor  &  Pub. 
Usher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Larg^ 
suburban  paper  (evening  and  Sunday) 
located  in  delightful  California  com¬ 
munity.  Starting  salary  $15,00(1,  plus 
extensive  benefits  including  health  in¬ 
surance,  life  insurance,  paid  vacations. 
profit>sharing.  etc.  The  man  we  are 
looking  for  must  know  high-speed 
press  equipment,  stereo  equipment,  and 
composing.  Must  have  the  ability  to 
lead  and  direct  200  employes.  Should 
be  strong  on  cost-cutting  ideas.  Give 
all  necessary  information  first  letter. 
Replies  will  be  treated  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1504,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 

PROMCnON  DIRECTOR  to  run  4. 
member  department  for  aggressive  Mid- 
;  western  morning-evening  combination, 
j  Five  years’  newspaper  promotion  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Growth  opportunity 
I  for  the  right  individual.  Please  state 
experience,  education,  and  expected 
starting  salary  to  Box  1324,  Elditor  t 
Publisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

OR  ASSISTANT 

WHO  IS  "FENCED  IN" 

and  looking  for  opportunity  to  develop 
his  ideas  for  newspaper  circulation 
building.  To  executive  with  enthusiasm, 
ability  to  write  effective  copy,  thorough 
knowledge  of  Little  Merchant  Plan 
and  a  record  for  getting  things  done, 
this  well  established  Midwest  organiza¬ 
tion  offers  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Write  today. 

Box  1383  Elditor  and  Publisher 

Public  Relations 

EASTERN  URBAN  WOMEN’S  COUXOM 
has  immediate  top-level  opening  for 
man  or  woman,  exiierienced  in  public 
relations  or  newswriting,  and  desiring 
ultimately  to  move  into  #1  slot  in 
development  work.  Send  resumd,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1388,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  RELATIONS 
Large  Boston-based  firm  is  looking  for 
a  knowledgeable,  hardworking  young 
man  with  newspaper  experience.  Chal¬ 
lenging  and  difficult  assignment  with 
great  potential  for  advancement  in 
fast-growing  P.R.  department.  Must  be 
able  to  write  tight  copy  and  have  per¬ 
sonality  for  personal  placement.  Must 
be  collegre  graduate,  preferably  J- 
School.  Some  travel  involved.  Salary 
range:  $9,000-110,000.  Send  resumd  to: 
Box  1498,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  -  EDITORIAL; 
We  have  a  standing  listing  with  a 
large  corporation  for  young  people,  age 
27-35.  with  J-degree  and  newspaper 
reporting  experience.  You  will  work 
on  company  house  organs  and/or  in  the 
public  information  office.  Jo)>s  in  sev¬ 
eral  locations.  Resume,  please.  $8- 
$12,000. 

PRESS 

Elmployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
College  graduate,  minimum  4  to  t 
years’  solid  writing  experience,  with 
energy,  attention  to  detail,  and  initia¬ 
tive.  Should  be  )>etween  25  and  3$ 
years  of  age.  with  military  obligation 
completed.  One  of  America’s  top  200 
industrial  firms.  Elxcellent  starting 
salary,  benefits,  and  opportunity.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Box  1477, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RBLATTONS  WRITTIR.  In¬ 
ternational  association  seeks  young  ex¬ 
perienced  newswriter  with  college  de¬ 
gree  to  develop  news  releases,  handle 
camera,  and  work  on  special  projects 
in  challenging  program.  Contact  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  CUNA  Interna¬ 
tional,  1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison, 
Wis.  53704. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  3,  1966 
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COLLEGE  TEACHING  POST  —  18 
years'  news,  magazines.  PR.  2  years’ 
teaching.  BA  +  20  crediU  J-ScHtoI. 
Master’s  education  next  summer.  Fe¬ 
male.  40.  Box  1449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNIST,  speech 
^iter;  former  editorial  writer:  in¬ 
terested  in  college  teaching  poet;  15 
years’  in  metropolitan  journalism.  Ra¬ 
dio,  small  daily,  weekly:  sorne  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  B.A.  English.  Box 
1349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Seasoned, 
mature,  under  40,  family,  no  drinker. 
Seek  permanency.  Top  references.  For 
resume  write  in  confidence  Box  1397, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

young,  EXPEHlIEa^CED  DM  wants 
job  with  more  chaljenge  and  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Strong  on  promotion  and  carrier  pro¬ 
gramming.  Family  man.  Now  employed 
by  niedium  metro  daily  and  Sunday. 
Box  1453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIBINCE®  cm  in  administration, 
sales,  and  service.  Well  versed  in 
cate^rical  promotion  programs.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Best  of  references. 
Write  H.  E.  Harrell,  P.  O.  Box  602, 
Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  38614. 


Display  Adrertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  on  7-day 
competitive  metropolitan  available  after 
March  15th. 

Has  compiled  excellent  record  through 
intelligent  creative  planning  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  complete  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  of  one  of  the  nation’s  top  news¬ 
papers. 

Unusual  circumstances  make  change 
necessary  at  this  time  for  this  young 
$>-year-old  executive. 

Would  consider  responsible  position 
with  medium  to  large  daily  offering 
challenging  and  rewarding  objectives. 
Complete  resume  references,  including 
present  employer,  by  writing  Box  1401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

Sales  veteran  offers  33  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  display 
advertising:  organizer — strong  on  sales 
—with  managerial  experience :  heavy 
on  department  stores,  likes  to  make 
presentations:  civic  and  religious  leader 
in  community:  aggressive  and  enthu- 
■iastic,  on  the  sunny  side  of  50,  with 
“can  do"  attitude:  personable — ^just- 
able — and  will  fit  well  in  your  organi¬ 
zation.  Presently  employed  with  news¬ 
papers  of  well  over  200,000  daily  circu¬ 
lation.  Salary  of  five-figures  required. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  3  or  4.  Box  1177, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  or  sales¬ 
man  for  small  daily.  Areas  3  or  4. 
Familiar  with  offset.  Available  30  days. 
Age  45.  Fred  R.  Vice,  316  S.  ^lumbus, 
Louisville,  Mississippi  39339.  (AC  601) 
773-6647. 


NEfcu  A  RETAIL  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  for  your  medium-size  daily?  I 
could  be  your  man.  Fully  qualified, 
excellent  r^erences  and  the  Imt  will 
come  from  my  present  publisher.  I 
require  S12.000  and  prefer  Zones  1  and 
9.  Available  mid-July.  Resumd  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIE^ICE 
Hot  metal-offset,  for  small  daily  or 
Weekly.  Ebcceptional  administrative- 
promotional  record.  Would  invest.  F. 
D.  Carlton,  Route  6,  Grafton,  West 
Virginia  26354. 

Editorial 

TAirom®  NBWSGAL  —  dedicated, 
enthudaatic  go-getter.  Wide  experience 
■a  writing,  editing,  layout,  heads,  col- 
u®M,  features,  production  details.  Pre- 
f"  ^re  desk,  morning  paper.  Fine 
jecaground — top  references.  Box  1364, 
Witor  «  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  now  on  metro- 
ixrlitan  daily,  seeks  opportunity  with 
nationally-oriented  organization — news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  or  science  news  serv¬ 
ice.  Right  age,  12  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence:  top  scientific  contacts:  quality 
writer.  Columbia  J-school  graduate, 
scholarship  winner,  M.A.  degree.  Box 
1366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  NEWSWRITBR  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  community,  na¬ 
tional,  international  affairs  seeks  depth 
reporting/writing  post,  preferably  with 
eastern  metro  daily,  preferably  leading 
to  Washington  or  foreign  assignment, 
now  or  in  future.  Veteran.  32,  AB. 
married,  six  years-plus  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  References,  clippings,  inter¬ 
view  on  request.  Box  1406,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

COPY  AND  WIRE  EDITOR  presently 
employed  by  major  daily  desires 
change.  Box  1437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  -  MAKEUP  EDITOR.  36. 
college,  seeks  return  to  feature  writing 
or  reporting  on  first-rate  metropolitan. 
Now  employed  260,000  a.m.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  9  or  2.  Box  1446,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EAGLE-EYED  COPY  EDITOR  looking 
for  quality  metro.  Box  1467,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  strong 
on  features  and  in-depth  reporting, 
seeks  challenge  on  sizeable  daily  or 
Sunday.  Clips  galore.  Box  1466,  liditor 
&  Publisher. 


U.S.  CITIZEN,  age  43 — presently  man¬ 
aging  editor  3-M  circ.  prize-winning 
Canadian  weekly — strong  on  editorials 
— is  interested  in  dailies.  Familiar  with 
typesetting.  offset  and  letterpress. 
Plenty  of  ideas,  ambition  and  initiative. 
What  offers?  Present  earnings  $8,000. 
Box  1439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION:  EDITORS. 

PUBLISHERS  EPISOOPAUAN: 
Gain  capable  newsman,  recent  stiecial 
training  in  urban  issues:  also  help 
your  parish!  Yaleman,  downtown  i>ar- 
ish  rector,  49.  who  left  promising  news 
career  to  enter  ministry,  now  hankers 
for  “bread  and  butter"  news  job:  vol¬ 
unteer,  or  part-time  compensated 
"worker  priest”  parish  assignment. 
Has  served  as  quasi-chaplain  to  news 
force  when  reporter  on  large  daily: 
experienced  marital  counseling,  drama 
criticism,  science,  city,  political  cov¬ 
erage.  Box  1503.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CX)PY  EDITOR.  18  years’  on  metro 
desks — sharp  on  heads,  editing — seeks 
return  to  newsroom.  Degree.  Box  1486, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISCRIMINATING  young  newswoman 
will  relocate  with  ^uth  Florida  pub¬ 
lication.  Diversified  background.  Avail¬ 
able  May  1.  Box  1487,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DOCTOR  SAYS,  "don’t  work  more 
than  90  hours  a  week."  Sound,  vigor¬ 
ous  65,  like  work  too  much  to  retire; 
80  years’  reporter-rewrite-deskman,  20 
metroimlitan  :  10  teaching  college  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  prefer  metro  or  good  suburban 
desk,  help  train  reporters.  April  1. 
Can  send  copyreading  samples.  Box 
1491,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDl’TOR’S  RIGHT-HAND  MAN.  Wish 
to  do  all  (report,  edit,  make-up,  photo, 
etc.).  Go(^,  if  limited  experience  in 
all,  plus  intelligence  (B.S.,  M.^.), 
maturity  (32),  No  thanks  to  controll^ 
circulation.  Box  1493,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  —  Creative, 
imaginative;  38 :  presently  employed. 
Have  interviewed  world’s  leaders;  top 
writing  awards  both  coasts;  want  chal¬ 
lenging,  lively  editorial  position  N.  Y. 
State;  rewrite,  copyreading,  straight 
reporting,  column,  desk  experience; 
wire  service.  No  prima  donna :  indus¬ 
trious — excellent  employment  record — 
fine  references.  Box  150'7,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


FAST,  ACCURATE,  DEPENDABLE 
deskman.  Now  on  Midwest  metropoli¬ 
tan  a.m.  Wants  responsible  job  with 
good  opportunity.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Executive  experience.  Age  34.  Box 
1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  30.  five  years’  experience 
in  same  place  on  t(V  daily  of  10,000 
circulation.  Covered  sports,  courts,  po¬ 
lice,  city  hall,  county,  state  legislature.  | 
No  degree  but  state  prizewinner.  Good 
references.  Will  stay  put.  Have  al¬ 
ready  covered  the  globe.  Honorable 
discharge  from  Army.  Single.  Looking 
for  warmer  climate.  Prefer  S.W.  U.S. 
or  assignment  on  English  daily  abroad. 
Not  interested  in  cold  climate  or  week¬ 
ly.  Samples,  photo  and  references  on 
request.  Reply  air-mail.  Box  1501,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

STRATE  ADD  (YOU  should  pardon 
the  expression)  Box  1418,  Feb.  26. 
Deskman,  Zone  1,  2,  3.  Goal  ?  Oh,  slot 
makeup  once  a  week,  occasional  book 
review,  more  wire.  No  need  anything 
but  rim.  If  anyone  thinks  I’m  pushin', 
let’s  give  the  lie  to  that. 

WORKING  EDITOR 
“Pro” — strong  background  makeup, 
city  desk,  wire:  handle  TTS,  editorials, 
pix,  staff,  production — both  offset  and 
hot.  Seeks  Fla.,  Calif.,  or  upstate 
N.Y.  Box  1497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER  with  1000  top 
published  commercial  and  quality 
credits  seeking  assignments  of  less  than 
10,000  words.  Replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  Box  1496,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GHOST  writer  for  publication  or 
business  purposes;  on  time  or  project 
basis.  Box  1483,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  College  graduate 
(B.S.  in  B.A.)  commercial  art  major — 
age  25,  single- — desires  position  in  pho¬ 
tojournalism  with  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Seven  years’  amateur  experience 
in  35  mm.  black  and  white  and  color. 
Have  portfolio.  Raymond  M.  Vanatsky. 
1331  E.  Boston  Ave.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio  44502.  Phone:  (216)  782-7001. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Young,  energetic 
Photo  Service  owner  desires  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  a  small  or  medium 
daily.  Experienced  in  many  fields.  Zone 
1.  Box  1509.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Production 

COLD  TYP&OFFSET  PRODUCTION 
Manager/ Plant  Superintendent;  also 
hot  metal.  Self-sufficient.  Offset  conver¬ 
sion  experience.  Cost-control  record. 
West  Coast.  Western  States.  E^rly  30’s. 
Box  1403,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Non-Union.  Experienced  in 
daily  and  weekly  operations.  Presently 
employed  in  80-man  plant.  Strictest 
confidence.  Box  1451,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

SHARP.  SEASONED  and  hard-working 
newsman  with  camera  know-how  seeks 
house  organ  or  PR  post.  Box  1429, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  35.  sty¬ 
mied  by  new  management,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  in  publications,  public  relations 
work,  possibly  as  director  of  publica¬ 
tions.  Ten  years’  experience  in  maga¬ 
zine  field.  Excellent  background  in 
production,  writing.  Top  references. 
Personable  —  dependable.  Present  an¬ 
nual  salary :  $13,000.  Prefer  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  or  San  Francisco,  but  will 
relocate.  Box  1515,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 
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-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Rol>ert  I .  Bru^^ii 


Total  Daily  Circulation 


month.  We  just  try  to  count  the 
number  of  dailies  publishing  at 
the  end  of  December  and  add 
up  the  figures  for  tlwse  news¬ 
papers  as  they  were  reported 
to  ABC  and  the  Post  Office  at 
the  end  of  September. 


Total  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  1965  was  slightly  l)elow 
the  1964  figrure  (down  54,703 
copies,  or  a  decline  of  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  i>ercent ) ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1966  edition  of 
the  E&P  International  Year 
Book  which  will  l)e  off  the  i)ress 
about  March  1. 

The  new  daily  figure  of  60,- 
357,563  (compared  to  60,412,266 
a  year  ago)  might  indicate  a 
weakness  to  some.  An  analysis  of 
the  figures  reveals  such  a  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  warranted.  The 
decline  in  the  total  was  caused 
mainly  by  two  unrelated  experi¬ 
ences  in  New  York  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

In  spite  of  a  decline  of  eight 
papers,  from  1,452  to  1,444,  the 
evening  field  accounted  for  a 
gain  of  203,255  copies  daily  to 
a  new  record  high  of  36,250,787. 

In  the  morning  field,  there 
were  three  less  newspapers 
(320  compared  to  323  a  year 
ago)  and  a  loss  of  257,958  copies 
daily  bringing  the  total  to  24,- 
106,776  compared  to  24,364,734 
a  year  ago.  The  total  number  of 
dailies  at  the  end  of  1965  was 
1,751  compared  to  1,763  the  year 
before. 

The  decline  in  the  morning 
field  was  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  San  Francisco  con¬ 
solidation  last  Fall  when  two 
morning  and  one  afternoon 
paper  became  one  morning  and 
one  afternoon.  This  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  losses  sustained  in 
New  York  City  during  a  25-day 
strike  shutdown  that  began  in 
mid-September,  Morning  circu¬ 
lation  increases  in  other  areas 
were  substantial  but  not  enough 
to  offset  these  losses.  As  it 
happened,  the  large  gains  in  all 
areas  in  the  evening  field  were 
almost  enough  to  wipe  out  the 
morning  losses. 

Increases  also  were  noted  in 
the  Sunday  field.  With  562  Sun¬ 
days  count^,  as  compared  to  561 
a  year  ago,  total  circulation 
increased  by  217,014  to  a  high 
of  48,600,090. 


It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  number  of  newspapers  and 
their  total  circulation  depends 
upon  what  you  count  and  when 
you  count  them. 

E&P  counts  the  number  of 
English-language  dailies  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  in  existence  at 
the  end  of  the  year — as  of  Dec. 
31.  The  circulations  of  those 
newspapers  are  counted  as  of 


their  Sept.  30  figures.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  newspaper  closes  its 
doors  during  October,  November 
or  December  it  is  excluded  from 
the  total  number  of  dailies 
counted  by  E&P  for  that  year 
and  the  circulation  it  had  on 
Sept.  30  is  deleted  from  the  total. 
It  ceased  to  exist  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  tabulating  the  figures 
for  the  end  of  that  year. 

Needless  to  say,  if  we  tabu¬ 
lated  our  totals  as  of  Sept.  30 
total  daily  circulation  for  1965 
would  have  reached  a  new  record 
high  because  it  would  have  in¬ 
cluded  three  papers  instead  of 
two  in  San  Francisco  and  also 
the  Indianapolis  Times. 

Other  measurements  do  just 
that  and  one  of  them  includes 
all  foreign  language  dailies  in 
its  count  but  does  not  include 
their  circulation  in  their  total 
figure. 

F^&P  feels  that  its  tabulation 
(now  in  its  46th  year)  is  the 
most  accurate  because  it  reports 
what  the  situation  is  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  The  figures  should 
not  be  used  to  refer  to  the 
situation  during  the  year  be¬ 
cause,  as  we  have  tried  to 
explain,  the  count  at  the  end  of 
December  will  be  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  count  at  the  end 
of  September  or  any  other 


Manpower 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


journalism  careers  and  a  place¬ 
ment  service  will  be  established 
by  TDNA  to  keep  permanent 
records  and  circulate  informa¬ 
tion  on  job  candidates.  In  this 
same  respect  newspapers  will 
run  ads  in  E&P  and  keep  a  file 
on  respondents  who  show  an  in¬ 
terest  in  employment. 

In  summary,  the  Texas  sur¬ 
vey  showed  this  opinion  of  man¬ 
power  supply  in  1970: 

Editorial,  from  fair  (by  25 
percent  of  the  respondents)  to 
poor  (30  percent)  to  critical 
(45  percent). 

Advertising,  from  fair  (28.1 
percent)  to  poor  (40.6  percent) 
to  critical  (31.3  percent). 

In  neither  bracket  did  anyone 
indicate  the  situation  would  be 
good  four  years  from  now. 


In  Field  of  Politics 


Manchestex,  N.  H. 

Roy  A.  Whitcomb  Jr.,  38,  a 
staff  reporter  for  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
has  resigned  after  13  years  to 
become  state  coordinator  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee. 


BOOMER 


“/  am  one  of  the  ‘middle-class  matrons*  who  picketed 
the  School  Board  offices  yesterday.” 


University  Posts 
Its  Polk  Winners 


Long  Island  University  has 
announced  the  winners  of  its 
18th  annual  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards  for  journal¬ 
istic  achievements  in  1965.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  .March 
29. 

The  winners  are: 

Interpretive  Reports — Bern¬ 
ard  B.  Fall,  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
published  commentaries  on  the 
VietNam  war. 

Foreign  Reporting  —  Dan 
Kurzman,  Washington.  Post, 
covering  the  revolt  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Editorial,  Comment — John  B. 
Oakes,  “for  contributing  to  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  page, 
which  he  directs,  a  brilliance,  an 
intensity  and  a  perceptiveness 
that  have  made  it,  more  than 
ever,  the  most  vital  and  influen¬ 
tial  journalistic  voice  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Metropolitan  Reporting  — 
Barry  Gottehrer,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
for  “Cities  in  Crisis,”  a  series 
of  articles  written  by  him  and 
other  reporters. 

Criticism  —  Susan  Sontag, 
Partisan  Review  magazine. 

Television  Documentary  — 
Beryl  Fox,  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation,  for  the  film, 
“The  Mills  of  the  Gods:  Viet 
Nam.” 

Television  News  —  Morley 
Safer,  CBS  News,  for  filmed  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  burning  of  Cam 
Ne  village  in  South  Viet  Nam 
by  U.S.  Marines. 

News  Photography — James  A. 
Bourdier,  Associated  Press,  for 
a  series  of  photographs  of  a 
youth  being  fatally  shot  by  a 
militiaman  before  the  Palacio 
Nacional  in  Santa  Domingo. 

Caricatures  —  David  Levine, 
New  York  Review  of  Rooks, 


Indiana  Still  Lead^ 

In  Hearst  Competition 

San  Francisci' 

Indiana  University  continues 
to  lead  intercollegiate  standings 
in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  Awards  competition. 

Ohio  State  was  second  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska  third  as 
the  fourth  of  the  series  of  con¬ 
tests  got  under  way,  Randolph 
A.  Hearst,  Foundation  trustee, 
reported. 

Jonathan  V.  Foreman,  U.  of 
.\rizona,  won  the  editorial 
writing  competition  with  a  re¬ 
port  on  anti- VietNam  demon¬ 
strators.  Charles  E.  Hunter. 
Ohio  State,  was  second. 
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How  to  put  your  finger  on  one  item  out  of  36,000 


A  division  of  H.  K.  Porter 
Company,  Inc.,  does  it 
by  dialing  a  computer  center. 

Any  one  of  36,000  items  could  be 
at  any  of  seven  warehouses  and 
eight  plants  across  the  nation. 
When  a  product  is  sold,  the 
information  on  punched  cards 
is  sent  via  Bell  System 
Data-Phone*  service  over  regular 
telephone  lines  to  the  Porter 
computer  center  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  information  is  instantly 
recorded  on  magnetic  tape  and 
fed  into  the  computer. 

In  a  matter  of  milliseconds, 
the  computer  tells  the  production 
status  or  inventory  location 
of  the  product.  And  the  entire 
order  is  processed  for  shipment 
in  one  working  day.  (It  formerly 
took  up  to  fourteen  days.) 

As  ordering  information  flows  in, 
the  computer  updates  the 
average  monthly  demand, 
economical  production  quantities, 
and  safety  stocks. 


Replenishment  orders  are  auto¬ 
matically  produced  when  needed. 

The  result  has  been  a  cut  in 
inventories.  And  customer 
service  is  at  its  best. 

Distance  is  not  a  factor  in 
massive  tasks  of  information 
handling,  thanks  to  Bell  System 
data  communications.  In  this 
and  many  other  ways,  we  are  helping 
businesses  do  a  better  job 
through  better  communications. 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


*Service  mark  of  the  Bell  System 


Newspapers,  Magazines^  Television  and  Radios 

SCRIPPS'HOWARD 
FOUNDATION  AWARDS 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
Awards  have  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of 
journalism  through  education  and 
research. 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1, 
1965  through  July  31, 1966,  and  focus 
on  the  broad  field  of  communications 
including  newspapers,  magazines,  television  and  radio. 
The  awards  and  grants  announced  for  the  1965-66 
period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  R.  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholai*ships  available  to  young  men  and  women 
seeking  to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied 
arts.  The  amount  of  each  scholarship  will  be  determined 
by  the  Foundation  trustees,  but  no  scholarship  will 
exceed  $1,000.  Nominations  should  be  made  by  high 
school,  preparatory  school  or  college  authorities  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  at  any  time  prior  to  July 
31,  1966.  Preference  in  granting  these  scholarships  will 
be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  in  order  to  provide  a  part  of  their 
educational  expenses. 

AWARDS  FOR  BEST  INTERVIEWS 

Four  awards  of  $1,000  each  for  the  best  news-related 
interview  representing  the  interview  as  a  form  of  report¬ 
ing.  The  classifications  are:  (1)  Interview  printed  in  an 
American  newspaper;  (2)  Interview  printed  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  magazine;  (3)  Interview  appearing  on  an  American 
TV  station;  (4)  Interview  carried  by  an  American 
radio  station. 

To  qualify  for  the  awards  the  interviews  must  take 
place  in  the  period  starting  Aug.  1,  1965  and  ending 
May  31,  1966,  and  be  submitted  by  June  15,  1966. 
Nominations  for  awards  should  be  submitted  by  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
tearsheets  or  photostats  showing  dates  and  places  of 
publication.  TV  and  radio  stations  must  submit  the  ma¬ 


terial  on  tape  or  platter  recordings.  All  entries  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  how  the  interview 
was  obtained  and  any  pertinent  information  thereto. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  for  specific  projects  and  to  individuals  pur¬ 
suing  journalism  courses.  First  consideration  will  be, 
given  to  pioneer  projects  and  to  those  schools  of  journah 
ism  showing  general  improvement.  Recommendations 
for  grants  and  reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  at  any  tinw 
prior  to  July  31,  1966. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

Two  awards  of  $1,000  each  to  the  newspapers  doing  th* 
best  job  of  municipal  government  reporting.  One  await 
to  a  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  over  100,000  aiH 
one  award  to  a  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  lei 
than  100,000.  These  awards  are  to  encourage  newspaper 
to  do  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the  variou 
activities  of  municipal  government.  Tearsheets  with  i 
brief  history  of  the  endeavor  must  accompany  eac 
entry.  The  awards,  while  being  made  to  the  newspapen 
will  be  paid  by  the  Foundation  directly  to  the  report! 
or  reporters  who  are  designated  by  the  editors  of  th 
newspapers  receiving  the  awards  on  the  basis  of  the 
contribution  to  the  project. 

Deadline  for  entries  in  this  classification  is  Jun 
1,  1966. 

Judges  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awan 
are  not  obligated  to  grant  awards  in  the  various  cab 
gories  if,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  entry  of  sufficiea 
quality  to  merit  an  award.  Material  submitted  for  th 
awards  becomes  the  property  of  The  Scripps-Howar 
Foundation. 

Applications  for  the  various  grants  and  materh 
competing  for  the  awards  should  be  submitted  to  T1 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  1121  Central  Trust  Towi 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45202. 


